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Y inducement to engage in the fol- 
5 lowing work, was merely the love of 
Iz mankind and of truth; from a perſuaſion, 
„ become virtuous and happy, we want= 
3 ed only to know ourſelves, and entertain. 
Juſt ideas of morals, e 


My deſign can hardly be liel. Had 
1 publiſhed this book in my life-time, I 
| ſhould, in all probability, have expoſed my- 
ſelf to perſecution, without the popes of 
any perſonal advantage. 


That I have continued to maintain the 
ſame ſentiments which J advanced in my 
f Treatiſe on the Underſtanding, is the conſe- 
quence of their appearing to me the only ra- 
tional principles on the ſubject, and of their 

Ver. . A . 
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being generally adopted, ſince that time, by 


men of the greateſt learning and abilities. 


2 


Thoſe principles are farther extended, and 
more accurately examined, in the preſent 
work than in the former; my reflection 
having ſuggeſted a number of new ideas, 


while I was employed in the compoſition. 


Such thoughts as are leſs intimately con- 


nected with the ſubject, are thrown into 


notes, at the end of each ſection ; thoſe only 
being retained in the text, which were of an 


explanatory nature, or ſerved to remove ob- 
jections, which could not be directly an- 
ſwered, without greatly enereaſing the li- 
mits, and retarding the progreſs of the work. 


I be ſecond is the moſt encumbered with | 
notes, becauſe the principles it contains being 
chiefly controvertible, required the ſupport 


- of 4 greater accumulation of Pr ook, | 


It is not improper on this occafion to ob- 


' ſerve, that there are ſeveral reaſons which 
may render a work contemptible in the opi- 
nion of the public; ſuch as, that the author 


has not taken luiheient pains to merit appro- 
bationz- 
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PR „ 
bation; that he is defiive i abilities, or 
chargeable with diſingenuity. I can ſafely 
affirm, that I have nothing with which to 
reproach myſelf on the latter of thoſe heads. 
It is only in prohibited publications that truth 
is now to be found ; for in others, falſchood 


is diſcernible. The greater number of au- 
thors is in their writings, what men of the 
world are in their converſation; ſolicitous 

| only to pleaſe, they are wholly indifferent, 


provided they attain their purpoſe, whether 


it be 15 means OF: 1 or r truth. 


A writer ho iS n of wy B of ; 


the great, and the tranſitory applauſe of the 


preſent hour, muſt adopt implicitly 1 the cur- 
rent principles of the time, without ever at- 


tempting to examine or queſtion their au- 
thority; and from this ſouree ariſes the want 
of originality, ſo general among literary 


productions. Books of intrinſic merit, and 


Which diſcover real genius, are the-phzno- 
mena but of very few periods in the ſpace 


of many ages; and their appearance, like 
that of the ſun in the foreſt, ſerves only to 


render the intervening darkneſs more con- 


enen. They conſtitute an epoch in the 


-A3 hiſtory 
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believe to be true. 


thought, perhaps, to have conducted myſelf = 4 
with too little reſerve. I have treated them 
with the ſame ingenuous freedom, which a 


whole inquiry, truth has been my principal 9 
object; and this conſideration, it is to be 
_hoped, will ſtamp ſome value on the work. 


ideas with perſpicuity ; nor ever ſacrificed any 
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5 hiſtory of the human underſlanding, and it 


is from the principles they contain, that fu- 


ture improvements in ſcience derive their 


origin. 


It would ill become me to fa any thing 


in praiſe of this work; I ſhall, therefore, 
only obſerve, in refine to its principles, 


that I have advanced no ſentiment which 


was not ſuggeſted by my own reflection, 


nor affirmed any propoſition which do not 1 


In expoling ſome prejudices, I may be 4 


young man is apt to uſe towards an old wo- E 
man, whom he is under no inducement _ 2? 
either to flatter or depreciate. Through the 


A ſincere love of truth is the diſpoſition moſt | 
_ favourable for diſcovering hee. 


1 have all along endeavoured to veel my 


ſen- 


FRE FA CE. 8 
ſentiment to popular prepoſſeſſion. If, there- 
fore, the book be void of merit, it ought to 
be imputed to the fault of my judgment, 
and not to a depravity of heart. It is few, 
® I believe, that can with juſtice ſay ſo much 
in their own favour. 
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To ſome readers this work will appear to 
be written with great boldneſs. There are 
periods in every country when the word 
prudent bears the ſame ſignification with vile; 
and when thoſe productions only are eſteem- 
ed for their ſentiments, which are written 
in a fas of e 
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It was once my intention to have publiſhed | 
this book under a fictitious name, as the 
only means of reconciling with my own 
Safety the deſire I entertained of rendering 
ſervice to my country. But, during the 
time I have been employed in the work, a 
change has happened in the circumſtances 

and government of my fellow-citizens. The 
diſorder, which 1 hoped in ſome meaſure to 

remedy, is become incurable : the proſpect 
of public utility is vaniſhed, and I defer the 
1 publication of the work, till its author be 
no more. 
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My country has at length ſubmitted to the 
yoke of deſpotiſm. She will never again 
produce any writer of extraordinary emi- 
= nence. It 18 the characteriſtic of deſpotic 
1 5 to extinguilh both genius and virtue. 


The people of this country will never 
more ſignalize themſelves under the appella- 
tion of French : the nation is now ſo much 
debaſed as to become the contempt of Eu- 
rope. No fortunate criſis can henceforth 
ever reſtore her liberty. She will die of the 
conſumption. Conqueſt alone can afford a 
remedy proportioned to the virulence of her 
diſeaſe; and the efficacy even of this, it is 
chance and warnen which muſt deter- 
Twine, 


In all nations there are certain periods 
when the citizens, undetermined what mea- 
ſures they ought to take, and remaining in 
a ſtate of ſuſpenſe between a good and bad 
government, are extremely deſirous of in⸗ 
ſtruction, and diſpoſed to receive it. At ſuch: 
a time, if a work of great merit makes its 
appearance, the happieſt effects may be pro- 
| guced ; but the moment once paſt, the peo- 
1 le, inſenfible to glory, are, by the form of 
theix 
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5 fertility. Such i is the ſtate of France. 


mation of learning will daily decline, with 

its utility; as it can only ſerve to ſhew in a 
ſtronger light the miſery of deſpotiſm, with- = 
out ſupplying t the means of evading it. 1 . 


1 high ede of public Felicity: 
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| Rate of the ſouth and north parts of Europe 


South, produced by the miſts of ſuperſtition 
and of Aſiatic deſpotiſm. The horizon of 
the North becomes every day more bright and 
effulgent. A Catharine II. and a Frederick, 
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their government, irreſiſtibly inclined towards 


ignorance and baſeneſs. Their minds are 


then like parched earth: the water of truth 


miy rain upon them, but without producing 


Henceforth, Aang che French, the efti- 


Happineſs, like the en is Gaid to ad- 
vance progreſſively over the world. Its 
courſe is now directed towards the North. 


There great princes cheriſh the ſeeds of ge- 1 


nius, and genius is ever accompanied with 
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Nothing can be more oppoſite than the 


at preſent to each other. Clouds of thicker 
darkneſs are perpetually overſpreading the 


. render 


vii PR E T 1 U K. 
render themſelves dear' to humanity. Con- 
vinced in their own minds of the value of 
truth, they encourage the cultivation of it 
in others, and afford their patronage to every 
effort by which it may be farther inveſti- 
gated. It) is to ſuch ſovereigns that I dedicate 
this work: it is by the auſpicious influence 
of thoſe that the world can be enlightened. 


The former brightneſs of the South becomes 
more dim, while the dawn of the North ſhines 
forth with increaſing radiance, It is the 
North that now emits the rays which pene- 
trate even to Auſtria, Every thing there 

haſtens towards an extraordinary change. 

The aſſiduous application beſtowed by the 

emperor on alleviating the weight of the im- 

poſts, and improving the diſcipline of his 

army, ſhews plainly that he entertains a de- 
ſire of becoming the darling of his ſubjects ; 
that he wiſhes to render them happy at home, 

and reſpeQable to foreign nations. The 
eſteem for the king of Pruſſia, profeſſed from 
his carlieſt years, afforded a preſage of his 

future virtues! Eiteem always indicates A 
ſimilarity of diſpoſition to the object of it. 
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CON-TEN.T.S. 


OO LUMNE Tt. 


Chap. L. F the different points of view 
from which we may con- 


ſider man: and of the influence of 


education, „ 


Chap. II. Of the importance of this quel 


The 3 that may reſult from the inveſti= 
gation of it, 


Chap. III. Of falſe ſcience, « or acquired ig- 


norance, = 6 


The means by which it obſtructs the progreſs of = 
education. 


5 Chap. IV. Of the dryneſs of . ſubject, 


and the eas? of Rays it, : nn 


SECTION 5 


The education neceſſarily different in dif- 
ferent men, is perhaps the cauſe of 
that inequality in underſtandings hi- 
therto attributed to the unequal perfec- 
tion of their 8 . 


| Chap. J. No two perſons receive the ſame 


education, | 175 ibid. 


/ WT 3% 
Chap. II. Of the moment at which educa- 

in begins, ; 14 

Chap. III. Of the inſtructors of childhood, FT 


That the ſame means are not univerſally adapted 
to every perſon; on which account individuals 
muſt differ in point of underſtanding, Of the 

different ſenſations by which the fame objects 
may ſometimes be excited. 


| Chap. IV. Of the different impreſſions ob- 
fette make on . 19 
Chap. V. Of a collegiate education, 21 


That an uniformity of it is not — — to all ca- 
pacities. 5 


Chap. VI. Of domeſlic education, „ 


That in every individual it ought to be different, 


Chap. VII. Of the education of youth, 2 5 
Thät the education of thoſe depending more upon 
chance than that of infants, its dicmilarity 

muſt of conſequence be yet greater in "wy 


perſon. 
Chap. VIII. or the chances to which we 
often owe illuſtrious characters, 29 


Accidents circumſcribed within certain limits. Tn. 
_ conſiſtency obſervable in the precepts of edu- 


cation. 


Chap. IX. Of the cpa) ata of contra- 
dictions in the precepts of education, 38 


. Chap. 
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CONTENT S. 
Chap. X. Examples of contradictory ideas, 


or precepts inculcated in early youth, 44 
That this inconſiſteney is cauſed by the oppoſition 
which ſubſiſts between the intereſts of the clergy 

and thoſe of the laity. 


That every falſe religion is detrimental to the 
public, | 


Chap. XI, Of falſe religions, EI Þ 
That popery ought to be W among the falſe 


religions. 


Chap. XII. rope is + of human inſtitution, 


54+ 
That popery is a 1 eligion the idea of an 


univerſal religion not inconceivable. 


Chap. XIII. Of an univerſal religion, 56 


That ſuch a religion is ſimple, and nothing elſe 
than the beſt poſſible legiſlation. 


That the caſe i is not the ſame with thoſe religions 
which are myſterious. 


What thoſe are, the eſtabliſnment of which would 


be productive of the leaſt diſadvantage, 
Chap. XIV. Of the conditions, without 


which a religion is deſtructive to na- 
tional elidieyr 60 


Chap. XV. Among the falſe religions, which 


have been leaſt detrimental to the hap- 
pineſs — of <2: 0D 


It follows from the different queſtions cad in 
this and the preceding chapters, that ſuppoſing 
all 
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CONTEN T S. 
all men to be naturally endowed with equal ca- 
pacities, th2 difference of their education alone 
would neceſſarily occaſion a great diverſity ! in 
their ideas and talents. 
Whence I conclude, that the actual inequality ob- 
ſerved in the underſtanding of different perſons, 
ought not to be confidered, in the caſe of men 
organized in the ordinary manner, as an un- 
deniable proof of their . 188 le- 
wiſe unequal. 


1 * C r 0 . H. 


All men commonly well organized, have 
aan equal aptitude to underſtanding, 90 
Chap. I. As all our ideas proceed from the 
ſenſes, the underſtanding has been con- 
ſequently regarded as the effect of more 

or leſs W in the organization, 
ibid. 


In order to prove the falſhood of this o opinion, * 
is neceſſary that we form a clear idea of the 
word Underſtanding, and oontider. i it ſeparately | 
from the mind. 


Chap. II. Of the difference between the 


mind and the foul, - ©4102 
Chap. II. Of the 2 on which the mind 
acts, e 


Chap. Iv. How the wad 108 
8 That 
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That all its operations may be reduced to the re- 
; marking of the reſemblances and differences be- 
tween objects, and their Renee: or unfitneſs 
with reſpeCt to us. | 
That the judgment formed after a compariſon of 
phyſical objects, is a pure ſenſation; and that 


the caſe is the ſame in every judgment relating 
to abſtract ideas, &c. 


Chap. V. Of fuch judgments as reſult from 


the compariſon of ideas that are ab- 
ſtracted, collective, &c. 2 111 


That this compariſon ſuppoſes the exerciſe of at- 
tention and labour, and . an intereſt . 
: in the Ns to 


Chap. VI. Where there i is NO 5 rd; there 


is no compariſon of objects with each 
other, 3 -310- 
Thar, as intereſt derives its origin entirely from 


phyſical ſenſibility, all human motives. may be 
reduced to the principle of ſenſation, = 


Chap. VII. Corporeal ſenſibility is the ſole 


cauſe of our actions, our thoughts, our 
_ paſſions, and our ſociability, 121 


Chap. VIII. Of fociability, 131 
1 Chap, IX. A juſtification of the principles 


admitted 1 in the Treatiſe on the Mind, 
5 
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Chap. X. That the pleaſures of the ſenſes are; 


in a manner even unknown to nations 
themſelves, their moſt powerful mo- 
tives, | I 142 
That a ſuperiority of e is independ- 


ent, not only of the acuteneſs of ſenſation, but 


likewiſe of the ſtrength of memory. 


Chap. XI. Of the unequal extent of the 
memory, „„ 1 
That a great memory by no means conſtitutes a 


great genius. 


Chap. XII. Of the unequal perfection of 
ble organs of the ſenſes 1352 
That a difference 1 in the degrees of underſtanding - 

is not the reſult of an extreme delicacy of 


| mind. | 


That the difference between men, in n reſpect of | 


ſenſation, is entirely relative. 


Chap. XIII. Of the different manner of x re- 


ceiving ſenſations, 1 62 


Chap. XIV. That the ſmall difference per- 


ceived between our ſenſations, has no 
influence on the underſtanding, 168 


Chap. XV, Of the ungerfiandiog or judg- 


ment, 178 


Of the ideas annexed to this term; 


Chap. 
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Chap. XVI. The cauſe of the difference of 


opinions in morality, politics, and me- 
taphyſics, 3 
That this difference proceeds from the vague and 
uncertain ſignification of words; for example, 

of Good, of Intereſt, of Virtue, 
Chap. XVII. The word Virtue, exeites in 


the catholic clergy no other idea than 
that of advantage, e 

- Ghaps XVIII. Of the different ideas that 
different nations form of virtue, 195 
Chap. XIX. There is but one method of 


fixing the uncertain ſignification of 
words; and but one nation that can 
make uſe of it, M TD Wo. 
That there is only one nation that can make uſe 
Ok hi mem 
That it conſiſts in fixing with preciſion the idea 
of every word in the dictionary. 
T hat if words were properly defined, moral, gli 
tical, and metaphyſical propoſitions would be 
as demonſtrable to the judgment as any geome- 

trieal truth, 
That, if men univerſally adopted the ſame prin- 
ciples, they would with greater certainty arrive 
at the fame concluſions; fince the combination 
of the fame objects, whether in the phyſical 
world, as is proved by geometry, or in the in- 
tellectual 
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tellectual world, as is evident from metaphyſics, 

is uniformly productive of the ſame reſult, 

Chap. XX. The excurſions of men, and 
their diſcoveries in the intellectual king- 
doms, have been always nearly the 
ſame, 203 

Fairy tales, the firſt proof of this truth, 

- Moral tales, the ſecond proof. 

Religious tales, the third proof. 


That there is a great reſemblance between all thoſe 
different kind of tales, 


Chap. XXI. The impoſtures of the mi- 
niſters of falſe religions, 5. 6 


That they have every where been the ſame; and 
that the prieſthood univerſally has acquired its 
authority by the ſame means. 


| Chap. XXII. Of the uniformity in the means 
1 by which the miniſters of falſe reli- 
gions preſerve their authority. 218 


From a compariſon of the facts, mentioned in this 
ſection, it follows, that, as an acuteneſs of 
ſenſation occaſions no diverſity in the impreſſion 
of objects, all men of common organization 
have equal promptitude of mind: a truth eaſy 
to be proved by a ſeries of other propoſitions, | 


Chap. XXIII. There is no truth not re- 
ducible to a fact, . 223 
That 
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l That all ſimple facts are within the reach of per- 
ſons of the moſt ordinary underſtanding ; conſe- 
quently, that there is no truth, whether al- 
ready diſcovered, or afterwards to be diſcovered, 


to which all men, organized in the common 
manner, may not attain, b 1 


Chap. XXIV. The underftstülgg bevifury 
to comprehend the truthsalready known, 
is ſufficient to diſcover thoſe that are 
unknown, 1 85 228 


That, if all men organized in the ordinary manner 
may inveſtigate the moſt obſcure truths, they 


are of conſequence endowed with equal promp- 
titude of mind. 


Such 18 the concluſion of the ſecond Aion. 


SECTION It, 

= Of the general cauſes of the inequality of 
3 underſtandings, 254 
4 Chap. I. What theſe cauſes are, | ; ld. 


,-- 


That they may be reduced to two, 
One is an inequality between the degrees of deſire 
with which men ſeek for inſtruction, 

That other is the difference of their ſituation 3 

whence that of their knowledge reſults. 


Chap. II. Every new idea is the gif of 
chance, | . 55 


E N A 

That chance has greater influence on our educa- 
tion than is commonly imagined; but that this 
influence may be diminiſhed. 


Chap. III. Of the limits to be ſet to the 


power of chance, 259 

That chance preſents us with an infinite number 
of ideas: that thoſe ideas prove uſeleſs unleſs 
matured by attention, 


ſuch as that for glory, truth, &c, 
Chap. IV. Of the ſecond cauſe of the in- 


That men are induced by their paſſions to beſtow 
the attention neceſſary for maturing thoſe ideas 


ions. 


105 That an inequality in the firength of ths paſ- 
* 1 ſions is by ſome conſidered as the effect of a 
| particular organization, and therefore as purely 


the gift of nature, 


| | 8 = C TION. 
= Men commonly well a are all 
ſuſceptible of the ſame degree of paſ- 
ſion: the inequality of their capacities is 
l always the effect of the difference of ſi- 
'® tuation in which chance has placed 
. them. 


That attention is always the effect of ſome paſſion, 


equality of underſtandings, 262 


. which chance throws in their way: that in- 
= aeͤnquality in reſpect of underſtanding depends part- 
„ 1 ly upon a difference i in the force of their paſ- 
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them. The original character of each 
man (as Paſcal has obſerved) is nothing 
but the produce of his firſt habits, 269 


Chap. I. Of the little influence organiſation 


and temperament have on the paſſions 
and characters of men, ibid. 


Chap. II. Of the alterations that have hap- 


pened in the characters of nations, and 
of the cauſes by which they were pro- 
duced. 272. 


Chap. III. Of the alterations that happen in 


the characters of individuals, 278 
That they are the effect of a change in their is. 


tuation, intereſts, and, thoſe ideas which are 
ſuggeſted by ſelf-love, 
Chap. IV. Of ſelf-love, 5 281 
That this ſentiment, which is the neceſſary effect 
of phyſical ſenſibility, is common to all men: 
that it excites in every perſon a deſire of power. 
That this deſire, as is ſhewn in ſubſequent 
chapters, produces envy, avarice, ambition, 
the thirſt of glory, of eſteem, of juſtice, of 
virtue, of intolerance, and in a word, of every 
paſſion that exiſts in a ſtate of ſociety. 
That thoſe different paſſions, neceſſary for exciting 
into action the capacities which all men enjoy 
in an equal degree, are in reality nothing elſe 
than the deſire of power, difguiſed under dif- 
ferent names, 


2 | Chap, 


EU TEN EY 
Chap. V. Of the love of riches and glory, 


283 

N The edis effect of power. 

Chap. VI. Of envy, 286 
Ihe immediate effect of the love of power, e 

Chap. VII. Of juſtice, „ 294 


Chap. VIII. Of juſtice, conſidered in the 


man of nature, 9 


Chap. IX. Of juſtice, conſidered 3 in poliſhed 


man and nations, 298 


Chap. * Individuals, like nations, eſteem 


juſtice ſolely for the conſideration and 
power it procures them, 302 


Chap, XI. The love of power under every 


form of government, is the ſole mo- 
ue of man's actions, 304 
Chap. XII. Of virtue, | 87 310 


The immediate effect of the love of power. 


Chap. XIII. Of the manner in which the 


_ greateſt part of Europeans conſider vir 


tue, 55 „„ 315 
That, if they honour it in | ſpeculation, it is an 
effect of the education they have received, 
That if they pay no regard to it in practice, it is 

a conſequence of the form of their government. 
That their love of virtue is always proportioned to 

the intereſt they have in practiſing it. Whence 


LO RTE MW TY 
it follows, that the love of virtue ought to be 


referred entirely to the defire of power and of 
eſteem, 


Chap. XIV. The 8882 or power is in man 
the moſt favourable diſpoſition to vir- 
te, 318 


5 Chap. XV. Of civil intolerance, 319 


The immediate effect of the love of power. 
That this intolerance prognoſticates the ruin of 
empires. 


n „XVI. Intolerance fre equently fatal to 


princes, 5 8 | | = 7 
6 


Chap. XVI, Flattery is not leſs palin to 


the people than to ſovereigns, 328 


Chap. XVIII. Of religious jntolcratde; 3 34 


The immediate effect of the love of power. 


Chap. + + VE Intolerance and perſecution are 


not of divine commandment, „ 


Chap. XX. Intolerance is the foundation of 


the grandeur of the clergy, 342 


Chap. XXI. The impoſſibility of ſuppreſſing 


in man the ſentiment of intolerance; 


means of counteracting its effects, 348 
After what has been ſaid, this concluſion may be 
inferred; that all our factitious paſſions are 
properly nothing elſe than the love of power, 


diſguiſed under different names; and that this 
a 3 | | love 


CONTENTS 


love of power is itſelf entirely the effect of Pays 
ſical ſenſibility. 


Chap. XXII, The genealogy of the paſ- 
ions, WE 

It follows from this genealogy, that all men or- 

| ganiſed in the common manner, are ſuſceptible 

of the kind of paſſion neceſſary to excite into 
action the capacity of mind which they enjoy 

in an equal degree, But can thoſe paſſions 
operate in all with equal force? To this ob- 
jection I reply, that ſuch a paſſion, for ex- 

_ ample, as the love of glory may operate as 

| ſtrongly upon the mind as that of ſelf-love. 
Chap. XXIII. Of the force of the ſentiment 
0 ſelf. love, 1 355 


That this paſſion is ; ſufficiently ſtrong in all men, 
to excite in them ſuch a degree of attention as 
is requiſite for e the mob obſcure 
truths, 


Chap. XXIV. The 8 or great ideas 
is the effect of conſtant attention, 359 
From this ſection it reſults, that in men organized 
in the common manner, the inequality of under- 
ſtanding is merely an effect of the difference of 
education; including in this difference that of 

| the ſituation in which chance has placed them. 
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VOLUME II. 


8$ECTION V. 


F the errors and contradictions of 
thoſe, whoſe principles differing 


from mine; refer the unequal degrees of 


underſtandings to the unequal degrees of 
perfection in the organs of the ſenfes, 
page 1 


Mans having wrote better on this ſubject than M. 


Nouſſeau; I take him for an 1 example of what 
1 advance. ” 


Chap. : 9 Contradictions of the author of the 
Emilius, concerning the inequality of 
_ underſtandings, „„ 


It reſults from his contradictions, that juſtice and 
virtue are acquiſitions, 


Chap. II. Of the underſtanding, and of 


talents, 5 * 
Chap. III. Of the goodneſs of man in the 
cradle, e 


Chap. IV. The man af nature ought to be 

_ cruel, 20 

That his humanity is always the conſequence ei- 
ther of fear, or of his education. 


Chap. V. M. Rouſſeau believes, by turns, 
education to be uſeful and unuſeful, 24 
414 | Chap. 
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Chap. VI. Of the happy uſe that might be 
made in public education of ſome 
ideas of M. Rouſſeau, 20 


That, according to this author, we ſhould not 


ſuppoſe a childhood and adoleſcence to be with- 


out judgment. 


Chap. VII. Of the pretended ſuperiority of 


mature age over that of youth, _ 3 5 
Chap. VIII. Ot the encomiums made ed 
M. Rouſſeau on ignorance, 39 


Chap. IX. What motives could enduce M. 


| Rouſſeau to become the apologiſt of 
ignorance, „„ 


That talents and cunning do not corrupt the 
manners of a nation. 


Chap. X. Of the cauſes of the decadency of 
an empire, : 48 
Chap. XI. That the cultivation of the arts 
and ſciences 1 in a gelpogc EMPIFE, retards 

its ruin, N 55 


That the errors and contradictions of M. Rouſſeau, 


and of al} who adopt his principles, confirm 
this truth, that man is the Proms of his edu - 


cation. 


That the cultivation of this 1 is uſeful to 


| the public, ape its „ neglect geſtructive. 
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ou the evils produced by ignorance; that 


ignorance is not deſtructive of effemi- 


nacy; that it does not ſecure the fidelity 
_ of ſubjects; and that it determines the moſt 
important queſtions without examination. 
That of luxury cited as an example. 
The misfortunes into which ſuch judg- 
ments may ſometimes precipitate a na- 
tion. Of the contempt and hatred due 


to the protectors of ignorance, 71 


Chap. I. Of the ignorance and effeminacy 


of nations, Y ibid. 


Chap II. Ignorance does not ſecure the fi- 


delity of the ſubject, 78 


That it 1 e every uſeful reformation in go- 


vernment, 


That it perpetuates abuſes, and renders men in- 


capable of that conſtant attention which the 
examination of moſt political queſtions requires. 


An example in the queſtion concerning luxury. 
That it is not to be reſolved without a certain 
number of obſervations, and without previouſly 

7 annexing apterminate ideas to the word luxury. 


Chap. III. Of the queſtion concerning d 


luxury, Ee Md — 


Chap. 
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Chap. IV. If luxury be uſcful and neceſ- 
. 82 
Chap. V. Of luxury and temperance, 84 
That moſt of the evils we attribute to luxury, are 

the effects of the too unequal diſtribution of the 
riches of a nation, and of the diviſion of in- 
tereſts among the inhabitants. 

That to be convinced of this fact, we muſt re- 

mount to the firſt motives that determine men 
to unite in ſocieties. 1 
Chap. VI. Of the formation of colonies, 90 

Chap, VII. Of the multiplication of man- 
—_ kindin a ſtate, and of its effects, 94 
Chap. VIII. Of the diviſion of intereſts 


among the citizens, produced by their 


: great increaſe, _ „ 
Chap. IX. Of the too unequal partition of 
the national wealth, 5 „„ 


The effects of this partition. 
. Chap. X. The cauſes of the too . inequa- 
flit in the fortunes of the people, 108 


That it is the neceſſary conſequence of the intro- 
duction of money into a ſtate. 


Chap. XI. Of the means of preventing the 
too rapid accumulation of riches in a 


few hands, „ ooe 
Chap. XII. Of thoſe countries where money 


is not Kurrent, 1 111 


Chap. 
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Chap. XIII. Of the productive principles of 
virtue, in . countries Where money 
is current, 11 5 


Chap. ALV. Of countries where money is 
eee 5 TESG 


Chap. XV. Of the period at "which riches 
retire of themſelves from an empire, 


120 


iu 1 the inhabitants then remain without a mo- 
tive to action. | | 


| Chap. XVI. Of the ſeveral principles of ac- 
tion in nations, 228 


Chap. XVII. Of money, conſidered as one 
of the principles of action, 124 


The evils that ariſe from the love of money. 
If in the preſent ſtate of Europe the leise 


magiſtrate ought to deſire a too haſty diminution 
of ſuch a principle of action. 


| Chap. XVIII. That it is not in luxury, but 

in its productive cauſe, that we ought 
to ſeek for the deſtructive principle of 
8 empires, 85 A 

That it follows, from the examination of that queſ- 


tion concerning luxury, perhaps hitherto ſuper- 
ficial, that we cannot be too careful in ex- 


amining every queſtion. of this ſort, and that 


ignorance is the more detrimental to nations, as 
it is ſolely on the goodneſs of their laws that 


their happineſs depends. 
1 6. 


co „ N T 8, 


SECTION. VII 


7 he virtues and happineſs of a people 
are not the effects of the ſanctity of their 


religion, but of the ſagacity of their 
. 142 


Chap. I. of the Call all races religions | 


have on the virtues and felicity of a 
people, TS „ 


Chap. II. That a 1 ſpirit | 18 deſtructive 


of the ſpirit of legiſlation, 147 


Chap. III. What fort of 3 would be 


uſeful, Ca 752 
That it muſt bs one that obliges men to improve 
their underſtandings. 5 | 
Inconſiſtency and criminality are in almoſt all men 
4s effects of ignorance. 


Chap. IV. Of the religion af the fs 154 
That more conſiſtency in the minds of men 1 would 
render it more detrimental, | 
That ſpeculative principles have happily ſmall in- 
fluence on the conduct of men: who regulate 
themſelves by the 1 5 and not * their be- 
„ Hel. | 
That the government of the Telus is a proof 
of this. 


Chap. V. of the government of the Jeſuits, 


160 
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Of the means it affords them to make kings trem 
dle, and execute the moſt atrocious enterprizes, 


Chap. VI. Of the ſeveral cauſes of atrocious 
enterprizes, 165 


Chap. VII. Of atrocious enterprizes com- 
mitted from a love of glory, or of our 
country, Ho: 166 


Chap. VIII. Of atrocious enterprizes com- 


mitted by ambition, 167 


Chap. IX. Of atrocious enterprizes commit- 
ed by fanatitm, _ . 168 


Chap. X. Of the period at which the intereſt 
of the Jeſuits commands them to under- 
take an atrocious enterprize, 169 


What ſect might be oppoſed to them. 


Chap. IXI. That Janſeniſm alone could de- 


ſtroy the Jefuits, 197 


That we owe to the Jeſuits the knowledge of what 


can be done by legiſlation. 
That ts make it perfect, it is neceſſary to have, 
like St. Benedict, a religious order, or like Ro- 
mulus or Penn, an empire or a colony to found. 


That in any other ſituation, we may propoſe, but 


it will be difficult to eſtabliſh excellent laws, 


Chap. XII. The examination of this truth, 
5 179 


1 prove, that there is nothing impoſlible to the laws, 


but that to fix the degree to which they might 
carty 
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carry the felicity of the people, we muſt pre- 
viouſly know what conſtitutes the happineſs of 
individuals, 


$ECTtON vil, 

Of what conſtitutes the happineſs of indi- 

_ viduals: of the baſis on which we ſhould 
found national felicity, neceſſarily com- 
poſed of the felicity of all the indivi- 
„„ 194. 


Chap. I. Whether men, in the ſlate of ſo- 


ciety, can be all equally happy? ibid. 

The ſolution of this queſtion ſuppoſes a knowledge 

of the different occupations in which mankind 
conſume the ſeveral parts of the day, 


| Chap. II. Of the employment of time, 196 


That this employment is nearly the ſame in every 
profeſſion; and conſequently all men ny be 
equally happy. 
Chap. III. Of the cauſes of che unhappineſs 
of almoſt all nations, 201 
That the want of good laws, and the too unequal 
diſtribution of riches, are the cauſes of this al- 
moſt univerſal misfortune: but that it is poſſible 
to put the people in that ſtate of calc requiſite 
to their happineſs, 


Chap. IV. That it is poſſible to ſet the 
people more at their caſe, ge 203 


That 


CONT ENTS. 
That it is the imperfection of the laws that fre- 
quently excites the inſatiable thirſt for gold. 


Chap. V. Of the exceſſive deſire of riches, 


205 
That among the motives, one of the moſt power- 
ful is diſquietude. 


Chap. VI. Of diſquietude, 208 


Chap. VII. Of the means Invented by the 


idle to avoid diſquietude, 209 


Chap. VIII. Of the influence of diſquietude 


on the manners of a nation, 2210 
That it was the ſource of the jealouſy of tie 
| Spaniards and Portugueſe ; of the part it had in 

the inſtitution of the ancient order of 1 
errantry. . | 
That to avoid diſguſt, pleaſure muſt be pur- 

chaſed by ſome pain. 


Chap. IX. Of the more or r leſs difficult ac- 


quiſition of pleaſures, according to the 
government under which we hve, and 
the poſt we occupy, 214 


I take for example the pleaſure of love. 


Chap. X. What ſort of miſtreſs is proper 


for an idler, 215 


= Chap. XI. Of the different ſorts of romances, 


and of love 1 in the idle and buſy man, 
217 


That 


That idleneſs, which oppreſſes all, makes every 
one ſearch a remedy againſt diſquietude, 
Chap. XII. Of religion and its cetemonies; 
conſidered as a Py againſt diſquie- 
I tude, 219 


diſtinct ſenſations, 
From hence our love for eloquence, poetry, and in 
ſhort for all the pleating arts, whoſe object is to 
excite in us thoſe ſorts of ſenſations, and whoſe 
rules are calculated to produce that effect. 
Chap. XIII. Of the arts of amenity, and of - 
_ thoſe of this kind that are called the fine 
= aptss | Z 221 
Chap. XIV. of the ſublime, „„ 
> In what it conſiſts, 
28 Chap. XV. Of the rariety and ſimplicity 
. requiſite | in all works, and eſpecially in 
* >. +. % 243 
| | nn Chap. XVI. Of the law of cuſtom, 5 436 
* ö . That we owe to the obſervance of this law, ſen- 
1 ſations which are the more lively by bong. the 
HR more diſtinQ, 


| $ Chap. XVII. Of the perſpicuity of ſtyle, 


k = 1 E 238 
3 | That this perſpicuity concurs in producing the 
ſame effect: from whence I obſerve, that in 
* general the ſtrong impreſſions made on us by 


That the only efficacious remedies are lively and 5 
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the works of art, depend leſs on an exact than 
on an improved imitation of nature. 


_ Chap. XVIII. Of an i imitation of 


natute /: 13242 

That an imitation fappoſes in man the power of 
ſeparating from an _— what in it is im- 
perfect. 


Chap. XIX. Of tlie power of abſtraction 246 


That it furniſhes artiſts with the - means of imi- 
tating nature with emibelliſhments. 


Chap. XX. Of the impreſſions of the arts 


of amenity on the opulent idler, 252 
That it cannot protect him from diſquietude. 
That the richeſt are in general the moſt diſquiet, 


| becauſe they 2 are paſſive in almoſt all their plea- 
„ 


Chap. XXI. ot the adtive and 1 ſtate 


of mai; „ 
That the pleaſures in which man is paſſive are in 
general the moſt tranſient and moſt expenſive, 


” Chap. XXII. That it is the rich who feel 


moſt ſenſibly the want of riches, 256 
That almoſt all of them are plunged in idleneſs, 
for want of having contracted an 1 habit of 

labour. 


Chap, XXIII. Of the power of idlnels 259 


That it is frequently in man the principle of his 
vices and his misfortunes. 


Chap. XXIV. A moderate fortune ſecures 
- ns happineſs of a citizen, 260 
Vol. I. 63 „%% That 


CONTEN TS. 
That it is not impoſſible to convince mankind of 
this difficult truth, | 


Chap. XXV. Of the aſſociation of the ideas 


of happineſs and wealth in the minds 
of men, VV 


That thoſe two ideas may be ſeparated in the mind; 


that by this means an infinity of men may be 


made happy, who to be ſo, only meant to think 
themſelves ſo. 


That the truths above eſtabliſhed are not ſpecula- 
tive principles, that cannot be reduced to practice, 


Chap. XXVI. Of the remote utility of my 
principles, 8 264 
That the principles adopted by a diccerning and be- | 


nevolent prince, may become the ſource of a 
new legiſlation, and one that is more conform 
able to the happineſs of — 


SECTION & » 


of the poſſibility of laying Jon a good 
plan of legiſlation, Of the obſtacles. 


ignorance oppoſes to its publication. 


Of the ridicule it throws on every new | 
idea; and every-profound ſtudy of mo- 


5 rality and politics. Of the inconſtancy 
it ſuppoſes in the human mind; an in- 


conſtancy incompatible with the en 
of good laws. Of the imaginary danger 


to which (if we believe ignorance) the 
publication of a new idea, and eſpeci- 
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ally new principles of laws, muſt ex- 
poſe empires. Of the too fatal indif- 
ference of men to the examination of 
moral or political. truths. Of the title 
of True or Falſe given to the ſame 
opinions, according to the momentary 
intereſt we have to believe them the 


one or the other, 270 
Chap. J. Of the difficulty of laying down 
0 good plan of legiſlation, ibid. 


Chap. II. Of the firſt queſtions we ſhould aſk 
ourſelves when we would eſtabliſh good 


laws, „ x 274 

| That the reward given to talents and virtues, ſup- 
poſing it to be the luxury of pleaſure, will 
never corrupt the manners of men. 


Cue. III. Of the luxury of pleaſure, 284 
That every pleaſure decreed as a public acknow= _ 

| ledgement cheriſhes virtue, and makes the laws : 
reſpected; whoſe reverſion is not, as ſome 


pretend, the effect of the Oy. of the 
human mind, 


Chap. IV. The true Ende of che en 
tions that n in the laws ONE” dif- 
ferent ne,, — 287 
That theſe changes are 1580 the effect of the 
imperfection in theſe laws, and of the negli- 
gence of thoſe by whom they are adminiſtered, 

Who know . not How to reſtrain the ambition of 
neigh- 


CONTENT S. 
neighbouring nations by the terror of arms, nor 
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2 1 c H . P. I. 
4 Of the heren points of view from which We may : 
| confi der man : 6 the Influence . education. Hs 


HE ſcience of man, taken in its utmoſt 
extent, is immenſe; the ſtudy of it is 

long and painful. Man is a model expoſed to the 
view of different artiſts ; every one ſurveys it 
from ſome point of view, no one from every 
| porn. | 
The painter tat the muſician conſider man; 1 q 
but merely with regard to the effect that colours 3 | 

and ſounds have on his eyes and his ears. 

Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire have ſtudied 
him, but only in relation to the impreſſions that 

Vor. . B of 


| 


men, his object is their happineſs. 
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are excited in him by actions of greatneſs, tender- 
neſs, pity, rage, &c. 


Moliere and Fontaine have conſidered mankind 


from other points of view. 


In the ſtudy that the philoſopher makes of 


This happi- 
neſs is dependent on the laws under which a 


live, and the inſtructions they receive. 


The perfection of theſe laws and inſtructions 


ſuppoſes a preliminary knowledge of the human 
heart and mind, with their various operations; 
in a word, of the obſtacles to the progreſs of the 
ſciences of morality, politics, and education. 


Without this knowledge, what means are there 


to render men better and happier? The phi- 
loſopher ſhould, therefore, remount to the ſimple 
and productive principle of their intellectual fa- 
culties and their paſſions, the only principle 
that can inform him of the degree of perfection 
to which laws and inſtructions, can carry them, 


and ſhew him what f is the power of education 
over them. 


1 regard the underſtanding, the virtue, and 


genius of man, as the product of inſtruction. 
This idea preſented in the Treatiſe of L'Eſprit 
appears to me invariably true; but perhaps it is 
not ſufficiently proved. 
education has more influence over the genius and 
character of men, and of nations, than was ima- 


It is granted me, that 


gined; and this is all that has been granted me. 
„„ 5 The 
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= The examination of this opinion will make the 
| firſt part of this work. To educate mankind, 


furniſh their minds, and render them happy; we 
muſt know of what inſtructions and what OT: 


neſs they are ſuſceptible. 


Previous to the entering on this | men I ſhall 


ſay a few words. 


1. On the importance of this queſtion. 
2. On falſe ſcience, to which | is alſo given the 


name of education. 


3. On the dryneſs of the ſubject, and the aife | 


ficuity of TROY: it. 


8 H A p. | 
of the importaiic of this queſtion: 


F it be true that the alents and the virtues of 
a people determine their power and their hap- 


Pineſs, no queſtion can be more n chan 


this, to wit, 
Tf in each individual 315 talent and his virtues he 


the effett of his organiſation, or of the education be 
receives. 


I am of the latter opinion, and propoſe to 


prove here what perhaps is only advanced in the 
treatiſe of L. Eſprit, If I can demonſtrate that 


man is, in fact, nothing more than the product of 


his education, I ſhall doubtleſs reveal an impor- 


tant truth to mankind, They will learn; that they 
| B 2 have 


\ 
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have in their own hands the inſtrument of their 
greatneſs and their felicity, and that to be happy 
and powerful nothing more is requiſite than to 


perfect the ſcience of education. 


But by what means ſhall we diſcover whither 
man be in fact the produce of his education? By a 
thorough diſcuſſion of the queſtion. If this exa- 
mination. ſhould not give the ſolution, we ought 
ſtill make it; for it will be uſeful, as it will com- 
7 pet us to the ſtudy of ourſelves. 


Mankind are, but too often, unknown to blew: 


tat governs them ; yet to guide the motions of 
the human puppet, it is neceſſary to know the 


wires by which he is moved. Without this know- 
ledge, what wonder 1s it that his motions are 


frequently ſo e to thoſe the legiſlature 
requires. 


If ſome errors ſhould creep into a work that 


treats on man, it will till be a valuable work. 
What a maſs of light does the knowledge of 


mankind throw upon the ſeveral parts of govern- 


ment. The ability of the groom conſiſts in know- 
ing all that is to be done to the animal he is to 
manage; and the ability of a miniſter, in Knowing 


all that is to be done in the mint men of the 


people he is to govern. 
The ſcience of man makes a part of the ſcience 
of government. (1) The miniſter ſhould connect 


it with that of public affairs. (2) It is then that 
he will eſtabliſn juſt laws, 


Let 
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Let philoſophers therefore penetrate continual- 
ly more and more into the abyſs of the human 
heart, let them there ſearch out all the principles 
of his actions, and let the miniſter, profiting by 


their diſcoveries, make of them, according to 


time, place, and circumſtances,” a happy appli- 
cation. 


If the knowledge of mankind vs 0 as 


abſolutely neceſſary to the legiſlature, nothing can 
be more important than the examination of a 
problem which implies that knowledge. 

If they who are perſonally indifferent to this 
queſtion, ſhall judge of it only as relative to pub- 
lic intereſt, they will perceive that of all the ob- 
ſtacles to the perfection of education, the greateſt 
is to regard our talents and virtues as the effect of 
organiſation. No opinion is more favourable to 
the idleneſs and negligence of inſtructors. If or- 


ganiſation make us almoſt entirely what we are, 


why do we reproach the maſter with the igno- 
rance and ſtupidity of his pupils? Why, he will 


ſay, do you impute to education the faults of na- 


ture? What anſwer will you make him? When 


you admit a principle, how can you deny it its im- 


' mediate conſequence ? 
On the contrary, if we prove that talents and 


virtues are acquiſitions, we ſhall rouſe the in- 


duſtry of the maſter, and prevent his negligence; 5 
we ſhall render him more aſſiduous in ſtifling 
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6 ON MAN AND 
the vices, and cultivating the virtues of his 
pupils. . 

The genius moſt ardent in carrying the 
inſtruments of education to perfection, will per- 
ceive perhaps in an infinity of thoſe minute 
articles, now regarded as inſignificant, the hidden 


ſeeds of our vices, Our virtues, our talents, and 
imbecilities; and who can ſay to what point ge- 


nius may then carry its diſcoveries ? (3) Of this 
we are certain, that we are as yet ignorant of 
the true principles of education, and that it is at 
the preſent day reduced almoſt entirely 40 cer- 


tain falſe ſciences, to which even ignorance is 


preierable, 


WV. 


C Hp. III. 


Of falſe ſcience, or acquired ignorance. 
AA FAN is born ignorant; he is not born a ſot; 
AVE and it is not even without labour that he 
is made one. To be ſuch, and to be able to ex- 
tinguiſh in himſelf his natural lights, art and me- 


thod muſt be uſed; inſtruction muſt heap on him 


error upon error ; he muſt have multiplied his 
prejudices by a multitude of lectures. 


If ſottiſm be the common condition of mankind | 


among the poliſhed nations, it is the effect of a conta- 


gious 
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gious inſtruction; it is becauſe they are educated by 
men of falſe ſcience, and read ſottiſh books; for it is 


with books as with men, there is good and bad 


company. The good book is almoſt every 


where prohibited (4) Senſe and ſpirit urge its 
publication; bigotry forbids, for bigotry would 


command the world; ſhe is, therefore, intereſted 


in the propagation of folly. Her aim is to blind 
mankind, and bewilder them in a labyrinth of 


of falſe ſcience. It is not enough that men be 


ignorant; ignorance is the middle point between 
true and falſe learning. The ignorant man is as 


much above the falſely learned, as he is be- 


low him of real ſcience. The deſire of ſuper- 
ſtition is to render man ſtupid ; her fear is that 
he become enlightened. Now to whom will ſhe 


commit the care of making him a brute? To the 


ſcholaſtics, for of all the ſons of Adam they are 
the moſt ſtupid and conceited (5). * The mere 


% ſchool divine, according to Rabelais, holds the 
i ſame rank among men as that animal does 
* among beaſts, who neither labours like the ox, 
* nor bears a burden like the mule, nor barks at 


e the thief like a dog, but like the ape, ſoils 
ce all, breaks all, . the paſſenger, and is 
* noxious to every one.“ 


The ſcholaſtic is powerful in words, and 


weak in argument, therefore, what ſort of men 


does he form? Such as are learnedly abſurd and 


ſtupidly proud (6). With regard to ſtupidity, I 


B4 have 
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have already ſaid it is of two ſorts, one natural, 
the other acquired; the one the effect & of ignorance, 
the other of inſtruction. Now of theſe two lorts 


of ignorance or ſtupidity, which is the moſt. 


curable? The latter. The man who an no- 
thing may learn; it is only requiſite to excite in 
him the deſire of knowledge. But he who is 
falſely learned, and has by degrees loſt his reaſon 
when he thought to improve it, has purchaſed | 
his ſtopidity at too dear a rate ever to renounce 
it. His mind overloaded with the weight of 
A learted Ignorance, can never mount up to the 
truth; it has loſt the ſpring that ſhould raiſe it up. 
The knowledge he muſt acquire is connected with 
that he muſt forget. To place a certain number 
of truths in his memory, it is frequently neceifary 
to diſplace the ſame number of errors. Now this 


diſplacement requires time, and if be at laſt effect- 


ed, the man is formed too late. 
Wee are aſtoniſhed at the age the Greeks 1 


Romans acquired maturity. What various ta— 


lents did they diſplay in their adoleſcence? At 
twenty, Alexander, already a man of letters and 
a great general, undertook the conqueſt of the 
Eaſt. At the ſame age Scipio and Hannibal 
Tormed. the greateſt projects, and ; executed the 


* A young ne having drawn a ns in the bad man- 
ner of his maſter, ſhewed it to Raphael, and aſked what he 


thought of it? I think, ſays Raphael, if you knew Ys 
- you would ſoon know ſomething, 
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moſt difficult enterpriſes. Before the age of ma- 


ruiity Pompey, the conqueror of Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa, had filled the earth with his glory. 


Now how did theſe Greeks and Romans become 


at once men of letters, orators, generals, and mi- 


niſters of ſtate? How did they qualify them- 
ſelves for all forts of employments in their re- 
publics, exerciſe them, and even frequently abdi- 
cate them, at an age when no one in our days is 
capable of aſſuming them ? Were the men of an- 
tiquity different from the moderns : ? Was their 
organiſation more perfect? No doubtleſs. For 
in the ſciences, and the arts of navigation, phy- 
ſies, mechanics, the mathematics, &c. we know 


that the moderns excel the ancients. | 


The ſuperiority. the latter have for ſo los 
time preſerved 1 in morality, politics, and legiſla- 
tion, is therefore to be regarded as the effect of 

their education. The inſtruction of youth was 


not then confided to ſcholaſtics, but philoſophers. 


The object of theſe philoſophers was to form 
heroes and great politicians. The glory of the 
pupil was reflected on the maſter; that was his 
reward, | 

The object of an inſtructor is no b the 
ſame. What intereſt has he in exalting the mind 


and ſoul of his pupil? None. What is his aim? To 


weaken their natural abilities, to make them ſu- 


perſtitious; to disjoint, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, the wings of their genius ; to ſtifle in 


their 
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their minds all true ſcience, and in their hearts 
every patriotic virtue (7). 9 
The golden ages of theſe ſchool divines were the 
ages of ignorance, whoſe darkneſs, before Luther 
and Calvin, covered the earth. Then, ſays an 
Engliſn philoſopher, ſuperſtition reigned over all 
nations, Men were changed, like Nabuchadnez- 
fer, into brutes, and being like mules, bridled 
© faddled, and loaded with heavy burdens, they 
© groaned under the weight of ſuperſtition ; but 
tt at laſt ſome of theſe mules began to kick, and 
throw off at once their loads and their riders.“ 
No reformation can be hoped in the plan of 
inſtructions fo long as it is confided to the ſcholaſ- 
tics. Under ſuch tutors the ſcience taught will 
never be any thing more than the ſcience of errors ; 
and the ancients will preſerve that ſuperiority 
cover the moderns in morality, politics, and legiſ- 
lation, which they owe not to the ſuperiority: of 
their organiſation, but, as I have already laid, to 
that of their inſtruction. 
I éhave no ſhewn the futility of falſe learning, 
and have evinced the importance of this work. 
It remains to ſpeak of the dryneſs of the ſubject. 
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of the dryneſs of the ſubjed, and the F 2 of . 


1 treati ng it, 


HE examination of the queſtion I have 
propoſed requires a refined and deep diſcuſ- 


Gon. Every diſcuſſion of this ſort is tireſome. 


That a man who is a real friend to humanity, 
and already habituated to the fatigue of attention, 
ſhould read this book without diſguſt, I ſhould 
not be ſurpriſed, and his approbation would doubt- 


Jeſs content me, if from the beginning, to render 
this work uſeful, I had not Propoſed to make it 


entertaining. Now what flowers can be thrown 


on a queſtion ſo ſerious and important, I would 
inſtruct the man of common capacity, and in almoſt 


every nation men of this ſort are incapable of at- 
tention : from hence proceeds diſguſt ; and it is 


in France eſpecially t that this ſort of men are the 
moſt common. 


1 paſt ten years at Paris; the ſpirit of bigotry and 


fanaticiſm reigned then not there. If I may be- 


lieve the public report, it is now the ſpirit of the 
times. With regard to people of faſhion, they 


are more and more indifferent to works of reflec- 
tion. Nothing affects them but a ridiculous de- 
ſcription (8), which ſatisfies their malignity with- 


out diſturbing their indolence. I renounce, therefore, 


the 
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the hope of pleaſing them, Whatever pains J 
might take, I ſhould never diffuſe ſufficient enter- 
tainment over a ſubject ſo dry and ſerious. 
I have obſerved, however, that if we judge of 
the French nation by their works, either the 
people are leſs light and frivolous (9) than they 
are thought to be, or the ſpirit of the men of let- 
ters is very different from that of the nation. The 
ideas of the latter appear to me grand andelevft- 
ed; let them, therefore, write on, and reſt aſſur- 
ed, notwithſtanding national partialities, that they 
will every where find juſt judges of their merit. 
1 have only one thing to adviſe them, and that 
is, ſometimes to dare to deſpiſe the opinion of a 
ſingle nation, and to remember, that a mind truly 
great will attach itſelf to ſuch ſubjects only as are 
Intereſting to the whole race of mankind. 
This of which I here treat is of that nature. 
1 ſhall only repeat the principles in the treatiſe of 
L'Eſprit, to examine them more thoroughly, to 
preſent them in a new point of view, and to draw 
new conſequences ſrom them. | 
In geometry every problem not fully reſolved, 
may become the object of a new demonſtration. It 
Is the fame in morality and politics. 
Let no one therefore decline the examination of 
4 queſtion ſo important, and whoſe ſolution more- 
over requires the expoſition of truths hitherto but 
little known. = _ 
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Ts the difference in the minds of men the effect of 
their different organiſations or education ? That 
is the object of my inquiry. 


SECTION I. 


The education neceſſarily different i in diffet- 


ent men, is perhaps the cauſe of that in- 


equality 1 in underſtandings hitherto attri- 
buted to the unequal perfection of their 
. | 


5 C 1. A 1. 
No two perſons receive the ſame education. 
Still learn; my inſtruction is not yet finiſhed : 


When will it be! ? When I ſhall be no longer 
ſenſible; at my death. The courſe of my Ta is 


; properly nothing more than a long courſe of edu- 


cation. e 
What is necaflary that two individuals ſhould 


receive preciſely the fame education? That they 
ſhould be in preciſely the ſame poſitions and 
the ſame circumſtances. Now ſuch an hypotheſis 
is impoſſible : it is therefore evident, that no two 


perſons can receive the ſame inſtructions, 


But why put off the term of our education to 
the utmoſt period of life? Why not confine it to 


the time expreſsly ſet apart for inſtruction, that is, 
to the period of infancy and adoleſcence ? 
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14 ON MAN AND 


I am content to- confine it to that period; and 


I will prove in like manner, that it is impoſſible 
for two men to acquire preciſely the ſame ideas. 


CY X'S 


Of the moment at which education begins. 


tion and life that it receives its firſt inſtruc- 


tion: it is ſometimes even in the womb where it 
is conceived, that it learns to diſtinguiſh between 
ſickneſs and health. The mother however deli- 
vered, the child ſtruggles and cries z hunger gripes 
it, it feels a want, and that want opens its lips, 
makes it ſieze, and greedily ſuck the nouriſhing 
| breaſt, When ſome months have paſſed, its ſight 
is diſtin, its organs are fortified, it becomes by 
degrees ſuſceptible of all impreſſions; then the 
ſenſes of ſeeing, hearing, taſting, touching, ſmell- 


ing, in a word, all the inlets to the mind are 


ſet open; then all the objects of nature ruſh 
thither in crowds, and engrave an infinity of ideas 
in the memory * In theſe firſt moments what 
can be true inſtructors of infancy ? The divers 
ſenſations it feels: theſe are ſo many inſtructions 


it receives. 


* See Mr. Buffon's eloquent and admirable diſcourſes 


on man, 
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HIS EDUCATION. 13 
If two children have the ſame preceptor, if 


they are taught to diſtinguiſh their letters, to read 


and repeat their catechiſm, &c. they are ſup- 


poſed to receive the ſame education. The phi- 


loſopher judges otherwiſe : according to him, the 


true preceptors of a child are the objects that ſur- 


round him; theſe are the inſtructors to whom he 


owes almoſt all his ideas. 


en A K m 
Of the nern of childbeod. 


Short hiſtory of ths infancy. of man will 


bring us acquainted with them. He no 


ſooner ſees the light than a thouſand ſounds ſtrike 


his ears; he hears nothing but a confuſed noiſe ; 
a thouſand bodies offer themſelves to his ſight, 


but preſent nothing but objects imperfectly defin- 


ed. It is by inſenſible degrees the infant learns 


to hear and ſee, to perceive and rectify. the e errors 
of one ſenſe by another *. 


Being conſtantly ſtruck by the fame ſenſations 
in the preſence of the ſame objects, he thereby 


* The ſenſes never deceive us; objects conſtantly make the 


impreſſions on us they ought to make. If a ſquare tower ap- 


| Pears round at a certain diſtance, it is becauſe at that diſtance 
the rays reflected from the tower ought to be confounded, and 
make it appear as it does; it is becauſe there are certain caſes 


in which the real forms of bodies cannot be aſcertained withe 
Out the united teſtimony of ſeveral ſenſes. 


acquires 
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I am content to- confine it to that period and 
I will prove in like manner, that it is impoſſible 
for two men to acquire preciſely the ſame ideas. 


CAB II. 


Of the moment at which education begins. 


T is at the very inſtant a child receives mo- 


tion and life that it receives its firſt inſtruc- 
tion: it is ſometimes even in the womb where it 


is conceived, that it learns to diſtinguiſh between 


ſickneſs and health. The mother however deli- 


vered, the child ſtruggles and cries z hunger gripes 


it, it feels a want, and that want opens its lips, 


| makes it ſieze, and greedily ſuck the nouriſhing 


breaſt. When ſome months have paſſed, its ſight 
is diſtinct, its organs are fortified, it becomes by 
degrees ſuſceptible of all impreſſions ; then the 
ſenſes of ſeeing, hearing, taſtin 


| ſet open; then all the objects of nature ruſh 
thither in crowds, and engrave an infinity of ideas 


in the memory . In theſe firſt moments what B 
can be true inſtructors of infancy ? The divers 
ſenſations it feels : * theſe are ſo many inſtructions 1 


it receives. 


* See Mr. Buffon' s eloquent and admirable diſcourſes 
on man. 
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HIS EDUCATION. 13 
If two children have the ſame preceptor, if 


they are taught to diſtinguiſh their letters, to read 
and repeat their catechiſm, &c. they are ſup- 
poſed to receive the ſame education. The phi- 


loſopher judges otherwiſe: according to him, the 


true preceptors of a child are the objects that ſur- 
round him; theſe are the inſtructors to whom he 
owes almoſt all his ideas. 


en e i 
of the infrudtrs of childbood. 


| Short hiſtory of the infancy of man lt 
bring us acquainted with them. He no 


| ſooner ſees the light than a thouſand ſounds ſtrike 
his ears; he hears nothing but a confuſed noiſe; 
a thouſand bodies offer themſelves to his ſight, 
but preſent nothing but objects imperfectly defin- 


ed. It is by inſenſible degrees the infant learns 


to hear and ſee, to perceive and rectify the errors 


of one ſenſe by another *. 3 
Being conſtantly ſtruck by the fame ſenſations 


| in the preſence. of the ſame objects, he thereby 


* The ſenſes never deceive us; objects conſtantly 5 the 
impreſſions on us they ought to make. If a ſquare tower ap- 


_ Pears round at a certain diſtance, it is becauſe at that diſtance 
the rays reflected from the tower ought to be confounded, and 


make i it appear as it does; it is becauſe there are certain caſes 
in which the real forms of bodies cannot be aſcertained withe 
out the united teſtimony of ſeveral ſenſes. 
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acquires a more complete remetnbrance of. them, 


in proportion as the ſame action of the objects are 


repeated on him; and this action of them we 


ſhould regard as the moſt conſiderable part of his 
education. 


The child in the mean time grows; he viks 
and walks alone; numberleſs falls then teach 


him to preſerve the equilibrium of his body, and 
to ſtand firm on his legs; the more painful the 
falls, the more inſtructive they prove, and the 
more adroit, attentive, and cautious he walks. 
The child grows ſtrong; he runs, he is already 
able to leap the little canals that traverſe and water 
the garden. It is then that by repeated trials and _ 
falls he learns to proportion his 1 0 to dhe width 
of the canals. ET 
Hie ſees a ſtone fall into the water and fink to 
the bottom, wille a piece of wood floats on the 
ſurface : by this inſtance he acquires the firſt idea 


of gravity. 


If he take che ſtone and the wood out of the 
water, and by chance they both fall on his feet, 


the unequal degree of pain occaſioned by their 
fall, engraves more ſtrongly on his memory the 


idea of their unequal weight and hardneſs. 


If he chance to throw the ſame ſtone againſt 
ane of the flower- pots placed on the border of a 


canal, he will then learn that ſome bodies are 
broke by a blow that others reſiſt. 


There 
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HIS EDUCATION. is 
There is therefore no man of diſcernment 
who muſt not ſee in all. objects, ſo many tu- 


tors charged with the education of our in- 
fancy k. 


But are not theſe inſtructors the ſame for all 3 : 
No. The chance is not preciſely the ſame for any 


two perſons ; but ſuppoſe it were, and that two 
children owed their dexterity in walking, running, 
and leaping to their falls; J ſay, that as it is im- 


poſſible they ſhould both have preciſely the ſame 
number of falls, and equally painful, chance 


cannot furniſh them both with the tame in- 
ſtructions. 


Place two children on a plain, in a wood, TY 


theatre, an aſſembly, or a ſhop. They will not, 


| by their mere natural poſition, be ſtruck preciſe- 
ly in the ſame manner, nor conſequently affected 
with the ſame ſenſations. What different ſubjects 
moreover are by daily occurrences inceflantly 


offered to the view of theſe two children. 
Two brothers travel with their parents, and to 


arrive at their native place they muſt traverſe 
long chains of mountains. The eldeſt follows 


his father by the ſhort and rugged road, What 


If 1 have here deſcribed the ſeveral ſtates of igfancy in 
a a curſory manner, it is becauſe I am fearful of tiring the 


reader. What imports him to know the time the child is in 


paſſing through the ſeveral periods? It is ſufficient that they 


are paſſed through. It is by no means neceſſary that my narra- 


tion ſhould be as long as the infancy of man, 


Vor. A * 7 | does 
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does he ſee? Nature in all the forms of horror; 


mountains of ice that hide their heads among 


the clouds, maſſy rocks that hang Over the travel- 
ler's head, fathomleſs caverns, and ridges of 
arid hills, from whence torrents precipitate 
with a tremenduous roar. The vounger fol- 
lows his mother through the moſt frequented 
roads, where nature appears in all her pleaſing 
forms. What objects does he behold ? Every 
where hills planted with vines and fruitful trees, 
and vallies where the wandering ſtreams divide 
the meadows, peopled by the brouzing herds. 


"Theſe two brothers have, in the fans journey, 
ſeen very different proſpects, and received very dif- 


ferent impreſſions. Now a thouſand incidents 
of the ſame nature may produce the ſame effects. 
Our life is nothing more, ſo to ſay, than a long 
chain of ſimilar incidents; let men not ever flat- 
ter themſelves, therefore, with being able to give 
two children preciſely the ſame education, 


What influence moreover may a difference in 


i it Ne occaſioned by a trifling difference 
in ſurrounding objects, have on the mind? Who 
does not know that a ſmall number of diſſimilar 
ideas, combined with thoſe two men already 

have in common, can produce a total difference 8 


in their manner of ſeeing and Judging ? 

Suppoſing, however, that chance ſhould con- 
ſtantly offer the ſame objects to two perſons, does 
it preſent them when their minds are preciſely in 
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the ſame ſituation, and when conſequently 


thoſe objects will make the ſame impreſſions 


on them? 


Of the different impreſſions objects make on us. 


HAT different objects produce different 
ſenſations is ſelf-evident. Experience, 


moreover, teaches us that the ſame objects excite 
in us different impreſſions, according to the mo- 
ment at which they preſent themſelves; and it 
is, perhaps, to theſe different impreſſions, that 
we are principally to attribute the diverſity and 
great inequality that is to be found in men 


educated in the ſame country, in the ſame habits 
and manners, and who have moreover the lame ob- 


jects before their eyes. 
There are in the mind certain moments of 


perfect repoſe, when its ſurface is not agitated by 


the leaſt breath of paſſion. The objects that then 


preſent themſelves ſometimes engage our whole 
attention; we examine more at Kildre their dif- 
ferent appearances, and the impreſſions they make 


on our memory are much more complete and 
durable. 


Occurrences of this fort are very common, 
eſpecially in early youth. A child commits a 


ts and for puniſhment is ſhut vp by himſelf 
C — "Ir 
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4% ON MAN AND 
in a chamber. What does he do? He ſces in 


the window ſome pots with flowers, he plucks 
ſome of them, he conſiders their colours, and re- 
marks their ſhades; his idle ſituation ſeems to 


give an adaitional diſcernment to his ſight. It is 


then with the child as with the blind; if the lat- 


ter have commonly the ſenſes of hearing and feel- 
ing more keen than other men, it is decals he 


is not like them diſturbed by the action of the 


light upon bis eyes, becauſe he is the more atten- 
tive, and more concentered within himſelf; and, 
laſtly, to ſupply the ſenſe he wants, he is, as M.“ 


Diderot remarks, more intereſted to improve thoſe 
lenſes that remain. 


The impreſſions s that objects make on us de- 


pend principally on the moment at which thoſe 
objects ſtrike us. In the example juſt mentioned, 
it is the attention that the child is, ſo to ſay, 
forced to give to the only objects that are expoſed 
to his fight, which makes him diſcover in the co- 


lours and form of the flowers, thoſe nice differ- 
ences that a diſtracted view, or a ſuperficial glance 


would not have permitted him to obſerve. It is 


thus that a. punuhment, or ſome ſimilar incident, 
frequently determines the taſte of a young man, 


and makes him a painter of flowers; by firſt giv= _ 
ing him ſome knowledge of their beauty, EY 


then a love for thoſe pictures that repreſent them. 
Now. to how many like incidents is the educa= 


tion of youth liable? and how can. we imagine 


them. 
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them to be the ſame in any two indvividuals? 


How many other cauſes, moreover, prevent two 


children, whether at home or at college, from 
receiving the ſame education? 


CHAP Y: 


Of a collegiate education. 


the ſame college, are ſuppoſed to have 


| received the ſame education. But at what age 
do they enter the college ? At ſeven or eight 
years. Now at that age they have already charged 
their memories with ideas, which being partly owing 


to chance, and partly acquired in the parental 


abode, ariſe from the ſtate, the character, the 
fortune, and wealth of their parents. Can we 


then be ſurpriſed that children entering a col- 


lege with ideas frequently ſo different, ſhould diſ- 
cover more or leſs ardour for ſtudy, more or leſs 


taſte for certain branches of ſcience; and thar the 


ideas they have already acquired being united 


— 


with thoſe they receive in common in the ſchools, 
ſhould produce in them a conſiderable alteration? 
From ideas thus altered, and combining again 
among themſelves, muſt frequently ariſe unex- 
pected productions. From hence chat inequality 
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in minds, and that diverſity of taſtes obſerved i in 
the pupils of the ſame college &. 
Is it the ſame of domeſtic education ? 


C H A EI. 
Of domeſtic education, 


[TV HIS fort of education is doubtleſs more uni- 
form; it is more the fame. Two children are 
brought up under their parents, have the ſame pre- 
ceptor, nearly the ſame objects before their eyes; and 
read the ſame books. The inequality of age is the 
only difference that appears to have any influence on 
their inſtruction; would you rendered that ineffec- 
tual? Suppoſe then theſe two brothers to be 
twins? But have they had the ſame nurſe ? What 
does that ſignify ? It ſignifies a great deal. How 
can we doubt the influence of the diſpoſition of 
the nurſe on the child? At leaſt they made no 
doubt of it in Greece, as is evident by the con- 


ſequence in which the Lacedæmonian nurſes 
were held. 


N 1 have elſewhere obſerved, that it is to chance, that is to 
ſay, to what is not taught by a maſter, we owe the greateſt 
part of our inſtruction, He whoſe knowledge ſhould be con- 
fned to the truths he learns from his governor, or his tutor, and 
to the facts contained in the ſmall number of books that are 


read in the claſſes, would doubtleſs be the moſt ignorant child 
in the world. | 


op 
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In fact, ſays Plutarch, if the Spartan does not 
cry even at the breaſt; if he be inſenſible to fear, 


and already patient under ſufferings, he owes it 
to his nurſe. In France, where I live, as in 
Greece, "the choice of a nurſe therefore cannot 


be matter of indifference. 
But ſuppoſe the ſame nurſe to have ſuckled 
theſe twins, and to have brought them up with the 


ſame care. I; it to be imagined, when returned 
to their parents, the father and mother will have 
preciſely the ſame degree of affection for theſe 
two children? and that the preference impercepti— 


bly given to one of the two, will have no in- 


fluence on his education ? 


Suppoſe, moreover, that the father and mo- 


ther ſhould regard them equally, will it be the 


ſame with the domeſtics? Will not the tutor 


have a favourite? and will the fondneſs that he 
ſhews for one of the two children be long un- 
noticed by the other? The different paſſions, or 
patience of the maſter, and the ſoftneſs or ſeveri- 
ty of his lectures, will they have no effect on the 
children? In the laſt place, will theſe two twins 


enjoy the ſame ſtate of health? 
In the career of the arts and the ſciences, ſup- 


poſe them both to ſet off with an equal pace, if 


the firſt be ſtopped by ſome diſorder, and ſuffer 
the other to advance too far before him, his ſtu- 
dies will become diſguſtful to him. If a child 
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24 ON MAN AN P 
loſe the hope of pre-eminence, if he be obliged 
in a certain ſenſe, to acknowledge a number of 
ſuperiors, he becomes thereby incapable of a vi- 
gorous application: even the fear of puniſhment 
is then ineffectual. This fear cauſes a child to 
contract a habit of attention, makes him learn to 
read, and perform all that he is enjoined; but it 
will not inſpire him with that ardour for ſtudy 
which is the only pledge of great acquirements. It 
is emulation that produces genius, and a deſire of 
becoming illuſtrious that creates talents, It is 
from the moment when the love of glory fires the 
breaſt, and rakes poſſeſſion of the man, that we 
are to date the progreſs of his intellectual faculties. 
1 have always thought that the ſcience of educa- 
tion is, perhaps, nothing more than a knowledge 
of the means of exciting emulation, which may 
be lighted up or -itingnithed by a ſingle word, A 
commendation beſtowed on the care with which 
a child examines an object, and the exact de- 
ſcription he gives of it, has ſometimes been ſuf— 
ficient to excite in him that ſort of attention to 
which he has afterwards owed the ſuperiority of 
his underſtanding. A collegiate, or domeſtic 
education! is therefore never the fame for any two 
| individuals. 5 
From the education of childhood. we will. 
| proceed to that of youth. Let not this examen 
be regarded as ſuperfluous, This ſecond edica- 
tion is the moſt important: mankind have then 
1 175 othet 
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other inſtructors, with whom it is proper to be 
acquainted. 


It is in youth, moreover, that our taſtes and 


our talents are formed. This ſecond education, 
the leaſt uniform, and the moſt abandoned to 
chance, is, at the ſame time, the moſt Pope to 


confirm the truth of my opinion. | 


CHA P. VIE 
of the education of youth, 


T is at leaving the college and entering the 


world that the education of youth begins. 


It is leſs uniform than that of childhood, bur 


more dependent on chance, and doubtleſs more 


| important. The youth is then attacked by a. 
greater number of ſenfations : all that ſurrounds 


him ſtrikes him, and ſtrikes him forcibly. 


It is at the age When certain paſſions ſpring 


up, that all the objects of nature agitate and im- 
pel him the moſt ſtrongly. It is then that he re- 


ceives the moſt efficacious inſtruction; it is then 
that his taſtes and his character are determined; 
and, laſtly, that being more free, and more him 
ſelf, the paſſions excited in his heart determine 
his habits, and frequently all the future condudt of 


his life. 


In children the difference of underſtanding and 
character is not always very obvious. En- 
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caged | in the ſame ſort of ſtudies, ſubje& to the 


ſame diſcipline, and moreover without paſſions, 


their exterior is ſufficiently ſimilar. 
The ſeed, that by ſpringing up, ſhall one day 
make ſo much difference in their taſtes, is either 


not yet formed, or at leaſt is yet impercepti= 


ble. 1 compare two children to two men ſit- 


ting on a bank, but with their backs to each 


other. If they riſe up and walk in the direction 


they ſat, they will inſenſibly become further diſ- 
tant, and ſoon lofe ſight of each other, unleſs 
by again changing their direction, tome accident 


make them again approach. 
1. bnd des 9 children in . or 


colleges is the effect of conſtraint. When they 
have the college the conſtraint ceaſes. Then 
begins, as I have already ſaid, the ſecond educa- 
tion of man; an education the more directed by 
chance, as youth on entering the world find 
themſelves in the midſt of a greater number of 
objects. NO. the more the ſurrounding objects 


are multiplied and diverſified, the leſs can the 


father or the maſter depend on the reſult of their 
impreſſion, and the leſs part the one and the 
bother have in the education of a young man. 


The new and principal inſtructors of youth 


are the form of government under which they 


live, and the manners that form of government 


gives to a nation. 


Maſters 
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| Maſters and pupils are all ſubject to theſe in- 
ſtitutors; thele are the principal, but, however, 


not the only i:'truCtors of youth; among theſe I 
alſo reckon the rank a young man holds in the 
world, his wealth or indigence, the ſocieties 
with which he is connected “; and, laſtly, his 
friends, his books, and his miſtreſſes. Now it. 
is on chance that depend his opulence, or po- 
verty, and the choice of his ſociety (10), his 
friends, his books, and his miſtreſſes. It is on 
chance, therefore, that depends the choice of the 
principal part of his inſtructors. It is chance, 


moreover, that places him in this or that poſition, 


excites, extinguiſhes or modifies his taſtes and 
paſſions; and that has, conſequently, the greateſt 
part in forming his character. The character of 
a man is the immediate effect of his paſſions, and 
his paſſions are often the immediate effects of his 
ſituations. - 


The moſt ſtriking alt are ſometimes the 


: 3 of an infinity of little accidents. It is 
from an infinity of threads of hemp that the largeſt 
cables are formed (11). There is no change 
that chance cannot produce in the character of a 


man. But why do thele changes almoſt always 


Does a man ſearch for the company of the learned? Does 


he live habitually with thoſe of ſuperior abilities? He be- 


comes enlightened. It is to a delire I always had to con- 


verſe with ſuch men, ſaid to me one © Gay a celebrate d author, 
hat I owe my feeble talents, 
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operate in a manner unperceived by himſelf? Be- 


cauſe to perceive them, he muſt have a molt ſe- 
vere and penetrating eye on himſelf. Now plea- 


ſure, idleneſs, ambition, poverty, &c. equally 


divert him from this obſervation, Every thing 


turns him away from himſelf. A man has, more- 
over, ſo much reſpect for himſelf, ſo much ve- 


neration for his own conduct, as being the con- 
ſequence of ſuch ſagacious and profound reflec- 


tion, that he can rarely permit himſelf to examine 


it: pride forbids, and pride is readily obeyed. 


Chance has, therefore, a neceſſary and bell 
derable influence on our education. The events 
of life are frequently the produce of the moſt. 
trifling incidents. I know this aſſertion diſ- 


guſts our vanity, which conſtantly aſſigns great 

cauſes to effects that appear to it of great conſe- 
quence, To deſtroy the illuſions of pride, I 
| thall prove, by the aid of facts, that it is to the 
moſt trifling incidents the moſt illuſtrious citi- 
zens have ſometimes owed their talents. From 


whence I conc}ude, that chance acts in a like man- 
ner on all mankind, and if its effects on ordinary 
minds are leſs remarked, it is merely be- 


cauſe minds of this ſort are themſelves leſs re- 
ai Fate 
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HAT. YI 


Of 1he chances to which we often owe illuſtrious 
Characters. 


OR my firſt exam ple, I ſhall cite M. Vaucan- 


ſon: his pious mother had a ſpiritual director, 
who lived in a cel}, to which the hall where the 
clock was placed ſerved as an antichamber. 


The mother paid frequent viſits to this director. 


Her ſon waited for her in the antichamber: 
there alone, and having nothing to do, he wept 


with wearineſs, while his mother wept with re- 


pentance. However, as we commonly weep 
and weary ourſelves as little as poſſible, and as in 


a ſtate of vacation there are no ſenſations indif- 


ferent, young Vaucanſon was ſoon ſtruck with the 


uniform motion of the pendulum, and deſirous of 


_ diſcovering its cauſe, His curioſity was rouſed; 
he approached the clock caſe, and ſaw, through 
the crevices, the wheels that turn each other 
diſcovered a part of the mechaniſm, and gueſſod 
at the reſt. He projected a ſimilar machine, 
which he executed in wood with a knife, and at 


laſt was able to make a clock more or leſs perfect, 


Encouraged by this firſt ſucceſs his taſte for 


mechanics was determined, His talents diſplay- 
ed themſelves, and the ſame genius that enabled 


him 
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him to make a clock in wood, ſhowed him the poſ- 
ſibility of forming a fluting automaton. 

A chance of the ſame ſort allumined the genius 
| of Milton, Cromwell died, his fon ſucceeded 
him, and was driven out of England. Milton par- 
ticipated his ill- fortune; he loſt the place of ſecre- 
tary to the protector, was impriſoned, releaſed, 
and driven into exile. At laſt he returned, retired | 
to the country, and there, in the leiſure of retreat 
and diſgrace, he executed the poem which he had 

projected in his youth, and which has Placed him 
in the rank of the greateſt of men. 
If Shakeſpeare had been, like his father, always 
a dealer in wool ; if his imprudence had not oblig- 
ed him to quit his commerce, and his country 
it he had not aſſociated with libertines, and ſtole 
deer from the park of a nobleman ; had not been 
purſued for the theft, and obliged to take refuge 
in London; engage in a company of actors; and, 
at laſt, diſguſted with being an indifferent per- 
former (12), he had not turned author; the pru- 
dent Shakeſpeare had never been the celebrated 
Shakeſpeare; and whatever ability he might have 
acquired in the trade of wool, his name would 
never have reflected a luſtre on England. . 
It was a chance nearly ſimilar that determined 
the taſte of Moliere for the ſtage. His grand- 
father loved the theatre, and frequently carried 
him rhither. The young man lived in diſſipation; 
the 
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the father obſerving it, afked in anger, if his fon 
was to be made an actor. Would to God, 
plied the grandfather, he was as good an 440 
as Montroſe. Thoſe words ftruck young Mo- 
| iere; he took a diſguſt to his trade, and France 
owes its greateſt comic writer to that accidental 
reply. Moliere, a ſkilful tapeſtry-maker, had 
never elſe Deen cited among the great men of his 
5 nation. | 
Corneille loved; he made verſes for his miſ- 
treſs, became a poet, compoſed Melite (1 2), 
then Cinna, Rodogune, &c. is the honour of 
his country, and an object of emulation for poſte- 


rity. The diſcrete Corneille had remained a 


lawyer, and compoſed briefs that would have 
been forgotten with the cauſes he defended. 
Thus it is, that the devotion of a mother, the 
death of Cromwell, deer-ſtealing, the exclama- 
tion of an old man, and the beauty of a woman, 
have given five illuſtrious characters to Eu- 
rope ö : 

I ſhould never have done if 1 would enume- 
Tate all the writers celebrated for their talents, 
and who owed thoſe talents to ſimilar inci- 
dents T. Many Fee adopt my opinion 


* It will doubtleſs be 654. that fimilar incidents would 
not produce ſimilar effects but on men organiſed in a 
certain manner; I ſhall anſwer this objeftion in the next 
ſection. | 
f vill not be improper, however, to add Li one more ine 
Sane; Newton, in bis ung 22 Was a fudent at Cam- 


bridze, 
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on this particular. M. Bonnet * compares with: 
me, genius to a lens, that burns in one point 


only. Genius, according to us, is but the pro- 


duce of a ſtrong and concentered attention to any 


art or ſcience; but from whence does this at- 


tention proceed ? From a lively taſte we feel 
for that art or ſcience. Now this taſte is not the 


mere gift of nature T. Is a man born without 
ideas? He is born alſo without taſtes. We may, 


therefore regard them as acquiſitions ariſing from the 


ſituations in which we are placed . Genius then, 
is the remote produce of incidents or chances 
nearly ſimilar to thoſe I have cited (14). 

M. Rouſſeau is not of this opinion: he is, hs 
ever, himſelf an inſtance of the power of chance. 


Bridge, but during the time of the plague retired into the country. 
As he was reading under an applistree, one of the fruit Al ar 


ſtruck him a ſmart blow on the head. When be obſerved. the 
| ſmallneſs of the apple he was ſurpriſed at the force of the ftroke, 


This led him to conſider the accelerating motion of falling bodies, 


from ewhence he deduced the principles of gravity, and laid he 


foundation of that philoſophy which will reflec honour on the 
_ Engliſh nation, abhen, perhaps, the names of Crip, Agincourt, 


and Blenhiem will be utterly forgotten. 
* See his Analytical Eſſay on the Faculties of the Mind. 
+ If children have ſeldom the taſte we would give them, 


it is the fault of their inſtructors, and not that of their or- | 


ganiſation. 
t The only diſpoſition to ſcience a man has at his birth, 
35 the faculty of comparing and combining. In fact, all the 
operations of his mind are neceſſarily reduced to the obſerv- 
| Ing of the relations objects have to him, and among them- 
- ſelves. In the next ſection L ſhall examine e what this G 


is in man. 


On 
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On entering the world fortune placed him in 
the train of an ambaſſador. A bickering with 


that miniſter made him quit the political career 
(15), and follow that of the arts and ſciences. 
His choice lay between eloquence and muſic; 
equally adapted to ſucceed in both thoſe arts, his 
taſte remained for ſome time undetermined ; a” 


particular ſeries of circumitances made him at laſt 


prefer eloquence; a ſeries of another kind would 
have made him a muſician. Who knows if the 
favours of a fair chantreſs would not have produced 
that effect (16). No one at leaſt can affirm, 


that love could not have made an Orpheus of 


the French Plato. But what particular incident 
made M. Rouſſeau enter the career of eloquence ? 


I do not know: that is his ſecret; all that I can 
fay is, that in this purſuit his firſt ſucceſs was Tuſ- 
ficient to determine his choice. 


The academy of Dijon propoſed E prize for 
eloquence, It was a whimſical ſubject *; the 


queſtion was, Whether the ſciences be more hurt- 


ful than uſeful to ſeciety * The only ſtriking man- 
ner of treating this queſtion was to take part 
_ againſt the ſciences. M. Rouſſeau was ſenſible 
of this; and made on this ſubject an eloquent 
diſcourſe, that deſerved and obtained great en- 


He that propoſed this prize probably thought, that the 
only way to become equally eſtimable with any other, was to 
prove, that any other! is as ignorant as himſelf. 


Vol. I. ?³ ee 
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comiums *. This ſucceſs made the remarkable 


period of his life. From hence aroſe his glory, his 
misfortunes, and his paradoxes. 
Charmed with the beauty of his own diſcourſe, 


the. maxims of the orator (17) ſoon became thoſe 
of the philoſopher; and from that moment, devot- 


ed to the love of paradoxes, nothing was difficult 


to him. Was it neceffary to maintain, in order 


to defend his opinion, that the man abſolutely 
brutal, without art, without induſtry, and infe- 


| rior to every known ſavage, is notwithſtanding 
more virtuous and happy than the poliſhed citizen 
of London or Amſterdam! ? he was ready to main- | 


tain it. 


The dupe of his own. eloquence, and con- 


tent with the title of an orator, he renounced 


that of a philoſopher, and his errors became the 


conſequence of his firſt ſucceſs. The leaſt cauſes 


have often produced the greateſt effects. Chag- 
rined at laſt by contradictions, or perhaps too. 


* A man who is maſter of a five flyle, and 7s <vell we! fed in 


ſophiſirv, will always Hine by taking the paradoxical fide of a 


queſtion. He that ſhould attempt to prove that <ve ſee the light 
of the ſun at mid-day, how juſtly ſoever his arguments were range 
ed and how beautiful ſoever his language, <vould have but few- 
readers, W hereas, he that ſhould aſſert awe ſee the ſun's light at 
midnight, and ſupport his afſertion in a pleaſing language, by 
ſomething like argument, <vould have many admirers, For the 


| human mind, though not convinced, is always pleaſed to find the 


appearance of argument ao Here it has no ri got to expect any ar- 


gument at all, 


fond 


F 
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fond of ſingularity, M. Rouſſeau quitted Paris and 
his friends: he retired to Montmorenci (18). He 


there compoſed and publiſhed his Emelius ; and 


was purſued by envy, ignorance, and hypocriſy. 


Eſteemed by all Europe for his eloquence, he 


was perſecuted in France. They applied to him 
this paſſage, cruciatur ubi eft, laudatur ubi non 
*. Obliged at laſt to retire to Swiſſerland, 

and continually mote irritated againſt perſecution, 


he there wrote his famous letter addreſſed to the 
archbiſhop of Paris. Thus it is that all the ideas 


of a man, all his glory, and all his misfortunes, are 
frequently formed into a ſeries by the inviſible 
power of à firſt event. M. Rouſſeau, therefore, 
as well as an infinity of illuſtrious men, may be 
conſidered as one of the chefs d œuvres of 
chance. 


Let me not be ba wich having 85 58 


to conſider the cauſes to which great men have ſo 
frequently owed their talents; my ſubject obliged 
me to it. I ſhall not grow tedious by details, I 
know that the public is fond of great talents, and 


that the trifling cauſes by which they are produc- 


ed appears of little conſequence. I ſee with plea- 
ſure a river roll its waves majeſtically through the 
plain, bur it is with labour my imagination mounts 
to its ſource, to ſee it aſſemble the volume of 


* This ſentence is applicable to almoſt every philoſopher 
whoſe writings have obtained the public eſteem, 
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waters neceſſary to its courſe. Objects preſent 
themſelves to us in maſſes; it is with wearineſs 


we attend to their decompoſition, I cannot per- 
ſuade myſelf without difficulty, that the comet 


which traverſes with ſuch rapidity our mundane 
ſyſtem, and menaces its ruin, is nothing more 
than a certain compoſition of inviſible atoms. 

In morals, as in phyſics, we are ſtruck by the 


great alone: we conſtantly aſſign great cauſes to 
great effects; we would make the ſigns in the 
Zodiac anounce the fall or revolution of empires. 
Yet how many cruſades have been undertaken or 


ſuſpended ; how many revolutions accompliſhed 


or prevented; how many wars kindled or extin- 


guiſhed, by the intrigues of a prieſt, a woman, 
or a miniſter. It is for want of ſecret anecdotes, 


that we do not every where find the glove of the 
daucheſs of Marlborough *. 


Let what I here ay of empires be pled to 


individuals: it will appear lu like manner, that 


their exaltation or diſgrace, their happineſs or 


miſery, are the produce of a certain ſeries of cir- 
cumſtances, of an infinity of chances unforeſeen, 


and is apparently inſigniſicant. I compare the 


* The phyſicians ſay, that a great acrimony in the ſemi- 


nal matter was the cauſe of the violent paiſron of Henry VII. 
for women. It is therefore to this acrimony England owes 
the deſtruction of popery. Hiſtory would perhaps degrade 
its dignity, if it were always to ſearch out in this manner 


the ſecret cauſes of great events: but it would be far more 
inſtructive. 
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HIS EDUCATION; a5 
a little incidents that produce the great events of our 
1 lives, to the hairy fibres of a root that inſinuate 
* inſenſibly into the clefts of a rock, and there 
increaſe that it may one day ſpring up. 
Chance *, therefore has, and always will, 
A have a part in our education, and eſpecially in [ 
2? that of men of genius; therefore, would you inn N 
Ctreaſe their number in a nation, obſerve the means 
that are uſed by chance to inſpire mankind with a 
deſire of becoming illuſtrious. This obſervation 
made, place them expreſsly and frequently in the 
ſame poſitions that chance places them but ſel- 
dom: this is the only way to make them nu- 
Merous. 

The moral 3 of mankind i is now almoſt 
entirely abandoned to chance. To render it per- 
fect, the plan muſt be directed by public utility, 

> and founded on ſimple and invariable principles ; 5 
this 13 the only method to diminiſh the influence it 
receives from chance, and to obviate the contra- 
dictions that are found, and muſt neceſſarily be 

found, among all the various provepts. of modern 
education, 


1 muſt inform the reader, that by the word Chance, I 
mean the unknown concatenation of cauſes proper to produce 


ſech or ſuch an effect, and that I never uſe _'s word i in any” 
other ſenſe. 


bg 
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O H — p. I. 


of the principal cauſes ft 47 te alitiins in the 
— of education. 


1 


N Europe, and eſpecially in the catholic 


different and contradictory: 
e one is the ſpiritual power, 
The other is the temporal power. 


The ſtrength and grandeur of the latter depends 
on the ſtrength and grandeur of the empire it 


commands. The real ſtrength of a prince con- 


its in the ſtrength of the nation; when that 


ceaſes to be reſpected, the prince ceaſes to be 


powerful. He deſires, and ought to deſire, that 
his ſubjects be brave, induſtrious, learned, and — 
virtuous. Is it the ſame with the ſpiritual power: ? 


No; its intereſt is not the ſame, The power of 


the prieſt depends on the ſuperſtition and ſtupid 
credulity of the people. It is of little ſignifi- 
cance to him that they be learned ; the leſs they 


know the more docile they will be to his dictates. 
The intereſt of the ſpiritual power is not connect- 
ed with that F a nation, but with that of a ſect. 


Two 


1 countries, if all the precepts of education are 
contradictory, it is becauſe public inſtruction is 
there confided to two powers, whoſe intereſts are 
oppoſite, and whoſe precepts therefore k be | 
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Two nations are at war; what is it to the pope 


which is the maſter and which the ſlave, if the 


conqueror and conquered are both to be ſubject 
to him? If the French fink under the power of 
the Portugueſe; if the houſe of Braganza mounts 
the throne of the Bourbons, the pope ſees no- 
thing in it but an increaſe of his authority, 
What does the ſacerdotal power require of a 
nation ? A blind ſubmiſſion, a credulity without 
| bounds, a puerile and contagious fear. Whether 
the nation renders itſelf renowned for its ta- 
lents and patriotic virtues, is what the clergy 
concern themſelves little about. Great talents 
and great virtues are almoſt unknown in Spain, 
Portugal, and in all parts where the ſpiritual power 
is moſt formidable. 


Ambition, it is true, is common to Pork 


powers, but the means by which it is gratified 
are very different. To raiſe itſelf to the higheſt 
point of grandeur, the one muſt exalt the Pas- 
ſions of men, and the other debaſe them. 

If it be to a love of the public good, to juſtice, 
to riches, and glory, that the temporal power 
owes its warriors, its magiſtrates, its merchants, 


and men of letters; if it be by the commerce of 


its towns, the valour of its troops, the equity of 
its ſenate, and the genius of its literati, that the 


prince renders his nation reſpectable among others, 
the ſtrong paſſions directed to the general good 


then ſerve as the baſis of his grandeur. 


D 4 | The 


is odious to him in the laity; it thwarts his de- 


are certain, that the ſyſtem of religion has been 
conſtantly directed by this plan. 1 


What did they preach? The community of property. 

Wha offered himſelf as the depoſitary of the goods 
that were to be in common? The prieſt, Who vio- 
| lated the depoſit, and made himſelf the proprietor ? 

The prieſt. When the rumour of the end of the 


his deſigns, he hoped, that ſtruck with a panic, 
their ſalvation. Life, they ſaid, is but a pa. 


If diſcourſes of this kind did not entirely detach 
the laity from earthly enjoyments, it at leaſt 
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The eccleſiaſtic corps, on the contrary, found 
their grandeur on the deſtruction of thoſe very 
paſſions. The prieſt is ambitious, but ambition 


ſigns. The project of the prieſt is to extinguiſh 
every deſire in man, to make him diſguſt his 
wealth and power, and by that diſguſt to appro— 

riate both of them to himſelf (19). Of this we 


At the time that chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed, 5 


world was ſpre ad abroad, by whom was it authenti- 
cated ? The prieſt. The report was favourable to 
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mankind would be anxious about one matter on- 
ly (a matter in reality of importance) that of 


ſage: heaven is our inheritance; why then 
ſhould we give ourſelves up to earthly pleaſures ? 


weaned them from the love of their relations, of 
glory, of the public good, and of their country. 
Heroes then became rare; and ſovereigns, ſtruck 
with the hope of mighty poſſeſſions in Heaven. 

conſented 
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conſented ſometimes to commit to a prieſt a part 
of their terreſtial authority. The prieſt ſeized it, 
and to preſerve it depreciated true glory and true 


virtue. It was no longer permitted to honour 
ſuch characters as Minos, Lycurgus, Codrus, 
Ariſtides, Timoleon; in a word, the defenders 


and benefactors of their country. Other models 


were propoſed, other names, were inſcribed in 


the calendar; and inſtead of the ancient heroes, 


were ſeen the names of St. Anthony, St. Criſ- 
pin, St. Claire, St. Þiacre, St. Francis (20); 


in ſhort, the names of all thoſe. ſolitary wretches, 
who, dangerous to ſociety . by the example of 
their ſtupid religion, retired to cloiſters and 
deſerts, there to vegetate and end their uſeleſs 
days. 


By ſuch models the prieſts hoped to accuſtom ; 


mankind to regard this life as a ſhort Journey. 


They then hoped that being without deſires for 
terreſtrial goods, and without friendſhip for thoſe 
they ſhould meet on their journey, they would 


become equally indifferent to their own happi— 
neſs and that of their poſterity. In fact, if life 


be nothing more than a baiting- place, why 


mould we be ſo intereſted in the affairs that con- 


cern it? A traveller does not repair the walls of 
an inn where he is to paſs one night only. 


To ſecure their grandeur, and ſatisfy their 
ambition, the ſpiritual and temporal powers 
muſt, therefore, in every country, employ very 


different | 


42 ON MAN AN D 
different means. Charged in common with the 
inſtruction of the public, they muſt engrave on 


the hearts and minds of men precepts that are 
contradictory, and relative to the intereſt that 
one has in n and the other in extinguiſhing 


the paſſions *. 


That theſe two powers, however, equally 
' preach probity, I allow. But they do not at- 
rach the ſame meaning to the word ; and modern 


Rome, under the government of the pope, has 
not certainly the fame idea of virtue that the an- 


cient Romans had under the conſulate of the 
elder Brutus. The aurora of reaſon begins to 


appear; men now know that the ſame words do 


not every where convey the ſame ideas. What 
therefore is now required of an author ? That he 


annex clear ideas to the rerms he uſes. The 


reign of the dark ſcholaſtics may diſappear ; the 
theologians will not perhaps always impoſe on 
the people and governments. Of this we may 
reſt aſſured, that they will not at leaſt preſerve 


their power by the means they have acquired it, 


| Circumſtances have changed with the times : the 


necellicy of the paſſions is now confeſſed ; it is 


found, that by their preſervation, that of empires 
is ſecured. Paſſions are, in effect, ſtrong deſires, 


* To attempt to deſtroy the paſſions of men, is to attempt 


| to deſtroy their action. Does the theologian rail at the paſ- 


ſions? he is the pendulum that MOCKs 1 its ſ {privg, and the effect 


dat miſtakes its cauſe, 


and 
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and theſe deſires may be either conformable or 
contrary to the public welfare. If avarice and in- 


tolerance be hurtful and criminal paſſions, it is 


not ſo with the deſire to render ourſelves illuſtri- 


ous by talents and patriotic virtues (21). By an- 


nihilating the deſires, you annihilate the mind; 


every man without paſſions has within him no 


principle of action, nor motive to act. 
Lou are, O catholic clergy! rich and power- 
ful upon the earth, but your power may be de- 


ſtroyed with that of the nations you command. 
By degrading them ſtill more, they may be 
: conquered by others, and will ceaſe to be undef | 
your ſubjection. Even your own intereſt re- 
quires that men mould continue to be excited by 8 
paſſions and wants; to ſtifle them in man vou 


muſt change his nature. 
O venerable theologians! O brutes! O my 


\ brethren! abandon the ridiculous project: ſtudy 
the human heart, examine the ſprings by which 
it is moved, and if you have not yet any clear 
idea of morality and politics (22), forbear to teach 


them. Pride has led you too long aſtray: 


remember the ingenious fable of the birth 


of Momus. The moment he ſaw the day, 
ſays a great poet, the infant god filled We 


with his cries; the celeſtial court was ſtuned: 
quiet him, each one gave the child a arching 
Jupiter, who had uſt then created man, gave 


him to Momus, and ever ſince man has been the 
puppet 
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puppet of folly, Now among the puppets of this 
fort, the moſt rueful, proud, and ridiculous, is a 


doctor of divinity (23). O theological puppet ! 
do not perſiſt in deſtroying the paſhons, they are 
the vital principles of a ſtate (24). Employ 
yourſelf in promoting the general good; endeav- 
our to trace out a plan of inſtruction, whoſe clear 
and ſimple principles ſhall all center in the hap- 


pineſs of the public. | 
How far diſtant are we from ſuch a plan of 


inſtruction? Parents and maſters, with little har= 
mony among themſelves, are equalty-i ignorant of 
what children ought to be taught. Their ideas 
of education are yet all confuſed, and from 
thence ariſes that glaring contradiction i in all their 


precepts. 


CHATS 


En of contradiftory ideas or precepts inculcat- 
ed in * youth. 


F, in order to ſhow more ſenſibly the 
contradiction in all the precepts of our edu- 


cation, I am obliged to deſcend to a more 
familiar ſtyle, the ſubject will plead my excuſe. 
It is in the religious ſeminaries deſtined for the 
inſtruction of young ladies, that theſe contradic- 
tions are moſt glaring, Suppoſe therefore J 


enter 
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enter a convent : it is eight in the morning, the 


hour of conference ; there is held a diſcourſe on 


modeſty ; the ſuperior of the convent proves, 
that a boarder ſhould never look at a man. The 
clock ſtrikes nine; the dancing-maſter is in the 
parlour. Mind your ſteps, he ſays to his ſcholar, 
hold up your head, and always look at your 


partner. Now which of theſe is ſhe to believe? 


the dancing-maſter or the miſtreſs of the con- 
vent? The ſcholar does not know; and there- 


fore acquires neither the grace the firſt would 


give her, nor the reſerve that is preached to her 
by the other, Now from whence do theſe con- 
traditions ariſe, but from the contradictory de- 
fires of the parents, who would have their daugh- 
ter at once agreeable and reſerved, join the pru- 
dery of the cloiſter to the graces of the theatre? 
That | is, they would conciliate irreconcilables “. 


The Turkiſh education is, perhaps, the ay 


one that is conſentaneous with what is required 
of women in their own country (25). 
The principles of education will be variable 


and indeterminate ſo long as they do not regard 


one certain point. What point is that? The 
greateſt public utility! 1 chat ie, the greateſt plea- 


2 A girl! is ET ES to by incere and ingenuous. A kuſband 
is provided for her; ſhe does not like him; ſhe declares it free- 
ly : it is taken amiſs. The parents, therefore, would have 


her true or falſe, according as it is their intereſt that the _— 


be the one or the other, 
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ſure, and the greateſt happineſs, of the largeſt 
Humber of citizens. 


Do parents loſe this point of view ? They wan- 


der here and there in the paths of inſtruction. 
Faſhion is their only guide. They know that to 
make their daughter a muſician they muſt pay a 
maſter of muſic, but they do not know that to 
give her juſt ideas of virtue they muſt in like 


manner pay a maſter of morality. 


When a mother undertakes the education of 
her daughter, ſhe tells her in the morning, while 
putting on the rouge, that deauty i8 nothing; 
that virtue and talents are all k. At that moment 
company enters to the mother's toilet; every one 
praiſes the young lady's beauty, but not once a 
twelvemonth a word is faid about her talents and 
virtue +, The only recompence moreover that 
18 promiſed to her application and her virtue, 
is the ornaments of dreſs, and yet they would 
have the young girl be indifferent to her beauty. 
Into what confuſion muſt her ideas be thrown by 

ſuch conduct! 


* Do they tude A girl that without talents ſhe will 


of her companions has made an excellent match, becauſe 


ſhe had a large ne and that wirhout a fortune no one can 


be married. | 
+ If they at praiſe pothing but began 3 in a daugh- 


never get a huſband ? to-morrow ſhe hears that the moſt ſtupid 


ter, it is becauſe beauty is really the moſt intereſting and de- 


fireable quality in her we viſit, and to whom we are netther 


' huſband nor friend; and with women the men are always 
on a viſit. 


The 
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The education of a youth is not more conſen- 
taneous: the firſt duty preſcribed him is the 
obſervance of the laws; the ſecond, their viola- 


tion, when he is offended; in caſe of an inſult, 
he is to fight, under pain of being diſhonoured. 
Do they prove to him, that it is by ſervices ren- 


dered his country, he will obtain the conſi- 
deration of this world, and the felicity of the 
next; what models do they propoſe for his imi- 


tation? A monk, a fanatical and ſlothful derviſe, 
whoſe intoleration has filled empires with trouble 


and deſolation. 


A father recommends to his ſon fidelity to his 
promiſe. A theologian then comes and tells the 
young man, that we are not bound to keep our 
promiſe to the enemies of God; for which reaſon 
Lewis XIV. revoked the edict of Nantz given by 
his anceſtors; that the pope has decided this queſ- 

tion, by declaring every treaty made between ca- 
tholic princes and heretics to be void, and by giv- 
ing the former the power of violating thoſe treaties 


whenever they have ſufficient ſtrength. 
A preacher proves in the pulpit, that the God 


of the Chriſtians is the God of truth; that it is by 


their hatred to falſchood his worſhippers are 
known (26). He deſcends from the pulpit, and 


then owns, that it is quite prudent to obſerve a 

reſervation (27); that he himſelf in praiſing the 
truth, takes great care how he ſpeaks it (28). In 
fact, the man who ſhould write the true hiſtory 
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of his times, in a catholic country, would ſet all 


theſe worſhippers of the God of truth againſt him 
(29). In ſuch a country, a man to guard himſelf 
from perſecution, mult either be dumb, a foo], or 


a llar, 
Suppoſe a preceptor, by force of appliestion, 


ſhould inſpire bis pupil with candour and hu- 
manity; his ſpiritual director enters, and tells 
him that we may pardon mankind their vices, 
but not their errors; that in the latter caſe in- 
dulgence i is a crime, and that every one who does 
not think as he does ſhould be burned. 1 
Buch is the ignorance and contradiction of a 
. thoologiar; that he declaims againſt the paſſions 
at the very moment he would excite emulation in 
bis pupil. He then forgets that emulation is a 
paſſion, and a very ſtrong paſſion too, if we judge 
by its effects. 


In every part of education, therefore, there is 
contradiction. What is the cauſe? An i Ignorance of 


the true principles of this ſcience; they have nothing 


but confuſed ideas about it. Mankind ſhould be 


elucidated; the prieſt oppoſes it. Does the truth 
dawn a moment upon them? Its rays are abſorb- 
ed in the darkneſs of ſcholaſtics. Error and crime 

both ſearch for obſcurity, the one in words (30), 
the other in the night. Let not however all the 
| contradictions of our education be charged to 
. theology; there are ſome alſo that ariſe from the 
vices of government, How will you perſuade a_ 


youth 
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youth to be faithful to ſociety, and to keep the 
ſecret of another, when even in England, the. 


government, under a moſt frivolous pretext, opens 
the letters of private perſons - and betrays the 
public confidence? How can you flatter your- 


ſelf with an expectation of inſpiring him with a a 
horror for ſpies and informers, when he ſees them 


honoured, rewarded, and penſioned. 


When a young man comes from the college, and 
mixes with the world, he is expected to render 
| himſelf agreeable, and conſtantly preſerve - his 
chaſtity. At the period that the paſſion of love 
is moſt ſenſibly felt, muſt a young man be in- 
different to women, and live in the midſt of them 


without deſire “? Can parental ſtupidity imagine 
that when government builds a theatre for ope- 


ras, and cuſtom ſets it open to young men, that, 


fond of their virginity, they will always be- 
hold with an eye of indifference, a ſpectacle in 
which the endearments, the tranſports, and magi- 


cal power of love, are painted in the moſt brilliant 


* If they would really 1 the defiren of love in a young 


| man, what ſhould they do? Inſtitute violent exerciſes, and 


inſpire youth with a taſte for them. Exerciſe is in this caſe | 
the moſt efficacious lecture. The more we perſpire, the more 


of the animal ſpirits we exhauſt, the leſs vigour remains For 


love. The coldneſs and indifference of the ſavages of Cana- 


da, proceeds from the fatigue and inanition rennen by 
their long and weariſome huntings. 
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colours, and enter their minds by all the organs 
of the ſenſes F. 

[ ſhould never have done if I would make a 
catalogue of all the contradictions in the Euro- 


pean education, and eſpecially in that of the Pa- 
piſts. In the thick fog of errors, how ſhall we 
diſcover the path of virtue? The Catholic, there- 


fore, frequently wanders from it. So that with- 


out fixed principles in this matter, it is to his 
ſituation, to books, to friends, and to the miſ- 


treſſes that chance has given him, that he owes 


his virtues or vices. But is there any method of 


rendering the education of men more independent 


of chance? and if there be, how is it to be attained ? 
Teach nothing but the truth, Error is conti- 
nually at Ganttadſetlen with itſelf: the truth 


never. 
Do not abandon the education of the people to 


two powers, Who having two oppoſite intereſts, 


conſtantly teach two contradictory moralities (3 1). 
Buy what fatality, it will be ſaid, have almoſt 


all nations confided to the prieſthood the moral 


+ Let it not be imagined, from what 15 here ſaid, that Iam 
for defiroying the opera, or the drama. F only mean to con- 


demn the contradiction in our cuſtoms and precepts. Lam 


neither an enemy to the theatre, nor in this matter of the opi- 


nion of M. Rouſſeau, The theatres are inconteſtibly pleaſ- 


ing. Now there is no pleaſure that in the hands of a wiſe 


government may not, by being made the recom pence of vir- 
tue, become its productive principle. 
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inſtruction 
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Inſtruction of their youth! What is the moral 


HES EDUCATION. xx 
of Papiſts? A medly of ſuperſtitions. How= 
ever there is nothing the ſacerdotal power cannot 
execute by the aid of ſuperſtition. For by that 
it robs the magiſtrates of their authority, and 
kings of their legitimate power: it is by that it 


ſubdues the people, and acquires a power over 


them which is frequently ſuperior to the laws ; 


and finally, by that it corrupts the very principles 


of morality. What remedy is there for this evil? 
There is but one. This ſcience muſt be entirely 


refounded. A new ſpirit muſt preſide over the 
formation of its new principles, and every part 


of it muſt be directed to the public welfare. 
It is time that under the title of the holy miniſters 


of morality, the magiſtrates ſhauld found it on prin- 
_ ciples that are ſimple, clear, and conformable to 
the general proſperity, and of which all the inha- 
bitants may form ideas equally juft and preciſe. 
But will the ſimplicicy and uniformity of thefe 
principles agree with the different paſſions of 


men? 5 „ 
Their defires may be different, but their man- 
ner of regarding objects is eſſentially the ſame. 
They ſee well and do bad. Every one being born 
with a juſt diſcernment diſcovers the truth, 


when it is preſented to him in a clear light. 
With regard to youth, they have more avidity for 


it, as they are leſs accuſtomed to break it, and 
have leſs intereſt to ſee objects different from what 
E 2 : ey. 
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they really are. The minds of young people can- 
not be drawn from the truth without force. To' 


produce this effect, all the patience and all the art 
of modern education are required; and even then 


they ſee by fits the light of natural reaſon, and 
the falſity of thoſe opinions with which their 


memories are charged. Why then do they not 
efface thoſe, and ſubſtitute in their place new 
ideas! ? Such a change of ideas requires time and 


pains, and is roo difficult a taſk for the greateſt | 


part of mankind, who frequently deſcend to the 


grave before they have acquired clear and preciſe 


ideas of virtue. 


When will they have juſt 148 ? When the 
religious ſyſtem ſhall coincide with the national 
orolpiatey 3; when religions, the habitual inſtru- 


ments of ſacerdotal ambition, ſha]l become the fe- 
licity of the public. Is it poſſible to conceive of 


.tuch a religion ? The examination of this queſ- = 


tion deſerves the attention of the ſagacious part of 
mankind. I ſhall therefore, en Paſſant, take A 
view of the falſe religions. 


. 
Of falſe religions 


v ERV en ſays Hobbes, 1 on 
the fear of an inviſible power, is a tale, that, 


Gt * avowed by a unten, bears the name of religion, 
* and 
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< and diſavowed by the ſame nation, bears the name 
6 of ſuperſtition.” The nine incarnations of Wiſt- 


CEOS 
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nou are religion ir in the Indies, and tales at Nu- 5 4 
remberg. 0 
1 ſhall not make uſe of the authority of this EE 
definition to deny the truti of religion. If I be- 3 
lieve my nurſe and my tutor, every other religion N 

is falſe, mine alone is the true“. But is it ac- 1 


knowledged for ſuch by the univerſe? No: the 
_ earth ſtill groans with the multitude of temples 


conſecrated to error, There is no one that is not 1 
the religion of ſome country. | 4 
The hiſtories of Numa, Zoroaſter, Mahomet, 9 
and ſo many other founders of modern worſhip, = 
teach us that all religions may be conſidered as =— 
political inſtitutions, which have a great influ- 9 
ence on the happineſs of nations. I therefore 1 
ſuppoſe, as the human mind ſtill produces, from Wl 
time to time, new religions, that it is a matter of : 3 
importance, in order to render them the leaſt de- i Wy 


trimental poſſible, to point out the plan that 

ſhould be followed in their formation. | 9 
All religions are falſe, except the Chriſtian: : i 
but I do not confound that with papiſm. 


. Perhaps this aſſertion will appear abſurd. This abſurdity, 15 
however, is common to all men. The ridicule in me, as in bY 
them, is the effect of pride. If each one thinks his religion | FN 
he beſt, it is becauſe each one ſays to himſelf ; They who do The) 

not think as I do, are wrong, I therefore expreſs myſelf in | 1 
the ſame manner as others. 55 | | "0 
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EA Pt: 


Popery is of buman inſtitution. 


. in the eyes of a man of fenſs is 
nothing more that mere idolatry ( 32). The 


Roman church without doubt regarded it as no 
other than a human inſtitution, when, it made of 
that religion a ſcandalous uſe, an inſtrument of 
Its avarice and ambition, that ſerved to promote 

the criminal projects of the popes, and legitimate 
| their avidity and pride. But theſe JAP, 
ſay the papiſts, are calumnies. 
Io prove them to be true, I aſk if it be pro- 
| bable that the heads of the monaſtie orders re- 

garded their religion as divine, when to enrich 
themſelves and their convents, they forbade the 
monks to inter any one in holy ground who died 
without making them a bequeſt? If they were 
themſelves the dupes of a doctrine publicly pro- 
feſſed, when they made themſelves proprietors (33) 
of goods, that in quality of ſtewards for the poor, 
they ought to have divided among them? If 
the popes thought they really practiſed juſtice and 
humility, when they declared themſelves the diſ- 
tributors of the kingdoms of America, over which 
they had no ſort of right? When by a line of 
demarkation, they divided that part of the world 
(34) between the Spaniards and Portugeſe? Laſt- 
V when "Ry pretended to reign oyer princes, 


direct 
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direct them in temporal matters, and be the ar- 
bitrary diſpoſers of their crowns? O papilts ! 
examine what has been the conduct of your church 


in all ages. Has it ſought to entertain a Roman 


garriſon 1n every kingdom, and to attach a great 
number of men to its intereſt ? (it is the practice 
of every ambitious ſect.) It has inſtituted a great 
number of religious orders; erected anc peopled 
a great number of monaſteries; and Jaitly has 


had the artifice to quarter this eccleſiaſtical militia 


in the countries where it was eſtabliſhed, 
The ſame motive that made it deſire the 
multiplication of the ſecular clergy, has multi- 


plied the ſacraments : and the people, in order 
to receive them, were obliged to augment the 
number of their prieſts. They ſoon equalled thar 


of the graſs-hoppers of Egypt. Like them they 


devoured the harveſts; theſe prieſts, ſecular and 
regular, being maintained at the expence of the 


_ catholic nations. To bind theſe prieſts more 
cloſely to its intereſt, and to enjoy their affec- 
tion without a rival, the church obliged them to 
live a life of celibacy, without wives and with- 


out children; but otherwiſe in a ſtate of cafe and 


luxury, that made their condition continually 
more pleaſing to them. This was not all; the 
Roman church, ſtill farther to increaſe its riches 
and power, endeavoured, in the name of 
St. Peter, or ſome other, to raiſe contributions 
in every kingdom. By this method it in effect 
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opened a bank between earth and heaven, and 
under the name of indulgences, received ready 
money for bills drawn on heaven and PEYNOTe to 


order. 


Now, as we have ſeen in every age the ſacer- 


dotal power facrifice virtue to the luſt of wealth 
and power : when we read the hiſtory of the 
popes, and ſee their policy, their ambition, their 
manners, in a word their whole conduct, and 


find it ſo different from that preſcribed by the 


Goſpel, how can we imagine that the chiefs of 
this religion have had any other deſign than to 
get poſſeſſion of all the power and wealth of the 


earth (35)? 
After examining the manners ng conduct of 


the monks, the clergy, and pontifs, a proteſtant | 
may, I think, ſhow, for the juſtification of his 
belief, and the advantage of nations, that papiſm 


was never any thing more than a human inſtitu— 
tion. But Why have religions been hitherto. 


merely local? Is it not poſſible to conceive of 
one that may become univerſal : '# 


VVV 


OO an univerſal religion. 


N univerſal religion cannot be founded but 
on principles that are eternal and invari- 


b able, that are drawn from the nature of men and 


things, 


. 1 
3 


> 
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things, and that, like the propoſitions of geo- 
metry, are capable of the moſt rigorous demon- 
ſtration. Are there ſuch principles, and can 
they be equally adapted to all nations? Yes, 


doubtleſs : or if they vary, it will be only in ſome 


of their applications to thoſe different countries 
where chance has placed the different nations. 


But among the principles or laws proper for 
all ſocieties, which is the firſt and moſt ſacred? 
That which ſecures to every one his property, 
His life, and his liberty. 
When a man is an uncertain proprietor of his 
"Jad he will not till his field, he will not cul- 
tivate his orchard : the nation ſoon becomes ra- 
vaged and deſolated by famine. Is a man the un- 
certain proprietor of his life and liberty? He that 
is in continual fear, is without ſpirit and without 
induſtry : ſolely concerned for his perſonal preſerva- 


tion,. and wrapt up in himſelf, he does not regard 
what paſſes without him : he does not ſtudy the 


ſcience of man, nor remark his defires and his 
paſſions. It is, however, from this preliminary 


knowledge that the laws moſt conformable to the 


public proſperity are to be deduced. 


By what fatality have laws ſo ny to ſo- 
ciety, remained unknown, even to the preſent 


day? Why has not heaven hitherto revealed 
them? Heaven, I anſwer, requires that man 


by his reaſon ſhould cc=operate to his own hap- 


pineſs, and that of the numerous ſocieties of the 


earth 
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earth (36); and that the maſter-piece of an ex- 


cellent legiſlation ſhould be, like that of other 
ſciences, the product of genius and experience. 
God has ſaid to man, I have created thee, I 
1 80 given thee ſenſations, memory, and conſe- 
quently reaſon: It is my will that thy reaſon, 
ſharpened at firſt by want, and afterward enlight- 
ened by experience, ſhall provide thee ſuſten- 
ance, teach thee to cultivate the land, to im- 
prove the inſtruments of labour, of agriculture, 
in a word, of all the ſciences of the firſt neceſſi- 
ty. It is alſo my will, that by cultivating this 
fame reaſon, thou mayſt come to a knowledge of 


my moral will, that is, of thy duties toward ſo- 


ciety, of the means of maintaining order, and 


laſtly of the knowledge of the beſt legiſlation 


Panne. 
This is the only natural religion to which [ 


would have mankind elevate their minds, that 
only which can become univerſal, that which is 


alone worthy of God, which is marked with his 
ſeal, and that of the truth. All others muſt 


bear the impreſſion of man, of fraud and falſe- 
hood“. The will of God, juſt and good, is 
that the children of the earth ſhould be happy, 


* This: 16 evidently 70 be underflood of 4 mere e 1 
and bas nothing to do with that which is revealed ; for the que ſ- 


tion here is not, whether the revealtd religion be true or falſe; 


but bow a natural religion, that wwouJd be univerſally uſeful, 
might be Habl ſhed. 


„and 
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HIS EDUCATION. 5 
and enjoy every pleaſure Compatible with the pub- 
tic welfare. 


Such is the true e wortkip, that which ohiloſophy 


ſhould reveal to the world. No other faints would 


belong to ſuch a religion than the benefactors to 


| humanity ; fuch as Lycurgus, Solon, Sydney, 


the inventors of ſome uſeful art, ſome pleaſure 


that is new, but conformable to the general in- 
tereſt : none would be rejected as reprobate, but 


the enemies to ſociety, and the gloomy adverſa- 
ries to the pleaſures, 


Will the prieſts * one day become the o 


of ſuch a religion? Their intereſt forbids. The 


clouds that hover: over the principles of morality 


and legiſlation (which eſſentially are the ſame ſci- 
ence) have been brought thither by their policy. 


It is on the ruins of the greateſt part of religions 
that ſound morality muſt be founded. Would to 


_ God that the prieſts, ſuſceptible of a noble am- 


bition, had ſearched in the conſtituent principles 
of man, the invariable laws by which nature and 


heaven directs that the happineſs of ſocieties be 


eſtabliſhed ! Would to God that the religious 


ſyſtem may become the palladium of public feli- 
city! It is to the prieſts that theſe cares ſhould be 


confided. They would then enjoy a grandeur 
and glory founded on public acknowledgement. 


Fer might then ſay to themſelves each day of 


Fe author means the Roman prigſis, to <whom it is plain 
he every here refers, 


their 


60 ON MAN AND 
their lives, it is by us that mankind are happy. 
Such a grandeur, ſuch a laſting happineſs appear- 


ed to them mean and deſpicable. You might, O 
miniſters of the altar! become the idols of intel- 
ligent and virtuous men ! you have choſe rather to 


command over bigots and ſlaves; you have ren- 


dered yourſelves odious to good citizens, by be- 


coming the plague of nations, the inſtruments of 


their unhappineſs, and the deſtroyers of true 


morality. 


Morality founded on true principles i is the a 


true natural religion. However, if there ſhould 


be men whoſe inſatiate credulity (37) cannot be 
| ſatisfied without a myſterous religion; let the 
friends of the marvellous ſearch out among the re- 


ligions of that ſort, one whoſe eſtabliſnment will 


be leaſt detrimental to ſociety. 


C h A_P. xv. 


Of the conditions, without which a religion is de- 


ſtructive to national felicity. 


N intollerant religion, and one whoſe wor- 


ſhip requires a great expence, is undoubt- 
edly a prejudicial religion. Its intollerance muſt, 
in proceſs of time depopulate the nation, and the 
ſumptuous worſhip exhauſt its wealth (38). There 
are Roman Catholic countries where they 
reckon near fifteen thouſand convents, twelve 


thouſand 


His EDUCATFON:..-. & 
chouſand priories, fifteen thouſand chapels, thir- 
teen hundred abbeys, ninety thouſand prieſts em- 
ployed in ſerving forty-five thouſand pariſhes, 


and beſide all theſe an infinity of abbes, teachers 


of ſeminariſts, and eccleſiaſtics of every kind. The 


total number amounting to at leaſt three hundred 
thouſand men, whoſe charge * would maintain a 


In every country where they count 300,000 monks, curates, 
prieſts, canons, biſhops, &c. they muſt coſt the ſtate, in lodg- 


ing, cloathing, feeding, &c. one with another, half a crown 


per day. Now, to ſupport this, what prodigious ſums muſt 
the prieſthood raiſe on the nation, in rents, tenths, penſions, 
impoſts for maſſes, reparations of churches and chapels, paro- z 
_ Chial and conventual treaſuries, ſeats in churches, offerings, 


marriages, baptiſms, burials, charities, e miſ- 


ſions, &c. 
The tenths alone that the elergy arms from the lad 


lands of a country, are nearly equal to what is received by all 


its proprietors. In France the arpent * of cultivated land, let 


at five ſhillings and fix pence, or ſix ſhillings, yields about 
twenty or twenty-two minots of corn of three buſhels each. 
The prieſt for his tenth takes two; the price of theſe two mi- 
nots, or fix buſhels, may be, one year with another, eight or nine 
ſhillings, The prieſt moreover takes as much firaw as may 
amount to five ſhillings; beſides his tenth of oats and their firaw 
amounting to twenty pence or two ſhillings: total fifteen ſhil- 


lings that the prieſt takes in the three years for the ſame land, 


that yields the proprietor in the ſame time ſixteen or eighteen 
ſhillings, out of which he is to pay the tenth, ſupport his farm, 


make good the deficiencies of unlet land, "and loſs by far- 
po mers, &c. 


From this e it is 55 to judge of the U riches 


of the clergy ; ſuppoſe we reduce the number to 200,000 ? 
Their maintenance will then amount to 25,000 pounds ſter- 


ling per day, and conſequently to nine millions one hundred 


and twenty-five thouſand pounds per annum. Now what a fleet 
bo 7 he arpent contains one hundred Sooke ſquare, f oben feet each. 


forminable 
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62 ON MA N AND 
formidable army and marine. A religion thus 
expenſive to a ſtate (39) cannot long be the reli- 


gion of an enlightened and well governed nation 
(40). The people that ſubmit to it will labour 
only to maintain the eaſe and luxury of the prieſt- 


hood; each of its inhabitants will be nothing 
more than a ſlave to che ſacerdotal power. 


151 army and be maintained with this ſum ? A wiſe govern- 
ment, therefore, cannot be deſirous of ſupporting a religion that 


is ſo expenſive and burdenſome to the ſubject. In Auſtria, 


Spain, and Bavaria, and perhaps even in France, the prieſts, 


( (dedutton being made for intereſt paid to G are 
richer than the ſovereigns. | 


What remedy i is there for this abuſe? There is but one; 


and that is to diminiſh the number of the prieſts. But 0 


are religions (and the Roman Catholic is of this ſort) whoſe 


worſhip requires a great number, In this caſe the worſhip 
| ould be changed, or at leaſt the number of the ſacraments 
_ diminiſhed. The fewer priefts there are, the fewer funds will 


be neceſſary for their maintenance, But theſe funds are ſa- 


cred. Why? Is it becauſe they are in part uſurped from the 


poor? The clergy are only the depoſitaries. Therefore no 


taxes ſhould be levied on theſe funds, but ſuch as are abſolute- 
ly neceſſary for government, I would obſerve further, that 
the temporal power being expreſly appointed to watch over 


the temporal happineſs of the people, it has a right to the 
adminiſtration of ſuch legacies as are left to the poor, and to 
reaſſume all the funds of which the monks have defrauded 


them. But what uſe ſhall be made of them? Apply them to the 
actual ſupport of the wretched ; either by charities or diminu- 
tion of taxes, or by the purchaſe of ſmall poſſeſſions, which di- 


ſributed among thoſe whom poverty has deprived of their pro- 


perty, will, by making them proprietors, render them citizens; | 


| - Theſe long nctes will not perhaps, . nuch entertainment to an Engli ip man. 
T bey ſpculd however afford him a ſenſible pleaſure, when he reflecii how much bap- 


Pier the inhabitants of this country nw are, than chair arceſtors were @ very few 
centuries tft. 


A religion 
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A religion, to be good, therefore, ſhould be to- 


lerant and little expenſive (41). Its clergy ſhould 


have no authority over the people. A dread of 
the prieſt debaſes the mind and the foul: makes 
dhe one brutiſh and the other ſtaviſhe Muſt the 
miniſters of the altar be always armed with the 
ſword? Can the barbarities committed by their 
intollerance ever be forgotten? The earth 1 is yet 
drenched with the blood it has ſpilt! Civil tol- 
lerance alone is not ſufficient to ſecure the peace of 
nations: the eccleſiaſtic muſt concur in the ſame 
intention. Every dogma is a feed of diſcord and 
injuſtice that is ſown among men. Which is the 
truly tolerant religion? That which like the pa- 
gan has no dogma, or which may be reduced, 


like that of the philoſophers, to a ſound and ele- 


vated morality z which will, doubtleſs be one 
day the religion of the univerſe. 


It is requiſite, moreover, that a religion be 
gentle and humane: 


That its ceremonies contain nothing gloomy or 


ſevere : 
That it coofiamty preſent ſpectacles chat are 


pompous, and feſtivals that are pleaſing (42): 
Fhat its worſhip excite the paſſions, but ſuch 
paſſions only as tend to the public utility ; the 
religion that ſtifles them produces Talapoins, 
| Bonzes, and Bramins; but never heroes, illuſtrious 


men, and noble Citizens, 
The 
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felf or make a perilous leap : ? 
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The religion that is joyful, ſuppoſes a noble 
confidence in the goodneſs of the Supreme Being, 


Why would you have him reſemble an Eaftern ty- 
rant? Why make him puniſh flight faults with 


eternal torment? Why thus put the name of the 
Divinity at the bottom of the portrait of the devil? 


Why oppreſs the ſoul with a load of fear, break its 
ſprings, and of a worſhipper of Jeſus, make a vile, 
puſillanimous ſlave? Itis the malignant who paint 
a malignant God. What is their devotion? A 
veil for their crimes. 7 


A religion departs from its political purpoſe, 


when the man who is juſt, humane toward his 

N brethren, and diſtinguiſhed for his talents and his 

virtues, is not aſſured of the favour of heaven: 
when a momentary deſire, a burſt of paſſion, or 
the omiſſion of a mals, can deprive him of i it for 
ever. 


Let not the rewards of heaven be made the 


price of trifling religious operations, which convey 
a diminutive idea of the Eternal, and a falſe con- 


ception of virtue; its rewards ſhould never 


be aſſigned to faſting, hair-cloth, a blind ſubmiſ- 


ſion, and ſelf-caſtigation. 


The man who places theſe operations among 
the virtues, might as well place thoſe of leaping, 
dancing, and tumbling on the rope. What is it 


to the public whether a young fellow fog him- 
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As they formerly deified the fever, why not 
deify the public good? Why has not this divinity 


his worſhip, his temple, and his prieſts ; (43) and 
| laſtly, why make a yirtue of ſelf-denial ? Huma- 
nity is in man the only virtue truly ſublime: it is 
the principal, and perhaps the only one with which 
religions ought to inſpire mankind, as it includes 


almoſt all others. n 
Let humility be held in yeneration By. a con- 
vent: it favours the meanneſs and idleneſs of a mo- 


naſtic life (44). But ought this humility to be 
the virtue of a people? No: A noble pride has 
ever been that of a renowned nation. It was the 
ſpirit of contempt, with which the Greeks and Ro- 
mans regarded the ſlaviſh nations; it was a juſt 
and lofty opinion of their own courage and force, 
that concurring with their Jaws, enabled them to 
| ſubdue the univerſe“. Pride, it will be ſaid, at- 
taches a man to the earth: ſo much the better; 


pride is therefore uſeful. Let religion, far from 


at 1 Romans PR much of their n fo this ſpirit is 


very certain, but it is not ſo certain that they made a right uſe of it, 


or at leaft did not carry it to an exceſs ; for as Lord Bolingbroke #4 5 


ferwes, in his Letters on the Study of Hiftory, when.ſpeating of alie 
Roman nation, during the career of their congueſts. They had nat 
then learned the leſſon of moderation; An inſatiable thirft 

* military fame, an unconfined ambition of extending their empire, 
© an extravagant confidence in their awn Lnovuledge and force, au 
** inſolent content of their enemies, and an,impetuaus, ozerhearizg 
e pirit, with which they punſued all their enterprizes, compoſed at 
« that time the d. ifinguiſhing £parpAe of a Raman; ang their 
: Wl hae not then learned, that in i. exce/3 degenerate into 


* vices,” 
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oppoſing, encreaſe in man an attachment to things 
terreſtial; let every citizen be employed in pro- 


moting the proſperity, the glory and power of his 
country; and let religion be the panegyriſt of 
every action that promotes the welfare of the 
majority, ſanctify all uſeful eſtabliſhments, and 


never deſtroy them. May the intereſt of the ſpiri- 
tual and temporal powers be for ever one and 


the ſame; may thele two powers be reunited, as 


at Rome, in the hands of the magiſtrates (45) : 


may the voice of heaven be hencetorth that of the 
public good: and may the oracles of God con- 
firm every law 8 18 advantageous to the people 


C. M A P. XV. 
Among the falſe religions which have been raft detri= 
mental tothe W of ſociety ? 


H . Gt I ſhall mention is that of the Pa- | 


gans: but at the time of its inſtitution, 


this pretended religion was nothing more than the 
_ allegorical item of nature. Saturn was Time, 


Ceres, Matter; and Jupiter, the generating 


-Spirit (46). All the fables of mythology were 
mere emblems of certain principles of nature. 


When we conſider it as a religious ſyſtem, was ic 
ſo abſurd to adore, under various names, the dif- 
ferent attribues of the Divinity 1 


* We are oth at the abſurdity of the Pagan religion: 


poſterity will one day be far more aſtoniſhed at the religion of 
the Ys 


* ? ij 
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In the temples of Minerva, of Venus, Mars, 
Apollo, and of Fortune, whom did they adore? 


Tupiter, by turns conſidered as wiſe, beautiful, 
powerful, enlightning and fertiliſing the univerſe. 
Is it more rational to erect, under the names of 
St. Euſtache, St. Martin, or St. Roch, temples to 
the Supreme Being? But che Pagans kneeled be- 
fore ſtatues of wood or ſtone. The Catholics do 


the ſame; and if we may judge by exterior appear- 


ances, they frequently expreſs more veneration for 
their ſaints than for the Eternal. 

I am willing to allow moreover that the Pagan 
religion was the moſt abſurd, It is wrong for a 


religion to be abſurd: its abſurdity may have miſ- 
chievous conſequences. This fault however is not 


of the firſt magnitude; and if its principles be not 


entirely oppoſite to the public good, if its 
maxims may be made agreeable to the laws, and 
the general utility, it is even the leaſt detrimental 
of all others. Such was the Pagan religion. It 


never oppoſed the projects of a patriotic legiſlature. 


It was without dogmas, and conſequently humane 


and tolerant. There could be no diſpute, no war 


among its ſectators that the ſlighteſt attention of 


the magiſtrates would not prevent. Its worſhip 


moreover did not require a great number of prieſts, 
and therefore was not necearily a charge to the 


ſtare. 


Their Lares or Jomebic 4 falficed * the 
daily worſhip of individuals. Some temples erect- 
F VV« ed 
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ed in large cities, fome colleges of prieſts, ſome 


pompous feſtivals, were ſufficient for their rational 


devotion. Theſe feſtivals, in the vacation from 
rural labours, gave the inhabitants an opportunity 
to viſit the cities, and became thereby a ſeaſon of 


pleaſure. Though theſe feaſts were magnificent, 
they were rare, and conſequently but little expen- 
five. The Pagan religion had not therefore 
any of the inconveniencies of Papiſm. 


This religion of the ſenſes was beſide the moſt pro- 


per for mankind, the beſt adapted to produce thoſe 
ſtrong impreſſions that it is neceflary for the legiſ- 
lature ſometimes to excite in the people. The ima- 
gination being thereby continually kept in action, 
nature was held in entire ſubjection to the empire 
of Poeſy, which enlivened and invigorated every | 
part of the univerſe. The ſummits of the moun- | 
tains, the wide extended plains, the impenetrable 
foreſts, the ſources of the rivers, and the depths 
of the ſeas, were peopled by the Oreades, the 
Fauns, the Napes, the Hamadryades, the Tritons, |” 
and Nereides. The gods and goddeffes lived in | 


ſociety with mortals, took a part in their feaſts, 


their wars, and their amours; Neptune ſupped 
with the king ef Ethiopia, The Nymphs and 
the Heroes ſat down among the Gods. Latona 
had her altars. The deified Hercules eſpouſed 
Hebe. Theſe celebrated heroes inhabited the 


fields and the groves of Elyſium. "Theſe fields, 
fince adorned by the hiery i imagination of the pro- 
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phet, who tranſported thither the Houres, were the 
abode of various and illuſtrious men of every 


fort. It was there that Achilles, Patroclus, AJAX, 


Agamemnon, and all thoſe heroes that fought un- 


der the walls of Troy, were ſtill employed in mili- 


tary exerciſes z it was there that Pindar and Homer 
{till celebrated the Olympic games, and the ex- 
ploirs of the Greeks. 


The ſort of exerciſe and ſong that had been the 
occupation of the heroes and poets on the earth, 
in a word, all the taſtes they had contracted, ac- 
companied them in the infernal regions. Their 
death was not properly any other than a prolong- 
ation of their life. 

According to this religion, what muſt have. 
been the moſt earneſt defire, the moſt cogent in- 


tereſt of the Pagans? That of ſerving their 


country by their talents, their courage, their in- 
tegrity, their generoſity, by all their virtues. It 
became a matter of importance to render them- 


{elves dear to thoſe with whom they were to con- 
tinue their exiſtence after death. Far from 
extinguiſhing that enthuſiaſm a wiſe legiſla- 


tion inſpires for virtue and talents, it was by this 


religion more ſtrongly excited. The ancient 
legiſlators convinced of the utility of the paſſions, 


had no deſire to ſtifle them. What ſort of men 


would you look for among a people without de- 
fires? Merchants, captains, ſoldiers, men of let- 
ters, able miniſters? No: none but monks. 


F-3 A prople 
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A people without induſtry, courage, riches, 
and ſcience, are born the ſlaves of any neigh- 
bour that has boldneſs enough to put on their 
fetters. Men muſt have paſſions, and the Pagan 
religion did not extinguiſh in them the ſacred 
and animating fire, Perhaps the Scandinavian, 
a little different from the Greek and Roman, 
led mankind to virtue by a more efficacious me- 
thod. Reputation was the god of this people. 
It was the only divinity from whom the inhabi- 
rants expected their reward. Every one aſpired to be 
the child of Reputation. Every one honoured the 
bards, as the diſtributors of glory, and the prieſts 
of the temple of renown *. The filence of the 
bards was dreadful to warriors, and even to 
princes. Contempt was the lot of every one that 
was not the child of Reputation. Flattery was 
then unknown to the poets. The ſevere and in- 
corruptible inhabitants of a free country, they 
had not then debaſed themſelves by ſervile eu- 
logies. No one among them even dared to ce- 
Jebrats a name that the . public eſteem had not al- 
ready conſecrated. To obtain this eſteem, a man 
muſt have rendered ſome ſervice to his country. 
The religious and powerful deſire of an immor- 
tal fame, therefore, excited men to render them- 
»The advantage of this religion over ſome others is in- 
eſtimable; as it rewards thoſe talents and actions only that 
are uſeful to our country; and the heaven of other religions, 


is the reward of ſaſting, ſolitude, maceration, and other 
ſtupid virtues that are uſeleſs to ſociety. 


** 1 5 3 5 


ſelves 
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felves illuſtrious by their talents, and their virtues, 


| What advantage muſt not ſuch a religion, that 


was at the ſame time more pure than the Pagan, 
procure to a nation! 
But is a religion of this ſort to be eſtabliſhed 
in a ſociety already formed? The attachment of 
a people to the prevaling worſhip is well known, 
and their horror againſt a new religion, What 


method can be taken to change We received opi- 


Nions * p< 


N 


The method is perhaps more - Facile than 
may be imagined, If in a nation reaſon be to- 
lerated, it will ſubſtitute the religion of Renown 
in preterence to all others. Bur if it ſhould ſub- 
ſtitute mere Deiſm, what advantage will it not 


have given to humanity #1 But will the worſhip, 
rendered to the Divinity, remain a long time 


pure? The people are groveling; ſuperſtition is 


their religion. The temples elevated at firſt to the 


Eternal, will ſoon be conſecrated to his ſeveral 
perfections; ignorance will make of them as many 
gods. Be it ſo: and ſo far let the magiſtrate per- 
mit them to go: but arrived there, lec the ſame 


magiſtrate, attentive to direct the progreſs of 
ignorance, and more eſpecially of ſuperſtition, 
keep it always in view; let him obſerve what 


form it aſſumes, and oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of 


* That i is, 92 much better is it that men ſhould be mere Dei ſia 


than Papiſts: not know Chriſtianity, than make it ſubſervien to 
Wicked and contemptible purpo/es. 
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every dogma, evefy principle inconſiſtent wich 
ſound morality, that is to ſay, with the public 
utility. 


Every man is jealous of his farne. If the 


magiſtrate, as at Rome, unites in his perſon the dou- 
ble office of ſenator and miniſter of the altar (47); Y 


the prieſt in him ſhould be conſtantly ſubordi- 


nate to the ſenator, and religion conſtantly ſub- 


ordinate to the public happineſs. 


The abbe of St. Peter has ſaid, the prieſt can- 
not be really uſeful but in quality of an officer 
of morality, Now, who can better fill that 
noble function than the magiſtrate? Who better 
than he can ſhow the motives of general intereſt, 
on which are founded particular laws, and the 
indiſſolubility of the bond that unites the hap- 


pineſs of individuals with that of the public. 
What influence would not a moral inſtruction, 


given by a ſenate, have on the minds of the people? 
With what reſpect would not the latter receive 
the deciſions of the former? It is from the legiſ- 
lative body only that we can expect a beneficent 
religion, one moreover that is tolerant and not ex- 


penſive, and that offers no ideas of the Divinity but 


what are grand and ſolemn : that excites the ſoul 
to a Jove of talents and virtue; and laſtly, thar 
has not, like the legiſlature, any other obje& than 
that of the felicity of the people. Let ſagacious 
magiſtrates be clothed with temporal and ſpiri- 


 fua] power, and all contradiction between religions 


and 
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2nd patriotic precepts will diſappear : all the peo- 


ple will adopt the ſame principles of morality, 


a and will form the ſame idea of a ſcience in which 
it is ſo impottant for all of them to be equally in- 


ſtructed. 


Perhaps many ages wil paſs by before the 
alterations that are requiſite for human hap- 
pinefs can be made in the falſe religions. What 
has happened to the preſent hour? That men 
have nothing but confuſed ideas of morality : 


ideas that they owe to their different ſituations, 


and to chance, which never gives to two men 
_ preciſely the ſame ſeries of circumſtances, nor 
ever permits them to receive the ſame inſtruc- 


tions, and acquire the fame ideas, From whence I 


- conclude, that the inequality actually perceived 


in the underſtandings of different men, cannot 
be conſidered as a proof of their unequal apticude 
to acquire it. 


NOTES, 
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1. (page 4.) Tur ſcience of man is the ſcience of philo- 
ſophers; to whom the politicians think 
themſelves, in this reſpeR, far ſuperior. They in fact know 


more of the cabals of a cabinet, and in conſequence conceive | 
the higheſt opinion of their own abilities. If they are curious 


to know their merit, Jet them write on man, and publiſh 


their thoughts: the eſteem they will be held in by the public 
will teach them What eſteem they ought to have for them- 


ſelves. 
2. (ibid.) The minifter knows the FORT 67 1 affairs better 
than the philoſopher. His informations of this ſort are more 


entenſive: but the latter has more leiſure to ſtudy the heart of 
mas, and knows it better than the miniſter. They are both, 
by their different ſpecies of ſtudy, deſtined to elucidate each 


other, 'The miniſter who would promote the public good, 


ſhould be the friend and protector of letters. Before it was 
ſorbid at Paris to print any thing but Catechiſms and Alma- 
nacs, it was to the numerous pamphlets of intelligent men, 


that France, they ſay, owed the advantage of exporting corn, 


which was demonſtrated by men of ſcience. The miniſter, | 
who was then at the head of the finances availed himſelf of 
\ their informations. 


3. {p. 6.) To whatever degree of perfection education may 


be carried, let it not be nniged however that all who are 
able to receive it may be made men of genius. By the aid of 


iaſtruction an emulation may be excited among the people, they 


may be habituated to attention, have their hearts opened to 
humanity, and their minds to truth; in a word, all the people 


may be made, if not men of genius, at leaſt men of under- 
Kanding and ſenſibility. But, as L ſhall prove in the courſe 


of this work, this is all the improved ſcience of education can 
perform, and it 1s enough. A nation compoſed in general of 

ſuch ſort of men Would be, without diſpute, the firſt in the uni- 
verſe. 


4. (p- 7. At 3 Paris, Liſbon, and in all the catho- 


lic countries, they permit the ſale of operas, dramas, ro- 


mances, and even ſome good | books of geometry and medi- 


cine. =; 
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eine, but of every other ſort, the work of ſuperior merit, and 
that is regarded as ſuch by the reſt of Europe, is prohibited. 
Such are thoſe of Voltaire, Marmontel, Rouſſcau, Monteſquieu, 
8c. In France, the approbation of the cenſor, is for an author 
almoſt always a certificate of his ſtupidity. It announces a 
book without enemies, which at firft will be received with ap- 
probation, becauſe no one troubles himſelf about it, becauſe 
it does not excite envy, nor wound any one's pride; and con- 


tains nothing but what all the world knows. The general 


eulogy of the moment of publication, almoſt Oe een 


that of fututity. 


5. (p. 7.) The kcholallic, ſays the Evglith erer, is 


mere aſs, that having neither the meekneſs of a Chriſtian, nor 
the reaſon of a philoſopher, nor the affability of a courtier, is 
nothing more than an 8 -& of ridicule. 


6. (ibid.) What is the ſcience of ſcholaſtics? it is to abuſe 
words, and render their fignification uncertain, It was by the 
virtue of certain barbarous terms that the mapicians formerly 
deſtroyed enchanted caſtles, or at leaſt their appearance, The 
ſcholaſtics, heirs of the power of the ancient magicians, have, 


by virtue of certain unintelligible words, in like manner given 
the appearance of a ſcience to the moſt abſurd reveries, If 
there be a way to deſtroy their enchantments, it mutt be by 
obliging them to give a preciſe definition of the terms they 
ule, Were they forced to annex clear ideas to their terms, 
the magic of their ſcience would vaniſh. We (ſhould, there- 
fore, miſtruſt every work where frequent uſe is made of the lan- 
| guage of the ſchools; that in common uſe is a'\moſt alway- 


ſufficient for thoſe that have clear ideas. He that would in- 
ſtruct, and not deceive mankind, ſhould ſpeak their language. 

7. (p. 10.) There are but few countries where the ſciences 
of morality and politics are ſtudied. Voung people are ſeldom 
permitted to exerciſe their minds on ſub jects of this ſort. The 
prieſts are unwilling they ſhould contraQ a habit of reaſoning. 
The word raticnal is now ſynonimous with zacredul.us. The 


_ clergy probably ſuſpe& that the arguments for faith, like the 
| little wings of Mercury, are too weak to ſupport it. To be a 
philoſopher, ſays Malbranche, we muſt fee clearly; and to be 


faithful, we muſt believe blindly. Malbranche did not per- 
ceive that he made a fool of his firm believer. In fact, where- 
in does a ſc:tiſh credulity confilt? in believing without ſuffi- 
cient evidence, They will tell me here of the faith of Char- 
A bonnier. 
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bonnier. He was in. a particular ſituation. He talked wick 
God, who gave him an inward light, Every man except this 
Charbonnier, who boaſts of a blind faith, and a belief on bear- 
ſay, is therefore a man puffed vp with infatuation, 
8. (p. 11.) Let us ſometimes amuſe ourſelves with the paint- 
ings of ridicule, There is nothing better. Every excellent 
piece of this ſort ſuppoſes a large ſhare of diſcernment in him 
that drew it. What does fociety owe him ? a tribute of gra- 
titude and applauſe proportionate to the evils his ridicule has 


baniſhed, by expoſing this or that defect. A nation that 
ſpould regard this matter as important, would be itſelf ridi- 


culous. Of what conſequence is it, ſays an Engliſh author, 


that a certain citizen is ſingular in his humour: that a petit 


© maitre is curious in his dreſs, or a eoquet affected in her 


behaviour? ſhe may white-waſh, paint, and patch her ſace, 


and he with her gallant, without affecting my property: 

« the inceſſant flutter of a fan does not injore my conſtitution ?” 

A nation too much buſied with the coquetry of a woman, or 
the fatuity of a petit maitre, is evidently. a frivolous nation. 


9. (p. 12.) All nations have reproached the French with their 
frivolity. If the French, ſaid Mr. Saville formerly, are fri- 
„ volous, the Spaniards grave and ſuperſtitious, the Engliſh 


„ ſerious and profound; theſe properties are the effects of their 
forms of government. It is at Paris that the man curious 
ein trinkets and dreſs ought to fix his abode: it is at Madrid 
* and Liſbon they ought to reſide who love to give themlelves 
„ diſcipline, and ſee their brethren burr.t alive; and laſtly it is 
«© at London they ſhould live, who would think, exert that facul- 
ty whichprincipally diſtinguiſhes the man from the brute. Ac- 
** cording to this author, there are but three ſubjects worthy of 
* confideration: nature, religion, and government. Now, as the 


« French, ſays he, dare not think on theſe ſubjects, their books, 
21 inſi pid to men, ean afford entertainment only to women. Li- 


6 berty alone enobles the ſpirit of a nation, and the ſpirit of a 
„nation that of its writers. The minds of the French are with- 
* out energy. The only eſtimable author among them that I 
„ have 2 regard for is Montaigne. Few of his fellow- ſubjects are 


«« worthy to admire him: to feel him we muſt think, and to think 


tc we muſt be free®, 4M 5 


10. (p. 27.) 


1 i part of that univerſal reſpet which is paid to the aurit- 
fngrof Montaigne en, Iinagine, frew his unparallded | frankneh. 


We 
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10. (p.27.)Thejeſuits afford a ſtriking example ofthe power of 
education. If their order has produced few men of genius in 


the arts or ſciences; if they have had no Newton in phyſics, 


vo Racine in Tragedy, no Huygens in aſtronomy, or Pot in 


ehymiſtry; no Bacon, Locke, Voltaire, Fontaine, &. it is 


not that the religious of this order never find among their 


ſcholars thoſe who diſcover thegreateſt gen1us, TheJeſuits more- 
over, from the tranquility of their colleges, have not their ſtu- 


dies moleſted by any avocations, and their manner of living is 


the moſt favorable to the acquiſition of talents, Why then 


have they given ſo few illuſtrious men to Europe? It is be- 


cauſe ſurrounded by fanatics and bigots, a Jeſuit dare not think 


but after his fuperiors: it is, moreover, becauſe forced to ap- 


ply themſelves for years together to the ſtudy of the caſuiſts 


and theology, that ſtudy, ſo repugnant to found reafon, de- 
ſtroys its efficacy on them. How can they preſerve on the 


benches a juſt e 1 the habit of e muſt cor- 
rupt it. 

111 (ibid ) Ifh all the Savoyards have in a manner che ſame he 
racter, it is becauſe chance has placed them in ſituations nearly 
fimilar, and that they almoſt all receive nearly the ſame educa- 


tion. Why are they all travellers? becauſe there is no living with- 
out money, and they have none at home. Why are they labo- 
rious ? becauſe they are without aſſiſtance, and without protec- | 
tion in the countries were they tranſplant themſelves ; and 
bread is not to be bad without labour. Why are they faith- 
ful and diligent? becauſe to be employed in preference to the 
natives, they muſt ſurpaſs them in diligence and fidelity. Why, 


in the laſt place, are they all economiſts? becauſe having, like 
other men, an attachment to their native country, they go out 


beggars to return rich, and live on what they have accumulated. 
Suppoſe, therefore, we had the greateſt defire to inſpire a young 


man with the virtues of a Savoyard, what is to be done? place 


him in a ſimilar ſituation; and let a part of his education be 


confided to misfortune and indigence. Want and poverty are 
159-0079 inſtructors whoſe leflons are always heard, and whole 


We fee bis inmoſt thoughts ; and there is in the human mind ſuch a 


firong reliſb for the truth, when it does not oppoſe our intereſt, that 


wherever we are ſure awe ſee it, we are ſure to be pleaſed. Mon- 
 Faigne wrote whatever be thought ; mo? authors Write whatever 


they think will pleaſe their readers, 
counſels 
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counſels are always efficacious. But if the national manners; 


will not permit him to receive ſuch an education, what other 
muſt be ſubſtituted for it? | do not know: no other can be ſo 
certain. We ſhould not be ſurpriſed, therefore, if he do not 


acquire any of the virtues we deſire him to have. Who can won- 


der at the want of ſucceſs in an education that is inſufficient. _ 
12. (p- 30.) hakelpeare never played but one part well, which 


was the ghoſt in Hamlet. 


I 3. (p- 31.) See the extract in the Diaiorary of Moreti, and 
the extract from the Republic of Letters: Jan. 1685, © It was to 


«4 lady to whom was given at Rouen the name of Melita, that 


„France owes the great Corneille,” It is in like manner to 


love that England owes the celebrated Hogarth. 


14. (p. 32.) The greater part of men of genius would have it 


believed that their early youth announced what they ſhould one 


day be: this 1s their foible. Would they pretend to be of a 


| ſuperior race to the reſt of mankind ? be it ſo. Let us not 


diſpute this point with their vanity: we ſhall affront them; 


but let us not believe it on their mere aſſertion; we ſhould de- 
ceive ourſelves, Nothing is more eluſory and uncertain than 
theſe firſt prognoſtics. Newton and Fontenelle were but indif- 
ferent ſcholars. The claſſes are filled with clever children, 


the world with fooliſh men, 


15. (Þ.33.) The life or death, the favour or diſgrace of a pa- 
tron, frequently determine our future ſtate and profeſſion How | 
many men of genius do we owe to accidents of this fort. _ 
Falſehood, meanneſs and frivolity reign in a court? do men 
live there without regard for truth, humanity, and poſterity ? 
Who can doubt but diſgrace or oppreſſion may be ſometimes 
ſalutary to a courtier; he may recollect in exile what man owes | 
to himſelf ; and Hand from the diſſipations of a court, a habit 


of ſtudy aud meditation may chance to produce 1n him the de- 


velopment of the moſt exalted talents. (See on this head Ld. Bo- 


lingbreke's Reflections on Exile.) 
16. (ibid.) M. Rouſſeau is not inlenfible; bis very railing 


againſt women is a proof of it. Peer. one of them may apply to 


him this verſe. 
"06 Tout juſqu'a I tes mepris, m'a prouve ton amour,” 
All, even thy diſdain, declares thy love. 
Tis proper to add here, that M. Rouſſeau has fence made the great- 


| ef atonement a man can make for railing at u omen; rhat of marrying. 


17. (p. 34.) M. Rouſſeau in his works has always appeared to 


me leſs ſolicitousto inſtruR than ſeduce his readers. Every where 
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the orator, and ſeldom the reaſoner, he forgets that though it is 


ſometimes permitted to make uſe of eloquence in philoſophic 


diſcuſſions, it is only when the importance of an opinion al- 
ready received is to be ſtrongly impreſt on the mind. Was it 
neceſſary, for example, to rouſe the Athenians from their ſtu- 


por, and arm them againſt Philip? It was then incumbent on 
Demoſthenes to exert all the powers of his eloquence: bat 
when a new opinion is to be examined, reaſon alone ſhould be 
employed : he that is then eloquent 1s wrong. Does the Engliſh 


houſe of commons always pay a due attention to the different uſe 
that ſhould be made of eloquence, and the ſpirit of diſcuſſion ? 
18. (p.35.) M. Rouſſeau became acquainted at Montmorency 


with Marſhal Luxembourg; that nobleman had an affection 


for him, and honoured his talents, protected bim, and by that 
protection acquired the right of acknowledgment from ail men 


of letters. Let not learned men bluſh to extol the truly great, 
why ſhould they refuſe praiſe were it is deſerved ? if the peo- 
ple have need of inſtruction, the literati have need of pro- 
tectors. The friendſhip of Marſhal Luxembourg could not, 
it is true, protect M. Rouſſeau from perſecution. Perbaps the 


| influence of that nobleman was not ſufficiently ſtrong ; or per- 


haps the protector of the good and great 1s not ſo powerful as 


the hypocriſy of the bad. It may be added to the eulogy of 
M. Luxembourg, that he never laviſhed his favours on thoſe 


inſects of literature who reflect diſgrace on their protector. 
elf great men chuſe indifferently, ſays Lord Shafteſbury, 


< any ſubject for their bounty, and are pleaſed to conſer their 


„ favour on ſome one pretender to art, or promiſcuouſly to ſuch 
« of the tribe of writers, whoſe chief ability has lain in making 


their court well, and obtaining to be introduced to their ac- 
* quaintance. This they think ſufficient to inſtal them patrons 
of wit, and maſters of the literate order. But this method 
vill, of any other the leaſt ſerve their intereſt or deſign. The 
ill placing of rewards is a double injury to merit; and in 
« every cauſe or interelt, paſſes for worſe than mere indiffe- 


*« rence or neutrality. There can be no excuſe for making an 


ill choice. Merit in every kind is eaſily diſcovered when 


é ſought. The public itſelf fails not to give ſufficient indica- 
tions, and points out thoſe geniuſſes which want only coun- 


„ tenance and encouragement to become conſiderable. An 


*« ingenious man never ſtarves unknown: and great men muſt 
2 wink wand; or it would be polls for them to miſs ſuch 
He | | 08 ' advan- 
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ac advantageaus opportunities, of ſhewing their generoſity, and 


4 acquiring the univerſal eſteem, ack nowledgwents, and good 
_ «+ wiſhes of the ingenious and learned part of mankind.” 


« Advice to an Author, Sect. I. p. 229. 
19. (p. 40) More than half a millioniſterling ſeized in Spain on 


two procurators of the jeſuits at Parsguai, ſhows that in preach- 


ing a contempt for riches, the Jaluits have not been the dopes 


of their own ſermons, 

20. (p. 41.) Of all legends the moſt cidicnlops are thoſe the 

__ monks write of the founders of their orders. Theyday forexample, 

 ** That at the ſight of a fawn purſued by the wolves, St. Omer 

« commanded them to ſtop, and they immediately obeyed.” 

That St. Florent having no ſhepherd, ordered a bear he 

« met by the way to feed his theep, and the bear led chem o 

the paſture every day. 


That St. Francis greeted :the binds, talked to horn, and 


«commanded them to hear the word of God, and the birds 
„hearing the diſcaurſe of St. Francis, were exceedingly 


4 glad, ftretcbing out their necks, and opening their beaks. 


That the fame St. Francis paſſed eight days with a graſs- 
hopper; ſung a whole day tagether with a nightingale; 
4 cured a mad wolf, and ſaid to him, Brother wolf, yau ought 
<< to promiſe me that you will not hereafter be fo ravenous as 
you have been; which the wolf promiſed by bowing his head; 
_ *4$t, Francis then ſaid to him, Give me your pledge, and at the 
* {ame time held out his hand to receive it, and the wolf gent - 


y lifting up his right paw, put it on the hand of the ſaint.” 


They write alſo that many orher ſaints took delight in talk- 
ing with brutes. 

21. (p- 43.) They certainly do not attach aclear ĩdea to the word 
paſſions, when they regard them as detrimental. This is a mere 
diſpute about words. The theologians themſelves have never 
ſaid that the lively paſſion of the love of Godiis a crime. They 
have not condemned Decius for vowing himſelf in the field of 
battle to the :infernal gods. They have never reproached 
Pelopidas with that animated love of his eonntry which armed 
im againſt the tyrants, and: engaged bim in a moſt perilous en- 
terprize. Our defires are our motives, and it is the force of 
our deſires which determines that of our virtues and vices, A 


man without defire, and without want, is withaut invention 


and without reaſon, No motive can engage him to combine 
or 3 ideas . each other. iT he more a man ap- 


proaches 
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proaches that ſtate of apathy, the more ſtupid he becomes. If 


the ſovereigns of the Eaſt are in general ſo ignorant, it is be- 
cauſe diſcernment is the child of deſire and want. Now the 


- Sultans feel neither the one nor the other. There is no pleaſure 


which a ſimple act of their will does not procure : invention 
therefore is almoſt always uſeleſs. The only inſtance in 


which it becomes neceſſary, is, when deſirous of the title of a 


conqueror, they would raviſh the ſcepter from ſome neighbour- 


Ing potentate. In every other circumſtance to require ſagacity 


in a deſpotic prince, is to require an effect without a cauſe. 


To reckon in an arbitary government on the Capacity of a mo- 
narch born to the throne, is abſurd, So that without the 


chance of a very extraordinary education, there are few ſo- 
vereigns at once abſolute and intelligent; Therefore hiſtory 
commonly; in the number of great monarchs,reckons only ſuch 


as Henry IV. Frederic, Catherine II. &c. and thoſe among the 


princes, whoſe education has been ſevere, and who have had 


a fortune to make, and a thouſand obſtacles to ſurmount. 


22. (p 43.) A bigot may excel in geometry, and a certain ſortof 


painting; but when we conſider the preſent contradiction be- 


tween the intereſt of the public, and the intereſt of the prieſt, 


a man cannot, without inconfiſteney, be at once religious and 
a ſtateſman, a ſaint and a gocd citizen, that is to fay, an honeſt 
man. This 1s a truth that will be demonſtrated in the courſe 


of this work. 


23. (p. 44.) It was werte tha petit maitre who now all 
things without learning any thing; now it is the theologian. Aſk 


him about the natute of animals: they are, he will ſay, mere 


machines. But by what argument does he ſupport this aſſer- 
tion ? has he, in quality either of ſportſman or philoſopher; 


ſtudied the conſtitution and manners of animals? No. He has 


brought up neither dog nor cat, not ſo much as a ſparrow 2? 
but he is a doctor, and, from the moment he took his degree, 


he has thought himſelf, like the emperor of China, obliged by 


the etiquet of his rank, to anſwer to all that is aſked him, 
{knew it, The floical ſage was ſuppoſed to be verſed in ail 


| arts and ſciences ; he was the univerſal ſcholar. The theolo- 


gian is the ſame; kei is poet, mathematician, philoſopher, watch - 


maker, Kc. That he may have all theſe talents I agree : but 


not to read his verſes and buy his watches, Will be per- 


mit me to give him a word of advice: it is, before he talks of 
animals, to conſult the works of M. Buffon, and three or four 
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letters in the Journal Etranger, by an accurate obſerver and a 


good writer: and that he forbear to attack my ſentiments on this 
point, I have given, they ſay, a mind and reaſon to brutes, 
That is a favour I did the doctors. What was your ac- 


| knowledgment, O ungrateful mortals ! | 
24. (p. 44.) The property of deſpotic government 1s to wea- 


ken the movements of the paſſions in man. A conſumption is 
therefore the mortal malady of theſe empires and governments, 


and the people ſubjeR to them have not, in general, either 
the confidence or courage of republicans. Even the latter 
have not excited our admiration, but in thoſe critical moments 


when their paſſions were in the higheſt efferveſcence. In what 
times did the Hollanders and the "Swils perform actions more 
than human? When animated by the two violent paſſions of 


vengeance, and a hatred of tyrants. Paſſions are neceſſary to a 
people: this is a truth of which every body is now convinced, 
except the Guardian of the Capuchins, . 


2c. (p. 45.) The Turk ſuppoſes woman to be formed for 


the pleature of man, and created to irritate his defires. Such, 
he ſays, is the evident deſign of nature. Therefore that in 
Turkey that they ſhould permit art to add to the beauty of 
their women, that they ſhould even enjoin them to improve 
the methods of pleaſing, is quite natural. What abuſe can 
be made of beauty chat is coafined in a ſeraglio? Suppoſe, if 
you pleaſe, a country were the women ere in common. In 
ſuch a COUNTY, the more methods they ſhould invent to ſeduce, 
the more they would multiply the pleaſures of man. What- 
ever degree of perfection of this kind they might attain, we 
may be ſure that their coquetry would have nothing contrary 


to the public good, All that could be then required of them, 


would be that they ſhould preſerve ſo much veneration for 


their beauty and their ſavours, as to beitow them only on men 
dillinguiſhed by their genius, their courage, or their probity, 


By this method their favours would become an encourage- 


ment to talents and virtue, But in Turkey if the women 
may, without 1 !Nconveniznce, inſtruct themſelves in all the arts 


of Gel:ghr, is it the lame in ſuch a country as Europe? Where 


they a c nt ſhut up, nor common ? where, as in France, every 
| houle is open; is it to be imagined, that by the women's mul- 
tip lying the arts to pleaſe, they would much augment the hap- 
pineſs of their huſbands? I doubt it: and till fome reforma- 
tion is made in the laws of matrimony, what art might add 
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to the natural beauties of the ſex, would perhaps be incon- 


filtent with the uſe that the a laws permit them to make 
of it. 


26. (p · 47. There are men who pretend to veracity, by 
virtue of their calumnies; whereas nothing is more oppoſite to 
truth than ſlander: the one, always indu'pent, is 1: ſp: red by 


humanity; the other, always ſevere, i is the daught: er of pride, of 


hatred, malevolence, and envy, The tone and geſture Of de- 


traction always diſcover its parent. 


27. (ibid.) If we cannot without a crime, conceal the truth 


from the people and the ſovereign; what man has ever been 
without reproach 1n this reſpect. 


28. (ibid.) If on reading the eceleſiaſtic hiſtory, a young 
Italian, ſhocked at the "XG and villanies of the popes, ſhould 


doubt of their infallability. What an impious doubt! his pre- 
ceptor would exclaim. But, replies the pupil, I ſpeak what 1 


think; and have you not always forbad me to lie? Yes, in or- 


dinary caſes; but in favour of the church falſchood is a duty. 
And what intereſt have you in the pope? A very great one, 
replies the preceptor. If the pope's infallibility be acknowledg- 


ed, no one can reſiſt his will. The people muſt obey him im- 
plicitly. Now what conſideration does not this reſpect for the 


pope reflect on all the eccleſiaſtic body, and conſequently 


on me? 


29. (p- 48. ) Whoever i in writing hiſtory alters the fats, is a 
bad citizen. He deceives the public, and deprives it of the 


ineſtimable advantage it might receive from that biſtory. But 
in what nation can we find a juſt hiſtorian, and a real adorer of 
the God of truth? is it France, in Portugal, or Spain ? No: it 
is only in a free and reformed country. 


39 (ibid.) Why are the theological diſputes about grace in- 


terminable? Becauſe, luckily for the diſputants, neither one 


ſide nor the other have any clear ideas of what they talk 
about. Do they preſent ſuch as are more clear in their defini- 


tions of the Divinity? Cardinal Perron, after having in a ſet 


diſcourſe proved the exiſtence of a God, to Henry III. ſaid to | 


him, If your majeſty pleaſe, I will now prove his non- exiſtence 


| juſt as clearly, 


There is ſcarce any propoſe tion hat may not be proved either 
true or falſe, in wiras; but this fart of proof is very different from 


hat which enforces convition ow the mind. All the argumenis 
the miſt ſubtle wit can imagine, wil! never convince a thinking 


G2 | man, 
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man, that there is not one eternal, infinite, omnipotent, creating 
Power; though they may ſo confound his ideas that be may not be 
able to untangle the fophiſtry. | 
Duibles of this kind, eſpecially when afplicd to ſubjeds rf im- 
Portance, are a ſcandalous abuſe of the rational faculty, and diſ- 
cover an inſolent contempt of the party to whom they are offered, 

31. (p. 50.) Why do the moſt part of ſenſible people regard 
all religions as incompatible with ſound morality ? Becauſe the 
prieſts of every religion ſet themſelves up as the only judges of 
«the goodneſs or badneſs of human actions; it is becauſe they 
would have the deciſions of theology regarded as the real code 
of morality. Now the prieſt i 15 a man, and in that quality 
Judges in conformity to his intereſt;. and his intereſt is almoſt 
always oppoſite that of the public; therefore the greateſt part 
of his judgments are unjuſt, Such, however, is the power of 
the prieſt over the minds of the people, that they have fre- 
quently. more veneration for the ſophiſtries of the ſchool, than 
for the ſound maxims of morality. What clear ideas can the 


people form about them. The deciſions of the church, as vari- 


able as its intereſts, involve them continually in confufion, ob- 

ſcurity, and contradiction. What does the church ſubſtitute: 
for the true principles of juſtice ? Ridiculous ceremonies and: 
obſervances. So that Machiavel in his Diſcourſes on Livy, 


attributes the exceflive iniquity. of the Italians to the falſity 


and contradictions in the moral precepts of the Catholic 
yg 
32. (p. 54) Man, ſays Postenclle, has muds God after his 


own image, and could not make him otherwife, The monks 
in like manner have faſhioned the celeſtial court after thoſe of 
oriental monarchs :. the prince is there inviſible to the greateſt 
part of his ſubjects, and acceſſible only to his courtiers. The 


complaints of the people do not reach him but through the 


ears of his favourites. The monks have, in like manner, en- 
vironed the throne of the Monarch of the univerſe, by thoſe 


they call ſaints, and would not have the celeſtial favours ob- 


tained but by the interceſſion of theſe ſaints. But what mult. 
be done to render them propitious ? The prieſts aſſembled for 
this purpoſe decide, that the images of the ſaints in wood, 
ſculptured or unſculptured, ſhould be placed in the churches, 
and that the people ſhould kneel before them, as before the 
- Almighty ; that the exterior ſigns of adoration ſhould be the 
7. : | ſame 
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fame for the Eternal and for his favourites; in ſhort, that honour- 
ed by the Chriſtians, as the Penates and the Fetiches by the 


Pagans, and Savages, St. Nicholas in Ruſſia, for example, and 


St. Janvier at Naples, ſhould be treated with greater reſpect. 
than God himſelf. It is on theſe facts that are founded the 
accuſations brought againſt the Greek and Latin churches. It 


is to the laſt eſpecially, that we owe the re-eſtabliſhment of 
Fetechiſm. Thus France has a national Fetiche in St, Dennis, 


and a Fetiche of its capital in St. Genevieve; and there is no 


community, nor even inhabitant, that has not his particular 
Fetiche under the name of Peter, Claud, Martin, &c. 


33. (p. 54.) There are no frauds, falſehoods, tricks, betray - 
ing of confidence, in ſhort, no methods more baſe and villainous 

than thoſe the prieſts have employed to encreaſe their wealth. 

The Capitularies collected byBaluze, vol. ii. inform us by what 


means the clergy of France formerly acquired their tenth, 
« They produced a letter, which they ſaid came down 


from heaven, and was wrote by Jeſus Chriſt; in which our 
Saviour threatened the Pagans, the Sorcerers, and thoſe who 
* did not pay the tenth, to blaſt their fields with ſterility, 


« and to ſend flying ſerpents into their houſes, to devour the 
«« breaſts of their women.” This firſt letter not ſucceeding, 


the prieſts had recourſe to the devil. They produced him (ſee 
the ſame Capitularies, vol. i.) in an aſſembly of the nation, 
and the devil becoming at once apoſtle and miſſionary, and zea- 
louſly. concerned for the welfare of France, endeavoured to re- 
call them to their'duty by ſalutary caſtigations. Open your 


« eyes at laſt, ſaid the clergy, the devil himſelf was the author 
« of the laſt famine; it was he that devoured the corn in the 


<« ear: dread his fury. He has declared, in the midſt of the 


« fields, with dreadful howlings, that he will inflict the moſt 
*« cruel puniſhment on thoſe hardened Chriftians who refuſe 


„the tenth.” 80 many impoſtors on the part of the clergy 


prove.that, in the time of Charlemagne, none but the pious 


ſouls paid the tenth. If the clergy were ſuppoſed to have had 


A right to levy it, they would not have had recourſe to God 


and the devil. This fat makes me recollect another of the | 
fame fort: it is a ſermon of a vicar on the ſame ſubject. 


% O, my dear pariſhioners, he ſaid, do not follow the example 
of the wretched Cain, but much rather that of the good Abel. 
% Cain would never pay the tenth, nor go to maſs, Abel, on 
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3 ON MAN AND 
the contrary, a Ways paid it with the fairer and beſt, and 


never once miſſed a maſs.” Grotius, on the ſubject of tenths 
and donations, fays, ** that the ſcrupie of Tiberius in accept— 


«© ing 1 ill, hovid make t the monks ane of their 


„ rapacity.” 
34. (p. 54.) The popes by their ridic lows pretenſions on 
America, have given the example of iniquity, and authoriſed 
all the acts of injuilice the Chritliays have there exerciſed. 
When there was one day, an examination in the houſe 


of Commons, whether a diſtrict ſituate on the confines of Ca- 


nada, belonged to France, one of the members got up and ſaid, 
Ibis queltion, gentleman, is the more delicate, as the French, 
as well as we, are fully peru: aded that the and 1 in N 
«© does not belong to the natives of the country.“ 

35. (p. 56.) After theſe facts, though the papiſts may gill 
boaſt of the great perfection to which their religion carries the 


morals of mankind, they will make no proſeiytes. To ſhow | 
the pretenſions of the papiſts, let them be akeqd what is the ob- 

ject of the ſcience of morality ? It will appear that it cannot 
be any thing elſe than the public g for if we require virtues 
in individuals, it is becauſe the virtues of the members make 
the felicity of the whole body. Now it is evident that the 
only method to render the people at once learned, virtuous, and 


happy, 1 is to ſecure the property of individuals by ſound laws, 
to excite their induſtry, to permit them to think and commu- 


nicate their thoughts. But is the pa piſtical religion the moſt fa- 
vourable to ſuch laws ? zre the inhabitants of Italy and Portugal 
more ſecure in their lives and properties than thoſe of England? 


Do they enjoy a greater a greater libetty of thought? Are their 
governments founded on better principles of morality, and are 


they leſs ſevere, and conſequently more reſpeAable? Noes not 
experience prove on the contrary, that the Lutherans and Cal- 
viniſts in Germany are better governed and more happy than 


the Catholics ; and that the proteſtant Cantons of Switzerland 


are more rich and powerful than thoſe of the papiſts. The re- 


formed religion therefore tends more directhy to the happineſs of 


the public, than the Catholic; and is more favourable to the 
object of morality. It therefore inſpires better morals, and 
| ſuch as have no other tendency than to promote the eie of 


ine people. 


- j6 (p. 58.) 
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36, (p- 58.) There are great, and there are ſmall ſocieties. 
The laws of the latter are ſimple, becauſe their intereſts are 
clear. They are conformable to the intereſt of the majority, 
becauſe they are made by the conſent of all; they are, laſtly, 
very exactiy obſerved, becauſe the happineſs of each indivi- 


dual is connected with their obſervance, It is good ſenſe that 


dictates the laws of ſmall ſocieties ; it is genius that plans thoſe 


of large communities. 


But what can determine men to form ſuch large commu— 
nities? Chance; an ignorance of the inconveniences attending 


ſuch ſocieties, a Aekre to conquer, a fear of g ſub⸗ 


dued, &c. 

37+ (p. 60.) n in his Tiestite on Enthoſiaſn, men- 
tions a biſhop, who not finding, in the Catholic catechiſm, 
enough to ſatiate his enormous credulity, was forced to have 


recourſe to the tales of the fairies, 
38. (ibid.) It is with popery as with de! ſpotiſin, they ak of - 


them devour the country were they are eftabliſicd. Ihe moſt 

certain method of debilitating the power of England or Hol- 

land, would be to eſtabliſh there the Catholic religion. | 
39. (p- 62. )If our religion, ſay the papiſts, be very expen- 


five, it is becauſe its inſtructions are greatly meltiplied. Be it 


ſo: but what js the produce of theſe int: uctions!? Are mankind 


the better for them? No. What is to be done to make them ſo? 
Divide the tenths of each pariſh among thoſe who cultivate 
their lands beſt, and perform the moſt virtuous ation-, This 


diviſion of the tenths will produce more labourers, and more ho- 
neſt men, than all the preachmeats of the curates. 

40 (ibid.) The Hiſtory of Ireland iuſot ius us, vol. i. p. 303. 
that it was, at a diſtant period, conſtantly expoſed to the vora- 


city of a moſt numerous clergy. 1 he poets, tue prieſts of the : 


country, enjoyed all the advantages, immunities, and privileges 


of Catholic prieſts; and like them, were maintained at the pub- 


lic expence. Theſe poets in conſequence, multiplied to ſuch 
a degree, that Hugh, then king of Leland, found it neceſſary 


to diſcharge his ſubjects from ſuch a heavy burden. That 
prince loved his people, and was a man of conrage; he deter- 


mined, therefore, to annihilate the prieſts, or at lealt greatly 

diminiſh their number, and ſucceeded in the enterprize. 

In P-nſylvania there is no religion eſtabliſhed by govern- 

ment; each one adopts that he likes beſt, The prieſt is no 
G4 ; charge 
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83 ON MAN AND 


charge to the ſtate, The individuals provide them as they find 
it convenient, and tax themſelves accordingly, The prieſt 
is there, like the merchant, maintained at the expence of the 
conſumer. He who has no prieſt, and conſumes no part of the 
commodity he deals in, pays not part of his expence. Penſyl- 
vania, therefore, 1 is a mode] from which it would be proper to 
8 
41. (b. 63. ö Numa himſe'f inſtituted but four veſtals, and a 
very ſmall number of prieſts. 

442. (ibid.) There is the ſame difference between nl 
and popery, ſaid an Engliſhman, as between Albani and Calot : 
the name of the former makes me recollect a pleaſing picture 
of the birth of Venus; that of the other, a « groteſque painting of 
the temptation of St. Anthony, 

43. (p. 65.) Under the reign of Names, the Romans conſe- 
crated a temple to Fidelity; the dedication of this temple kept 
them for ſome time faithful to their treaties. 

44. (ibid.) Whoever affects ſuch great humility, and aceuſ- 
toms himſelf early to regard life as a pilgrimage, will never be 


be any thing better than a monk, nor ever promote the bappi- 


neſs of the human race. 


45 (p. 66.) The reunion of the ſpiritual and temporal pow- 


ers in the hands of the ſame arbitrary ſovereign may be dan- 


erous, it will be ſaid I believe it. Every arbitrary prince, in 
general, ſolely ſolicitous to gratify his caprice, is but little con- 
cerned for the felicity of his ſubjects. He will frequently make 
uſe of the ſpiritual power to legitimate his pleaſures and his 
- cruelties : : but it will not be the ſame if chis power be confided 


to the body of magiſtrates. 

456. (ibid.) Why was Jupiter ſuppoſed to be the laſt of the 
children of Satura ? becauſe order and generation, the ſuc- 
ceſſors of chaos and ſterility, were, according to the Pagan phi- 


loſophers, the laſt product of time. Why was Jupiter, in qua- 
lity of generator, called the god of the air? becauſe, ſaid the 


philoſophers, vegetables, foſſils, minerals, animals, in a word 


all that exiſts, tranſpire, exhale, corrupt, and fill the air with 


volatile principles. Theſe principles being heated and put in 


action by the ſolar fire, the air muſt then produce a new gene 


ration by the ſalts and ſpirits received from the putrefaction. 
The air, therefore, the only principle of generation and cor- 
Fu pon, Apprared to them as an immenſe ocean agitated by nu: 
? merous 
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merous different principles. It is in the air, according to them, 


the ſeeds of all beings float, which conſtantly ready to re- pro- 
duce, wait for that purpoſe the moment when chance ſhall 


diſpoſe them in a convenient matrix. The atmoſphere appear- 


ed to them, to uſe the expreſſion, always alive; being charged 
with an acid to corrupt, and with feeds to engender. It was 
the vaſt recipient of all the principles of animation. The 


Titans and Janus, according to the ancients, were in like man- 


ner the emblem of chaos. Venus or love, that of attraction, 
the productive principle of order and harmony in the univerſe. 

47. (P. 72.) The reunion of the temporal and ſpiritual pow- 
ers in the ſame hands, is indiſpenſable. Nothing is done 


againſt the ſacerdotal body by merely making it more humble. 


Whodoes not entirely annihilate it ſuſpends, and not deſtroys 


its influence. A body is immortal; a favourable circumſtance, 
ſuch as the confidence of a prince, or a revolution in the ſtate, 
is ſufficient to reſtore its primitive power. It will then revive 
with a vigour the more redoutable, as by being inſtructed in 


the cauſes of its abaſement, it will be more attentive to over- 


throw them. The ecclefiaſtical body in England is at pre- - 
ſent without power, but it is not annihilated. Who then can 


affirm, ſaid a certain nobleman, that it will not one day reaſ- 


ſume its original ferocity, and again cauſe as much blood to 
flow as it did formerly“. One of the greateſt ſervices that 
could be rendered to F rance, would be to employ a part of the 


extravagant revenues of the clergy to the liquidation of the na- 
tional debt. What could the clergy object, if careful of their 


welfare, they were to preſerve their beneſices during life, and 
if after that they were to be alienated? Where would be the evil 


of bringing ſo large a quantity of riches again into the circula- 
tion. 


* Our author will be excuſed this wild ſuppoſe tion, as being a 
Hreigner, and not ſufficiently acquainted with cur excellent conflitu- 
lion. Such an alteration in the power of the clergy, would totally 


drſtroy that e in which the an of our liberty con- 
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50 ON MAN AN PD 
r 
All men, commonly well organiſed, have an 


cequal aptitude to underſtanding. | 


A. all our Mews PRs Fe the ſenſes ; the under- 


handing has been conſ quently regarded as the ef- 
fett of more or leſs ſenſebility in the organiſation. 


the organs of the ſenſes we owe our ideas, 


and conſequently | our underſtanding ; and when 


we remark the difference in the orcans and in the 


underſtandings of different men, we may conclude, 
in general, that the inequality of their underitand- 
ſtandings is the effect of the unequal ſenſibility of 
their organs. An opinion ſo probable, and ſo 
| analogous to facts * muſt be the more generally 


adopted, as it favours human indolence, and pre- 


1 vents the pain of a fruitleſs ſearch, 


WS: is by the aid of analogies that we ſometimes make the 
greateſt diſcoveries; but in what caſes ſhould we be content with 
2 proof by analegy ? When it is impoſſible to procure any other. 


This ſort of proof is frequently fallacious. Have we con- 
ſtantly ſeen animals generate by the coupling of the males with 
the femgles ? We conclude from thence, that it is the only me- 


thod by which animals can propagate, To undeceive ourſelves, 
we ſhould with the moſt accurate and ſcrupulous attention 
encloſe 


7 HEN we learn from Locke, that it is to ; 
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If contrary experiments, however, prove that 
the ſuperiority of underſtanding 1 is not in propor- 
tion to the greater and leſs perfeAion of the lenſes, 


we muſt brink for the explication of this pheno- 
menos in ſome other cauſe. 


Two opinions concerning this ſubject divide 


the learned of the Pant age. The one ſay, 
2 He underſtanding is the effef? of a certain ſort of 


interior temperament and organiſation. But no one 
has, by a ſeries of obſervations, yer determined 


the fort of organs, temperament, or nouriſhment 


that produces the underftanding*. This aſſer- 


encloſe a vine. e in a phial we ſhould divide the polypes, 
and prove by reiterated experiments, that there is another 


method by which animals can regenerate. 


Some phyſiologiſts, and among them M. Laaſel de Magny, 


| have ſaid, that the ſtrongeſt and mot courageous temperaments ; 
were the moſt acute, Yet no ons has ever mentioned Racine, 


Boileau, Paſchal, Hobbes, Toland, Fontenelle, &c. as ſtrong 


and courageous men. Others pretend that the bilious and 
ſanguine are at once the moſt ingenious, and leaſt capable of 


a conſtant attention, But can we ſay, at the ſame time, inca- 


pable of attention, and endowed with great talents ? can it be 
imagined, that without application, Locke and Newton had 


ever made their ſublime diſcoveries ? 


Some again have remarked, that the cogitative and i ingenious | 


are ordinarily melancholic: but have not perceived that they 
took in them the effect for the cauſe, that the ingenious is not 


+ Our author is certainly right in directing theſe obſervations to 


be made auith the maſt {cr upulons attention; and after all perhaps 
they will be far from coucluſiue. Who can ſay that the ſemen of the 
inſect here mentioned cannot pervade glaſs, when we know that 
body is permeable by other ſubſtances, ſuch as the magnetic and 
electric (Ev; as well as . 
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give them a great ſuperiority over men. Ar, 


after all, of the greater or leſs ſenſibility of t 8 
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tion being vague and deſtitute of proof, is then 


reduced to this, The underſtanding is the effect o 


an unknown cauſe, or occult quality, to which 1s given 


the name of temperament or organiſation. 


Qirintilian, Locke, and I, ſay: 
The inequality in minds or underſtandings, is the 


| elt of a known cauſe, and this oy zs the af- 
fFerence of education. 


To prove the firſt of theſe opinions, we muſt 


ſhow, by repeated experiments, that the ſupe- 
riority of the underſtanding does really belong to 
ſuch a ſort of organ or temperament: Now theſe 
proofs are yet to be made, From whence it fol- 
lows, that if from the principles I lay down, the 
cauſe of the inequality in minds or underſtandings 
can be clearly deduced, we ought to give the Pre- 
ference to the latter opinion 

Now when a known cauſe can explain a fact, 
' why ſhould we have recourſe to one that is un- 


known, to an occult quality, whoſe exiſtence, al- 
ways uncertain, explains nothing that we cannot 


: explain without it? 


fo, lacks hs is melancholic, but melancholic becauſe the 
habit of meditation made him ſo. : 
In the laſt place, many have made the adler ag depend 
on the ſenſibility of the nerves: but women have very lively 


ſenſations. The ſenfibility of their. nerves ſhould therefore 


ings really ſuperior 2 No. Beſide, what clear 
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To prove that all men equally well organiſed, 


have an equal diſpoſi tion for underſlanding* ; we 


muſt remount to the principle by which it is 
produced : what = 38 


* Mr. Locke was doubtleſs partly convinced of this 


truth, when he ſaid, ſpeaking of the unequal capacity of under- 


ſtandings, he thought he ſaw leſs difference between them, than 
is commonly imagined. I think, fays he, in the ſecond page 
« of his Education, we may aſſert, that in a hundred men, there 


«© are not more than ninety, who are what they are, good or bad, 
a uſeful or pernicious to ſociety, but from the inſtruction they 
have received. It is on education that depends the great 


difference obſervable among them. The leaſt and moſt im- 
e perceptible impreſſions received in our infancy, have conſe- 


«« quences very important, and of a long duration. It is with 


«« theſe firſt impreſſion, as with a river, whoſe water we can 


« eaſily turn, by different canals, in quite oppoſite courſes, ſo 
* that from the inſenſible direction the ſtream receives at its 


«+ ſource, it takes different directions, and at laſt arrives at 


places far diſtant from each other: and with the ſame 
facility, I think, we may turn the minds of children to what 
direction we pleaſe.” In this paſſage Locke does not indeed 

expreſly affirm, that all men equally well organiſed, have 


equal aptitude to mental capacity: but he here ſays, what he 
had been, as it were, a witneſs of, and what daily experience 


had taught him, This philoſopher had not reduced all the 


faculties of the mind to the capacity of ſenſation, which is the- 
only principle than can reſolve this queſtion. 


Quintilian,who had been for iolong a time charged with the 


inſtruction of youth, had fill more practical knowledge than 


Locke, and is more bold in his affertions. He ſays, Inſt. Orat. 


lib. i. © It is an error to think that there are few men born 


„with the faculty of diſcerning the ideas offered them, and | 
e that the greateſt part loſe their time and pains in endea- 


* youring to conquer the innate idleneſs of their minds. The 


** greateſt number, on * contrary, appear equally well orga- 


«© nifſed, 
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All the ſenſations of man are material. Per- 


| haps I have not ſufficiently explained this truth 


in my treatiſe on the Mind. What then ſhould I 


here propoſe ? To demonſtrate rigorouſly, what, 
perhaps, I have there only aſlerted, and prove that 
all the operations of the mind are reducible to 


ſenſation. It is this principle, that can alone ex- 
plain to us how we cwe our ideas to our ſenſes; 


and at the ſame time that it is not, however, as is 
proved by experience, to the extreme perfection 
of thoſe ſenſes, that we owe the greater or leſs EX- 
tent of our underſtanding. 


If this principle will reconcile two facts, f in ap- 


pearance ſo contradictory, I ſhall conclude, that 


the ſuperiority of the underſtanding is not the 


produce of temperament, nor of the greater or leſs 
perfection of the ſenſes, nor of an occult quality, 


but that of the well known cauſe, education, and 


* niſed to think and retain with promptitude and facility, It is 
a talent as natural to man, as flying is to birds, running to 
Wc. horſes, and ferocity to ſavage beaſts. The life of the ſoul 1s 
in its activity and induſtry, from whence it has received the 


** attribute of a celeſtial origin. Minds that are ſtupid and 
i incapable of ſcience, are in the order of nature to be regard- 
„ed as monſters and other extraordinary phenomena: minds 
40 of this ſort are rare. From whence I conclude, that there are 
great recourſes to be found in children, which are ſuffered to 


« yaniſh with their years. It is evident therefore that it is 
not of nature, but of our negligence we ought to complain.” 


The opinions of Quintilian and Locke, both founded on ex- 


perience, and the proofs I have urged to demonſtrate this 
truth, ought, I think, to ſuſpend on this 200 the too pre- 
cipitate judgment of the reader: 15 


In 
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in ſhort, that inſtead of vague aſſertions ſo fre- 


_ quently repeated, we may ſubſtitute very deter- 
minate ideas. | 


Previous to the particular examen of this queſ- 


tion, I think, in order to make it more clear, and 
to avoid all conteſt with the theologians, I ſhould 


firſt diſtinguiſh berween 1 the mind, and what they 
call the {oul. 


CH A F. AL 
Of the 10 8 between 0 mind and the os 


\HERE are no two words ts 0 


nonimous. This truth being unknown to 
ſome, and forgot by others, has cauſed tbe words 


Mind and Soul to be frequently confounded, 
But what is the difference between them ? ard 


what is the ſoul? Are we to regard it, after the 
| ancients, and the firſt fathers of the church, as a 


matter extremely refined, and as the electric fire 
by which we are animated? Were I here to re- 


count all the opinions of different nations, and 
different ſects of philoſophers, concerning it, they 
would altogether form nothing but vague, ob- 


ſcure, a viding ideas. The only people that 


expreſſed themſelves with ſublimiry on this ſub- 
ject, were the Parlis,* When they pronounced 1 


5 A people of Cambya, in the empire of the Mogul. 
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funeral oration over the tomb of ſome great man, 
they cried « O earth! O, common mother of human 
* beings, take back what to thee appertains of the 
ce body of this hero: let the aqueous particles that 
4 flowed in his veins exhale into the air, and fall- 


„ing in rain on the mountains, repleniſh the 
« ſtreams, fertilliſe the plains, and roll back to 
the abyſs of the ocean from whence they pro- 


% ceeded |! | Let the fire concentered in this body 


© rejoin the heavenly orb, the ſource of light and 
© heat! Let the air confined in his members, 


e burſt its priſon, and be diſperſed by the winds 
* in the mundane. ſpace! And laſtly thou, O 


e breath of life, if perchance thou art of a nature 

ec ſeparate from all others, return the unknown 

© being that produced thee! or, if thou art 
* only a mixture of material elements, mayeſt 


* thou, after being diſperſed in the univerſe, 
cee again aſſemble thy ſcattered particles, to form 
* another citizen as virtuous as this hath been!“ 

Such were the noble images, and ſublime ex- 


preſſiohs employed by the enthuſiaſm of the Par- 
ſis, to expreſs the ideas they had of the ſoul. 
Philoſophy, leſs bold in its conjectures, dares not 
deſcribe its nature, and reſolve the queſtion. Phi- 


lofophy cannot advance without the ſtaff of ex- 


perience : it does indeed advance but conſtantly 
from obſervation to obſervation, and where obſer= 


vation is wanting u flops. All that philoſophy 
1 Knows, 


* 
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knows is, that man feels, that he has within bim a 


theology or ſcholaſtic metaphy ſics. 5 


Y Some have . whether che ſciet.ce of God, or theo- 


logy, be in fact a ſcience. All ſcience, they ſay, ſuppoſes a 
ſeiies of obſervations. Now what obſervations can be made 


on a Being that is inviſible and incomprehenſible? Theology 
is therefore no ſcience. In fact, what do we underſtand by 
the word God? The unknown cauſe of order and motion. 
Now, what can we ſay of an unknown cauſe? If we attach 
other ideas to the word God, we all fall, as Mr, Robinet has 


ſhown, into a thouſand contradictions. Does the theologian 


_ contemplate the curves deſcribed by the heavenly bodies, and 
conclude from thence that there is a power who moves them ? 


Cæli enarrant gloriam Dei! The theologian is then nothing 
more than an aſtronomer, or natural philoſopher Þ. 


No one doubts, ſay the Chineſe Letters, that there is in na- 
ture, a ruling Power, thrugh he is ignorant what it is: but when 
we conjecture the nature cf this unknown power, rhe creation 


of a God is 'then nothing m:re than the deificalion of human igne- 


rauce. I do not entirely agree with theſe Letters, though I am 
forced to own with them, that theology, that is to ſay, the 
ſcience of God, or the incomprebenſible, is not a ſeparate ſci- 


ence. What is then theology © ? do not know. 


4 1 is ſurely much better ts be a n aſfronauer , or phi 2 


her, than a metap Heal guibler, or athiift, for an athiift is na- 


thing tl/e : one of theſe ſub.ime inveſtigaters, who, as Pope Jays, 
Moby take the high priori road, 
And reaſon desnabard till they doubt of GO. 
x any one ſhould aſe what was the cauſe of thought, 1 might 
reply the action of the foul uon the nerves of the brain. But is the 
foul material or immaterial ? I the latter, hoau can immateriality 
ad on matter ; ; and if the former, in what manner dues it at? 1 
Vor. 1 J. H OO Cannot 


principle of life, and that without the wings of 
theology, he cannot mount to the knowledge of 
this principle. > 
Whatever depends on obſervation appertains to 
metaphyſical philoſophy ; all beyond e to 
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98 ON MAN AN D 


But why has not human reaſon, elucidated by 


obſervation, yet given a clear definition, or to 
ſpeak more properiy, an adequate and minute de- 


ſcription of the principle of life? Becauſe that 
principle has ſtill eſcaped the moſt accurate ob- 


' ſervation. With the mind it is better acquainted. 
We can moreover examine this principle, and 


think on this ſubject without dread of the igno- 


rance and fan ahn of the bigots. I ſhall there- 
fore here conſider ſome of the remarkable dif- 
ferences between the mind and the ſoul. 


FIRST DIFFERENCE. 


The ſoul exiſts intire in the infant as well as 
in the adult. The infant, as well as the man, is 


ſenſible. of pleaſure and pain, but he has not fo 


many ideas, nor conſequently ſo much mind or 
underſtanding as the adult, Now if the infant 


Have as much ſoul without _ as much mind, 


| the ſoul | is not the mind E, la fact, if the ſoul 


* They _ a child the power of finning before it is 


ſeven years old, Why? becauſe before that age it is ſuppoſed 


to have no juſt idea of good or evil. That age paſſed, it is 


N a Inger, becauſe it is then ſuppoſed to have acquired 
adequate 


cannot av 3, wer theſe te” 1s not know i in what manner gra- 


 wity ach. But what of that, avi'l any one tell me there is no gra- 
iy in nature, becauſe I do not Ana hop it is produced? or, le- 
cauſe I cannot give a clear explication of the manner in which 
tboug bit. is produced, that th oerefore I do nat think at all? and with 
Juſt as much reaſon do ſome men doubt, or affect to doubt, the eu. 
 , tfience of a firfl creating cauſe, becauſe they cannot comprehend its 
manner of exiſlence, that is, tecauje they cannot cemprebend bat 


is by its natare . le. 


is „ 
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and the mind were one and the fame thing, to 


explain the ſuperiority of the aduit over the in- 
fant, we muſt admit more foul in the tormer, and 
agree that his ſoul has encreafed with his body : 


a ſuppoſition abſolutely gratuitous, and inſignifi- 


cant, when we diſtinguiſh the * from the ſoul 
or principle of life. 


SECOND DIFFERENCE. 
The ſoul does not leave us till death. As long 


as I live I have a ſoul. Is it the ſame of the 
mind? no. I can leſe it during my life: be- 
cauſe, while I yer live I can loſe my memory; and 
the mind is almoſt entirely the effect of that fa- 


cuity, The Greeks gave the name of Mnemoſyne 
to the Mother of the Muſes, becauſe, being atten- 
tive obſervers of man, they perceived that bis 


judgment, wit, &c. —_ in great part the Fror 


duce of his memory.“ 


| adequate ideas of juſt and unjuſt The mind or underſtand- 


ing is therefore regarded by the church itſelf as an acquittion, 


and conſequently as quite different from the ſoul, 


* Underſtanding, or intelligence is alſo in brutes the ef- 
f-& of memory. If a dog comes at my call, it is becauſe he 
remembers his name. If he obey me when [ pronounce theſe 


words, Softly; take ca'e; dont touch thot; it is becauſe he 
remembers that I am ſtrong, and that F have beat him. 


What makes animals e ſo many tricks in the public 


I ſpectacles? The fear of the whip ; of which the look, the 
| ſpeech, and geſture cf the mailer puts them continually in 


mind. If my dog ſtop and look at me, it is becauſe he would 


read in my eyes, whether I am pleaſed or angry, and conſe- 


quently know if he ſhall approach or fly me, My dog, there- 
fore, owes his intelligence to his memory. Se 
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160. N MAN AND 


If a man be deprived of this faculty, of what 
can he judge? of ſenſations paſt? No: he has 


forgot them; and of ſenſations preſent, it is ne- 


ceſſary to have at leaſt as much memory as will 


give him an opportunity of comparing them to- 


gether, that is, of obſerving alternatively the dif- 
ferent impreſſions he feels at the preſence of two 


objects. Now, without a memory to preſerve im- 


preſſions, how perceive the difference between 


thoſe of this inſtant, and thoſe that the inſtant be- 
fore were perceived and forgotten ? There is then 


no compariſon of ideas, no judgment, no mind, 
without memory. An ideot, who ſets on the 


bench at his door, is only a man who has lit- 


tle or no memory. If he do not anſwer to queſ- 


tions that are aſked him, it is becauſe he does nat 
remember the ideas affixed to the words, or that 
he forgets the firſt words of a ſentence before he 


| hears the laſt, If we conſult experience, we ſhall 
find that it is to the memory (whoſe exiſtence 
ſuppoſes the faculty of perception) that man owes 


his ideas and his underſtanding. There can be 


no ſenſations without a ſoul; but without a me- 


mory there can be no experience, no compariſon 
of objects, no ideas: a man would be the 


ſame in his old age that he was in his infancy “. 


A man is reputed an ideot when he is ignorant; * 


* If the theologians agree that the infant and the ideot 
cannot ſin, and that they have each of them a ſoul, it follows 
that in man fin does not eſſentially belong to the ſoul. 


but 
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HIS EDU HN rot 
but he is only really ſo when his memory no lon- 4 
ger exerts its functions . Now, without lofing 9 
our ſoul, we can loſe our memory; as by a fall, "i 
an apoplexy, or other accident of the like nature. 4 
The mind, therefore, differs effentially from the 
ſoul, as we can loſe the one and ſtill live, and 
the other is not loſt but with life itſelf. 


THIRD DIFFERENCE. 

I have ſaid, that the mind of man is compoſed 
of an aſſemblage of ideas. There is no mind a 
without ideas. 5 3 5 
Is it the ſame with the ſoul ? No: neither 
; thought nor underſtanding are neceſſary to its ex- 1 
iſtence. As long as man is ſenſible, he has a ſoul. 14 
It is therefore the faculty of perception that forms — 
its eſſence. Deprive the ſoul of what does not 
properly belong to it, that is of the faculty 1 
of remembrance, and what faculty is left it? 
That of perception. It then does not even pre- 
ſerve a conſciouſneſs of its own exiſtence, becauſe 
© that conſciouſneſs ſuppoſes a concatenation of ideas, 

and conſequently ene Such is the ſtate of 
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* The famous M. " eons the inſtructor of "a deaf and 
| dumb, ſays, in a memoir preſented to the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, that if the deaf and dumb have only ſhort intervals of 
judgment, and reflect but little; if their minds be weak, and 
their reaſoning inſtantaneous; it is becauſe their memories are 
almoſt always ſtupiſied, and conſequently their ideas and their 
actions are, and maſt be, without conſequence. 
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the foul, when it has yet no uſe of the faculty of 
remembrance. 

We may loſe our memory by a blow, a 
fall, or a diſeaſe. Is the ſoul deprived of this 
5 faculty? It muſt then, without a miracle, 
* 1 the expreſs will of God, find itſelf in the ſame 
ſtate of imbecility it was in the human animal- 
cule. Thought, therefore, is not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the exiſtence of the foul. The ſoul 
1 „ then, is in us nothing but the faculty of perceiv- 
iy ing, and this. is the N why, as Locke and ex- 
. perience prove, all our ideas come to us by the 
| lenſes. 

Tris to my memory "Lowe the compariſon of : 
my ideas and my judgments, and to my foul I 
1 owe my ſenſations. It is therefore properly * my | 
j 1 ſenſations, and not my thoughts, as Deſcartes a- 
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ſerts, that prove to me the exiſtence of my ſoul. 
Bout what is the faculty of perception in man? is 
it immortal and immaterial? Of this human rea- 
ſon is ignorant, and revelation inſtructs us. Per- 
| haps it will be objected, that if the foul be no- 
thing more than the faculty of perception, its action, 
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1 M. Marion, regent of philoſophy in the college of Na- 
5 vyvoarre, and ſeveral profeſſors, after bis example, have maintain- 
„ ed that all the operations of the mind may be explained ſolely 
1 by the motion of the animal ſpirits, and the traces impreſſed 
1 on the memory. From whence it follows, that the animal ſpi- 
1 rits put in motion by exterior objects, can produce in us ideas 
55 | independent of what we call the foil. The mind, therefore, 
3 | W to ele profeſſors, i is quite diſtinct from the ſoul. 
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like that of one body's ſtriking another, is con- 
ſtantly neceſſary, and that the foul in this caſe 
muſt be regarded as merely paſſive. So Malle- 


branche believed “, and his ſyſtem has been 


publicly taught. If the theologians of the pre- 


ſent day condemn it, they will fall into a contra- 
dition with themſelves that will certainly ſome- 
what embarraſs them. For the reſt, as men are 


born without ideas of virtue, vice, &c. whatever 


ſyſtem the theologians adopt, they will never 


prove that thought 1 is the effence of the ſoul; and 


that the ſoul, or the faculty of ſenſation, cannot exiſt 


in us, without its being put in action, that is to ſay, 
without our having either ideas or ſenſations. 


The organ exiſts, when it does not ſound: 
Man is in the ſame ſtate with the organ, when in 


his mother s womb; or when overcome with la? 
bour, and not troubled by dreams, he is buried in 
a profound ſleep, If all our ideas moreover, can 
he ranged under ſome of the claſſes of our ænow- 
ledge, and we can live without having any ideas 


of mathematics, phyſics, morality, mechanics, &c. 


it is then not metaphyſically impoſſible to have 4 


ſoul withour having any ideas. 


* According to Mallebranche. it is God that manifeſts 
_ himſelf to our underſtanding : it is to him we owe all our ideas. 
Mallebranche, therefore, did not believe that the ſoul could pro- 
duce them of itſelf: he conſequently thought it merely paſſive. 
The Catholic church hath not condemned this doctrine. 
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i 104 ON MAN AND 
„ 98 have little knowledge, they have 
nevertheleſs 3 There are ſome of them who 
have no ideas of juſtice, nor even words to expreſs 
that idea. They ſay, that a man deaf and dumb, 
„ having ſuddenly acquired his hearing and ſpeech, 
. confeſſed, that before his cure, he bad no idea of 
God of df death. -- © 
it The king of Pruſſia, prince e Hume, 
5 „ Poltſlires &e. have no more ſoul than Bertier, 
= __ Eignac, Seguy, Gauchat, &c. The former, 
= however, have minds as ſuperior to the latter, as 
they have to monkeys, and other animals that are - 
exhibited in public ſhews. 
1 Pompignan, Chaumeix, Ceitse ® „c. have 
+ ; corals very little underſtanding, however, we 
1 always ſay of them, he ſpeaks, "he writes, and 
bb - even he has a ſoul, Now, if by having very little 
: _ underſtanding, a man has not the leſs ſoul ; ideas 
make no part of it: they are not effential to its 
being. The foul, therefore, may exiſt indepen- 
1 dent of all ideas, and of all underſtanding. 
"4 Let us here recapitulate the moſt remarkable = 
differences between the ſoul and the minc. 1 
The firſt is, that we are born with a perfect 3 
foul, but not with a perfect mind. 


both; 


*The names of theſe deſpicable mortals are not known in 
Germany, or in any part of Europe, except by the diminutive 
parts of M. Voltaire's writings, But for kim their exiſtence 
would never have been known. 
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loſe the ſoul but with life itſelf. 1 


by ſoul's exiſtence. 


it was to the ſenſes the foul owed its ideas. Let 


be conſidered as entirely independent of the ſoul. 
Without the faculty of ſenſation, memory, the 


functions, it would be of no effect X. The ex- 


of the faculty of ſenſation. This faculty is the 
ſoul itſelf: from whence I conclude, that if the 
ſoul be not the mind, the mind is the elfect of the 


thing more than a continued, but weakened ſenſation. In fact, 


= tion, and what produces this phenomenon in us ? The follow. 
Y ing is the opinion of a celebrated Englith chymiſt, on the ſoul 
of animals: We find, ſays he, in bodies, two ſorts of pro- 


„ alterable ; ſuch are its its impenetrability, gravity, mobility, 
= de. Theſe qualities appertain to phyſics in general.“ 


* ts. Theſe ſorts of properties form the different branches of 1 
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The ſecond, that we can loſe our mind, or un- Wh 
derſtanding, while we yet live, but that we cannot 


The third, that thought is not neceſſary to the 
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Such was doubtleſs the opinion of the theolo= 
gians, when they maintained, after Ariſtotle, that. 
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it not be imagined, however, that the mind can 


productive power of the mind, would be without 


iſtence of our ideas and our mind, ſuppoſes that 
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foul, or the taculty of ſenſation f. 
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© The ede on , Mind, fayi, d memory is no- 


the memory is nothing more than the effect of the faculty of 
ſenſation. 


+ I fhall be alked, perhaps, what is the faculty of ſenſa- 


« perties, the exiſtence of one of which 1s permanent and un- $ 


There are in the {ame bodies other properties, whoſe tran- 
fient and fugitive exiſtence is by turns produced and deſtroyed 
by certain combinations, analyſes, or motions in their interior 
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Of the objects on which the mind acts. 


beings. What can be the employment 


of the mind in the univerſe ?. That of an obſerver 


and hiſtory, ehywiltty, &c. and belong to particular parte 
of phyſics. 


Iron, for example, is a compoſition of a phlogiſton and a 
particular earth, In this compoſite Rate it is ſubjeR to the at- 


tractive power of the magnet. When this iron is decompoſed, 


that property vaniſhes: the magnet has no influence over a 


ferruginous earth deprived of its phlogiſton. 

When a metal is combined with another ſubſtance, a as a Vi- 
 triolic acid, this union deſtroys in like manner in iron the pro- 5 
| perty of being attracted by the magnet. 


Fixed alkali, and a nitrous acid have each of them ſepa- 


Tately an infinity of different qualities; but when they are 
united, there does not remain any veſtige of thoſe eine 


they each of them then ferment with nitre. 

In the common heat of the atmoſphere, a nitrous acid will 
diſengage itſelf from all other bodies, to combine with a fixed 
alkali. 

If this 3 be expoſed to a degree of heat, proper 


to put the nitre into a red fuſion, and any inflammable matter 


be added to it, the nitrous acid will abandon the fixed alkali, 
to unite with the inflammable ſubſtance, and in the act of this 


union ariſes the elaſtic force whoſe effects are ſo e in 


gunpowder, 
All the properties of bxed alkali are 4 when it is 


combined with ſand, and formed into glaſs, whoſe tranſparen- 


cy, indiſſolubility, electric power, &c. are, if I may be allowed 


- the expreſſion, ſo many new creations, that are produced by 


Now 


this mixture, and deſtroyed by the Toa Tarts of glais. 


HAT is nature? The aſſemblage of all 
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of the relations objects have to each other, and to 


us: the relations that objects have to me are 
ſmall 1a number. I am preſented with a roſe: 
Its colour, its form, and ſme] pleaſe, or diſpleaſe 
me. Theſe are the relations it has to me. 


Every relation of this kind is reducible to the 


_ agreeable or diſagreeable manner in which an ob- 
ject affects me. It is the concluſive obſerva- 
tion on ſuch relations that conſtitutes taſte, and 


its rules. 


With regard to the relations objects have to 
each other, they are as numerous as are, for ex- 


ample, the diverſe objects to which I can com- : 
pare the form, the colour, and ſmell of my roſe. 


The relations of this ſort are immenſe, and their 
obſervation Deion more ny to o the ſeiences. 


Now in the animal kingdoms, why may not organiſation pro- 
duce in like manner that ſingular quality we call the faculty of 
| ſenſation? All the phenomena that relate to medicine and na- 
tural hiſtory, evidently prove that this power is in animals no- 
thing more than the reſult of the ſtructure of their bodies; that 
this power begins with the formation of their organs, laſts as 
long as they ſubſiſt, and is at laſt deſtroyed by the difolation of 


the ſame organs. 


If the metaphyſicians aſk me, what then become of « Fu- 
culty of ſenſation in an animal ?® That which becomes, I ſhould 
anſwer them, of the quality of attraQing the magnet in iron 


that is decompoſed. 
bee Treatije on the Principles of 0 niſiry. 
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Hou the Mind adds. | 
LL the operations of the mind are redu- 
cible to the obſerving of the reſemblances 


and differences, the agreements and difagreements | 
that objects have among themſelves and with us. 
The juſtneſs of the mind or judgment depends on 
the greater or leſs attention with which! its obſerv- 


ations are made. 

Would I know the relations certain objects have 
to each other? What do I do? I place before my 
eyes, or preſent to my memory two or more of 


theſe objects; and then I compare them. But | 


what is this compariſon : ? It is an alternate and at- 
tentive obſervation of the different impreſs tons theſe 


 objefs, preſent or abſent, make on ne. This ob- 


ſervation made, I judge, that is, I _ an exact 


report of the impreſſions I have received. 
Am I, for example, much intereſted to dif- 
tinguiſh between two ſhades of the ſame colour, 
that are almoſt indiſtinguiſhable ; I examine a 
long time and ſucceſſively, two pieces of cloth 


tinged with thoſe two ſhades. * compare them, 


. If the memory, the preſerver of ;mprefions received, 


makes me perceive, in the abſence of the objects, nearly the 


ſame ſenſations that they excite in me when preſent, it is in- 


different, with regard to the queſtion here diſcuſſed, whether 


the Objects of which I form a Judgment, be preſented tc to my 
eyes, or my * | 
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HIS EDUCATION. 109 
that is, I regard them alternatively, I am very 
attentive to the different impreſſions the reflected 
r:ys of theſe two patterns make on my eyes, and 
] art laſt derermine, thar one of them is of a 
get colour than the other; that is to ſay, 
make an exact report of the impreſſions I have 


received. Every other judgment would be falſe. 
All judgment therefore is nothing more than a 
recital of the two Wee either actually proved, 


or preſerved in my memory * 


When I obſerve the ela ol objects have to 

me, I am in like manner attentive to the impreſ- 
; hy I receive. Theſe Impreſſions are either 
> agreeable or diſagreeable. Now in either caſe what 


it is to judge? To tell what I feel, Am I ſtruck on 


the head? Is the pain violent? The ſimple recital | 


of what I feel forms my judgment. 
I ſhall only add one word to what I have here 


faid, which is, that with regard to the judgments 
formed on the relations objects have to each 
other, or to us, there is a difference, which 


though of little importance in appearance, de- 
ſerves however to be remarked. 


When we are to judge of the relation objects 
have to each other, we muſt have at leaſt two of 
them before our eyes. But when we judge of the 


relation an object has to ourſelves, it is evident, 


_ There can be no judgment without memory; as I have 
ach in che e chapter. 
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the faculty of ſenſation. 


part of mankind. 
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as every object can excite a ſenſation, one alone 


is ſuſficient to produce a2 judgment. 

From this obſervation I conclude, that every 
aſſertion concerning the relation of objects to each 
other, ſuppoſes a compariſon of thoſe objects ; 


every compariſon a trouble; every trouble, an ef- 


ficacious motive to take it. But on the contrary, 


when we are to obſerve the relation of an object 
to ourſelves, that is to ſay, a ſenſation, that ſen- 
ſation, if it be lively, becomes itſelf the efficaci- 
ous motive to excite our attention. 


Every ſenſation of this kind carries therefore 


conſtantly with it a judgment. 1 ſhall not ſtop 

longer at this obſervation, but repeat, agreeable _ 
to what IJ have ſaid above, that in every caſe to 
judge, is to fect, f 


This being ſettled, 


We fay, I perceive, and I compare; there is there- 


fore in man a faculty of judging and comparing, 
diſtin& ſrom the faculty of ſenſation. This method 
of reaſoning is ſufficient to impoſe on the greateſt 
However, to ſhew its fallacy, 


it is only neceſſary to fix a clear idea to the word 
compare. When this word is properly elucidated, 
it will be found to expreſs no one real operation 
of the mind; that the buſineſs of comparing, as. 
1 have 


all the operations of the 
mind xe ratuted. to mere ſenſations. - Why then 
admit in man a faculty of judging diſtinct from 
But this is the general 
opinion: I own it; NE it even ought to be fo. 
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1 have before ſaid, is nothing elſe than rendering 


ourſelves attentive to the aifferent impreſſions excited 
in us by oljects actually before our eyes, or preſent 


to our memory; and conſequently that all judg- 
ment is nothing more han pronouncing of . 


tions felt. 


Bur if the judgment made from the compa- 
riſon of material objects be nothing more than 
mere ſenſations, is it the ſame with every other : 
| fort of judgment. 


©: H . 


Of ſuch judgments as reſult From the coin a 


ideas that are abſiraged, collective, Sc. 


7 | \H E words weakneſs, rege  ſmallneſs, 


greatneſs, crime, &c. do not repreſent any 


abi, that is, any body : how then can the 

judgments reſulting from the compariſon of ſuch 
words, or ideas, be reduced to mere ſenſations? 
I anſwer, that as theſe words do not repreſent any 


ideas, it is impoſſible, fo long as we do not ap— 
ply them to any ſenſible and particular object, to 


form any judgment about them. But when they 
are applied by deſign, or imperceptibly, to ſome 
18 determinate object, then the word grea! will ex- 


preſs a relation, that is, a certain difference or re- 
ſemblance obſerved between objects preſent to our 
fight, or to our memory. Now the judgment 

formed 
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formed of ideas, that by this application be- 
come material, will be, as J have repeatedly ſaid, 
nothing more than n * of ſenſations 
felt. 
I ſhall be aſked perhaps, from what motives 
men have invented and introduced theſe alge- 
| braical expreſſions, if I may be allowed the term, 
which till they are applied to ſenſible objects, 
have no real ſignification, nor repreſent any de- 
terminate idea? I anſwer, that men thought they 


clearly. It is for this reaſon that they have in all 
languages created ſo many adjectives and ſubſtan- 


tives that are at once ſo vague * and ſo uſeful. =; 


»In the compoſition of the language of a p-liſhed people, 
there conſtantly enters an infinity of pronouns, conjunctions, 
in ſhort, of words that being void of meaning themſelves, 

| borrow their different ſignifications from the expreſſions with 
which they are connected, or the phraſes in which they are 
vſed. The invention of moſt of theſe words is owing to the fear 
that men had of too much increaſing the ſigns of their lan- 

guages, and a deſire of communicating their ideas more eaſily. 


If they had in fact been obliged to create as many words as 


there are things to which they might be applied; for example, 


the adjectives . /irong, great, as a great cable, a great ox, a 
_ great tree, &c. it is evident that the multiplicity of words 
neceſſary to expreſs their ideas would have been too weighty 
for their memory. It appeared neceſſary therefore to invent 
ſuch words, as repreſenting no real idea themſelves, having 
only a local ſignification, and expreſſing merely the relations 
objects have to each other, ſhould however recall to the mind 
diſtinct ideas, the moment theſe words were connected with 
the objects whole relation ads exprefled. 


ſhould by this method be able to communicate 
their ideas more eaſily, readily, and even more 


Let 


IM 


PRs 
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Let us take for example, among theſe inſignifi- 
cant expreſſions, that of the word line, conſidered 


in geometry as having length without breadth or 
thickneſs; in this ſenſe it recalls no idea to the 


mind. No ſuch line exiſts in nature, nor can any 


idea be formed of it. What does the maſter de- 


ſign therefore by uſing it? Merely to induce his 


body, without conſidering its other dimenſions. 
When, for the facility of algebraical cal- 
claution, we ſubſtitute the letters A and B for 


fixt quantities, do theſe letters preſent any ideas? 


Do they expreſs any real dimenſion? No. 


| Now what is expreſſed in the algebraical language 
by A and B, is expreſſed in the common lan- 


guage by the words weakneſs, ſtrength, ſmall- 
neſs, greatneſs, &c. Thoſe words expreſs only 
a a vague relation of things to each other, and do 
not expreſs any real and clear idea till the mo- 
ment they are applied to a determinate object, 


and that object be compared with another. It is 
then that theſe words being put, if I may ſo ſay, 


In equation or compariſon, expreſs very preciſely 


the relation of objects to each other. Till that 


moment the word greatneſs, for example, recalls 
to the mind very different ideas, according as it 
is applied to a fly or an elephant. It is the ſame 
with regard to what is called in man idea or 
thought. Theſe expreſſions are in themſelves in- 
ſignificant; yet to how many errors have they 
Vol. I. 5 given 
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given birth: how often have they maintained in, 
the ſchools, that as Hh, does not belong to eu- 
tenſion and matter, it is evident, that the ſou} 
is ſpiritual. I conſeſs I could never make any 
thing of this learned jargon. What in fact is the 
meaning of the word thought? Either it is void of 


meaning, or like the word möͤtion it merely ex- 
preſſes a mode of a man's exiſtence. Now to 
ſay that a mode or manner of being, is not a body, 


or has no extenſion, nothing can be more clear. 
But to make of this mode a being, and even a 
{piritual being, nothing, in my mind, is more ab- 
ſurd. What again can be more vague than the 


word crime That this collective term may con- 
vey to my mind a clear and determinate idea, I 


muſt apply it to a theft, a murder, or ſome ſuch 


action. Men have invented words of this fort 
merely to communicate their ideas more eaſily, or 
at leaſt more readily, Suppoſe a ſociety was inſti- 


ruted into which none but honeſt men were to be 


admitted; in order to avoid the trouble of tran- 


ſcribing a long catalogue of the actions for which 


any one was to be excluded, they would ſay in 
ene word, that no man guilty of a crime was to 
be admitted. But of what preciſe idea would the 
word crime be here the repreſentative ? Of no one. 


This word could be ſolely intended to call to the 


mind of the ſociety thofe pernicious actions of 


which its members might become culpable, and 


to caution them to take heed to their conduct. 


In 
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In ſhort, this word would be properly nothing 


more than a ſound, and a more conciſe method of 


exciting the atrention of the ſociety. 1 
If like manner, if we are forced to determine 


the puniſnment due to a crime, we muſt firſt form 


clear and preciſe ideas of it, and then recall to 
our memories, ſucceſſively, the repreſentation of the 
different crimes a man may commit: then ex- 


amine which of thoſe offences are moſt detrimental 


to ſociety, and laſtly, form a judgment which 


would be, as I have fo often ſaid, nothing more 
than pronouncing the ſenſations felt at the preſence of 


t#e ſeveral repreſentations of thoſe crimes. 
Every idea whatever may therefore, in its ulti- 


mate analyſis, be always reduced to material facts or 
ſenſations. Some obſcurity is thrown on diſcuſſions 
of this kind by the vague ſignifications of a cer- 
| tain number of words, and the trouble that is 
| ſometimes neceſſary to deduce clear ideas from 


them. Perhaps it is as difficult to analyze ſome 


of theſe expreſſions, and to reduce them, if I may 


ſo ſay, to their conſtituent ideas, as it is in chy- 
miſtry to decompoſe certain bodies. However, 
let us but apply the method and attention neceſ- 
ſary in this MPO, and we ſhall not fail of 
ſucceſs. 5 

What is here ſaid will be ſufficient to convince 
: the diſcerning reader, that every idea and every judg- 


1 ment may be reduced to a ſenſation. It would be 


therefore unneceſſary, in order to explain the different 
14 operations 
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211 ON MAN A ND 
operations of the mind, to admit a faculty of 
| Judging and comparing diſtinct from the faculty 
of ſenſation : but what is, it may be ſaid, the 


principle or motive that makes us compare objects 
with each other, and gives us the neceſſary at- 
tention to obſerve their relations? ? Intereſt, which 


is in like manner, as I am going to ſhew, an ef- 


fect of corporeal ſenſibility. 
Cc 1 . 


Where there ; is no | intereſt, there is no compariſon 
. oljefts with each other. 


L L | compariſon of oboe wich each other 
| ſuppoſes attention, all attention a trou- 


ble, and all trouble a motive for exerting it. 
If there could exiſt a man without deſire, he would 


not compare any objects, or pronounce any judg- 
ment; but he might ſtill judge of the immediate 


impreſſions of objects on himſelf, ſuppoſing 


their impreſſions to be ſtrong. Their ſtrength be- 


coming a motive to attention, would carry with it 
a judgment. It would not be the ſame if the 
ſenſation were weak; he would then have no 
knowledge 5 

had occaſioned. A man ſurrounded by an inſi- 
nity of objects, muſt neceſſarily be affected by an 
infinity of ſenſations, and conſequently form an 
infinity of om but he forms them un- 


known 


remembrance of the judgment it 
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HIS EDUCATION. 177 
known to himſelf, Why ? Becauſe theſe judg- 


ments are of the ſame nature with the ſenſations. If 
they make an impreſſion that is effaced as ſoon 


as made, the judgments formed on theſe impreſ- 
fions are of the ſame ſort ; they leave no remem- 
brance. There is in fact no man who does not, 
without perceiving it, make every day an infinity 
of reaſonings, of which he has no conſciouſneſs. 


70 will take, for example, thoſe that attend almoſt. 


all the rapid motions of our bodies, 
When in the dance, Veſtris makes a cabriole 


rather than a entrechat, when Mots in the fen- 


cing ſchool thruſts tierce rather than quart, if 
there be no effect without a cauſe, Veſtris and Mote 
muſt be determined by reaſons too rapid, if 1 


may ſo ſay, to be perceived, So the motion I 


make with my hand when a body is going to 
ſtrike my eye, may be reduced to nearly the ſame ; 


experience tells me, that my kad as ht 
E without pain the blow of a body that would de- 


prive me of ſight: my eyes moreover are dearer 
to me than my hand : I ought therefore to ex- 
| Poſe my hand to ſave my eyes. There is no per- 
| ſon that would not uſe the ſame reaſoning in the 


ſame ſituation but this habitual reaſoning is not 


ſo rapid, but that we perceive the moment we 
have put the hand before the eye, the action, and 
the cauſe of the action? Now how many ſenſa- 
tions are there of the nature of theſe habitual rea- 
ſonings? How many weak ſenſations that do not 
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am wounded, I continue the combat, and per- 


of preſervation, rage, and the motion given to 


eyes of my confederates. Am I a painter ? 8 
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fix our attention, or produce in us either conſci- 

ouſneſs or remembrance? 
There are moments when the ſtrongeſt ſenſa- 

tions are, ſo to ſay, imperceptible. I fight, and 


ceive not my wound. Why? Becauſe the love 


my blood, render me inſenſible to the ſtroke that 
at another time would have fixed all my attention. 
There are moments on the contrary, when we 
are ſenſible of the ſlighteſt impreſſions; that i is, 
when the paſſions of fear, ambition, avarice, envy, | 
Sec. concenter all our attention on an object. Am 
I concerned in a conſpiracy! ? There is no geſture, | 
no look that can eſcape the reſtleſs and ſuſpicious 


remarkable effect of the light ſtrikes me. Am Ja 
jeweller? There is no flaw in a diamond that I 
do not perceive. Am! envious? There is no de- 
fect in a great character that my piercing eye does 
not diſcern, In like manner thoſe paſſions that - 
by concentering all my attention on certain ob- I 
jects, render me ſuſceptible of the keeneſt ſenſa- 

tions, with regard to them, make me at the ſame 
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time inſenfible to every other ſort of ſenſation. 


— 


If I be in love, jealous, ambitious, or diſcon- 
tented, and in this ſituation of my mind I traverſe 


the magnificent palace of a monarch, in vain do 
the rays Wee from marbles, ſtatues, and 


paintings, 
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paintings, ſtrike my eyes: to awaken my atten- 


tion, ſome new, unknown object muſt ſuddenly 
and forcibly ſtrike my ſight. Unleſs ſuch an 


impreſſion occur, I walk on | withour perceiving the 


ſenſations that ſtrike me. 


If, on the contrary, in the calm of my deſires, 


I range through the ſame place, then, ſenſible to 
all the beauties of nature and art by which it is 
embelliſhed, my ſoul being open to every impreſ— 
ſion will participate of all it receives. I ſhall 
not indeed be endowed with that keen and pierc- 
ing look with which the lover, and the ambi- 
tious behold every object that affects them, I 
ſhall not like them ſee what is only viſible to the 
eyes of the paſſions, I ſhall be leſs acutely, but 
more generally ſenſible, Let a man of pleaſure 
and a botaniſt walk by the fide of a river, ſhaded 
by ſtately oaks, and bordered by ſhrubs and odo- 
kriferous flowers. The firſt of them affected mere- 
ly by the limpidity of the ſtream, the beauty of 
the oaks, the variety of the ſhrubs, and the fra- 
gancy of the flowers, will not ſee them with the 


eyes of the botaniſt: he will not obſerve the 
uniformity and variety among theſe ſhrubs and 


flowers. Having no intereſt to remark them, he 
will want the attention to perceive them; he will 
receive the ſenſations from his Judgment, but have 


no remembrance of them. It is the botaniſt, 
anxious for his reputation, the ſcrupulous ob- 


ſerver of thele various flowers and ſhrubs, that 
14 can 
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120 ON MAN AND 
can alone make himſelf attentive to the different 
ſenſations he feels, and the different * he 
forms.“ 

For the reſt, the conſciouſneſs or unconſciouſ- 
neſs of ſuch impreſſions, change not their na- 


ture; it is therefore true, as I have already ſaid, 


that all our ſenſations carry with them a judg- 


ment, whoſe exiſtence, though unnoticed when 


they fix not our attention, 18 however not t the leſs 
Teal. | 

It reſults Som: the contents of this chapter, 
that all judgments. formed by comparing objects 


with each other, ſuppoſes an intereſt in us to com- 


pare them. Now that intereſt, neceſſarily founded 


on our love of happineſs, cannot be any thing 
elſe than the effect of bodily ſenſibility ; becauſe 
all our pleaſures, and all our pains have their 

| ſource from thence. This queſtion being diſcuſſed, : 

I conclude that corporeal pains and pleaſures 

are the unknown principles of all human ac- 


tions F. 


1 There ! is in fact no remembrance without attention, nor 


any attention without intereſt, 

+ Mr. Rouſſeau, in ſeveral parts of his Emilios, denies 
that bodily ſenſibility is the principle of all human actions, 
but the reaſons on which he founds his denial, ſhew mat he 
has not 1 reflected on the W | 
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F A - ©. -- = TI 
Cerporeal ſenſibility is the ſole cauſe of our actions, our 
thoughts, our paſſions, and our ſociability, 

A GC * 1 0 N. 


It 3 is to clothe himſelf, and adorn his miſtreſs, 
or his wife, to procure them amuſements, nouriſh 


himſelf and his family, in a word to enjoy the 


„What they call intellectual pain, or r pleaſure, may be al- 


pleaſures attached to the gratification of bodily 
deſires that the artizan and the peaſant thinks, 
contrives, and labours. Corporeal ſenſibility is 
therefore the ſole mover of man “, he is conſe- 


ways referred to ſome bodily pain or * Two exam- 5 


ples will make this evident. 


What makes us fond of gaming, even for trifles? Is it the 


relieves us from the diſguſtful ſtate of being weary of our- 
ſelves, and delivers us from that abſence of impreſſion which 
always produces diſcontent, and a bodily uneaſineſs. What 
makes us loye high play ? The love of money. Why do we 
love money ? From a taſte for conveniences, the want of 


agreeable ſenſations we then feel? No: we love it becauſe it 


amuſements, the deſire of avoiding bodily pains and pro- 


curing bodily pleaſures. Do we not beſide love the emotion 
that high gaming produces in us? Without doubt. But the 
emotion felt at the moment I loſe or gain a thouſand, two, or 
If you will, ten thouſand guineas, takes its ſource, either 


from the fear of being deprived of the pleaſures I poſſeſs, or 
the hope of enjoying thoſe that the increaſe of my for- 


tune will procure me. Is not this emotion in ſome men the 
effect of pride alſo? There are men ſufficiently proud to be 


mortified when fortune forſakes them, though they play but 


{or pins: but this ſort of pride is rare. Beſide, this ſame 
pride, as is proved i in the Treatiſe of the Mind, ch, 13, diſc. 
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quently ſuſceptible, as I am going to prove, 


3. is no other than one of the effects of bodily ſenſibility. 


The principle of the love of play is therefore either the fear of 
diſguſt, and conſequently pain, or the hope of bodily pleaſure. 


Is it the ſame with regard to the internal pleaſure we feel in 
ſuccouring the diſtreſſed, by performing an act of liberality? 
This is certainly a very lively pleaſure, Every action of this 


kind ſhould be praiſed by all, becauſe it is uſeful to all. But 
what is a benevolent man? One in whom a ſpectacle of mi- 
ſery produces a painful ſenſation, - 


Born without ideas, without vice, and without virtue, every 
thing in man, even his humanity, is an acquiſition : it is to his 
education he owes this ſentiment, Among all the various 
ways of inſpiring him with 1 it, the moſt efficacious is to accuſtom 


him from childhood, in a manner from the cradle, to aſk him- 
ſelf when he beholds a miſerable object, by what chance he is 
not expoſed in like manner to the inclemency of the ſeaſons, to 


hunger, cold, poverty, &c, when the child has been uſed to 
put himſelf in the place of the wretched ; that habit gained, 
he becomes the more touched with their miſery, as in de- 


ploring their fate it is for human nature in general, and for 
Himſelf in particular, that he is concerned. An infinity of 
different ſentiments then mix with the firſt ſentiment, and 


their aſſemblage compoſes the total of the ſentiment of plea- 


ſure felt by a noble foul in ſuccouring the diſtreſſed : a ſen- 
timent that he is not always in a fituation to analyze, 


we relieve the unfortunate, 


1. To avoid the bodily pain of ſceing them ſuffer. 
2. To enjoy an example of gratitude, which produces i in us 
at leaſt a confuſed hope of diſtant utility. 


3. To exhibit an act of power, whoſe exerciſe is FEE 
agreeable to us, becauſe it always recalls to the mind the 


images of pleaſures attached to that power. 


4. Becauſe the idea of happineſs is conſtantly connected, 


in a good education, with the idea of beneficence, and this 
beneficence in us conciliating the eſteem and affection of men, 


may, like riches, be regarded as a power, or means of avoid- 
5 ing pains and procuring picalgrcs, 


po 


but of two ſorts of pleaſures and pains, the one 
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I know but two ſorts of pain, that we feel, 
and that we foreſee, I die of hunger; I feel 
a preſent pain, I foreſee that I ſhall ſoon die of 
hunger. 1 feel a pain by foreſight, the ſtrength 
of whoſe impreſſion is in proportion to the prox- 
imity and ſeverity of the pain. The criminal 
who is going to the ſcaffold, feels yet no torment, 


but the foreſight that makes his ou puniſh- 
ment, 18 begun k. 


123 
are preſent bodily pains and pleaſures, the other 
are the pains and pleaſures of foreſight or memory. 


In this manner, as from an alnity of different ſentiments, 


is made up the total ſentiment of the ee we feel! in the 
exerciſe of beneficence. | f 

I have here ſaid enough, to fornith a man of diſcernment 2 
with the means of decompoſing, in like manner, every other 
kind of pleaſure, cated intellectual, and redacing it to mere 


ſen ſation. 


* There is no doubt but the foreh ;oht in thoſe dreadful 
moments, makes men feel a painful bodily ſenſation. 
is this foreſight? An effect of the memory. Now it is the 
property of the memory to put the organs, to a certain de- 


What 


gree, into thoſe contractions that they would be more forcibly 
put, by the puniſhment itſelf, It is evident, therefore, that 


all pains and pleaſures eſteemed interior, are ſo many bodily 
ſenſations, and that we cannot underſtand by the words in- 
 terior and exterior, any thing but impreſſions excited by the 
Memory, or by the actual n of objects. 


REMORSE. 
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12. ON MAN AND 


RE MORSE 


of a wicked action; provided, however, that he 


have not previouſly contracted a virtuous habit; 
for then he will not purſue a contrary conduct, 
Without feeling an uneaſineſs, a ſecret inquietude, 
to which is alſo given the name of remorſe. Ex- 
perience tell us, that every action which does not 
_ expoſe us to legal puniſhment, or to diſhonour, is 
an action performed in general without remorſe X. 
Solon and Plato loved women and even boys, and 5 
avowed i t. Theft was not puniſhed | in Sparta: 


5 If 3 or the contempt of aaakias be inſupport- 
able, it is becauſe it preſages evils, as it in part deprives us 
of the advantages that ariſe from the union of men in ſociety : 


for contempt implies a want of attention in mankind to ſerve 
us, and preſents the time to come as void of pleaſures, and 
| filled with pains ; which are all reducible to bodily ſenſation. 


+ The Gauls were anciently divided into a great number 


of clubs, or particular ſocieties, that were compoſed of about 
a dozen families, the women of which were in common. 


They lived among themſelves without remorſe, but no one 


/ dared to have a paſſion for a woman belonging to another 


Club; 


Remorſe is nothing more than a foreſight of 
bodily pain, to which ſome crime has expoſed 
us: and is conſequently the effect of bodily ſen- 
ſibility. We tremble at the deſcription of the 
flames, the wheels, the fiery ſcourges, that the 
heated imagination of the painter or the poet re- 
preſents. 1s a man without fear, and above the 
law? he feels no remorſe from the commiſſion 
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and the Lacedzmonians robbed without remorſe. 
The princes of the Eaſt can, with impunity, load 
their ſubjects with taxes, and they do it effec- 


tually. The inquiſitor can with impunity, burn 


whoever does not think as he does, on certain me- 
taphy ical points, and it is without remorſe that he 
gluts his vengeance by hideous torments, for the 
light offence that is given to his vanity by the 
contradiction of a Jew or an Infidel. Remorſe, 
therefore owes its exiſtence to the fear of puniſh- 
ment or of ſhame, which is always reducible, as I 
have already ſaid, to a bodily ſenſation. 


FRIENDSHIP. | 


It is in like manner, from bodily ſenſibility, the 


tears flow that bathe the urn of my friend. I la- 
ment the loſs of the man whoſe converſation relieved 
mae from diſquietude, from that diſagreeable ſen- 
E fation of the ſoul, which actually produces a bo- 
dily pain: I deplore him who expoſed his life 
and fortune to ſave me from ſorrow and deſtruc- 
tion; who was inceſſantly employed in promoting 


my felicity, and increaſing it by every fort of 


pleaſure, When a man enters into himſelf, when 
he examines the bottom of his ſoul, he perceives 
: nothing in all theſe ſentiments but the N 


club: the law forbade it, and wmorle begins where i im- 


. ends. 
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126 ON MAN AND 
ment of bodily pain and pleaſure, What cannot 
this pain produce? It is by this mean the 


e vice, and diſarms the aſſaſſin. 


1 E 4A 8 n E. 


There are two ſorts of pleaſures, as there are 
two forts of pains: the one is the preſent bodily 
pleaſure, the other is that of foreſight. Does a man 
love fine ſlaves and beautiful paintings? If he 
diſcover a treaſure he is tranſported. He does 
not, however, yet feel any bodily pleaſure, you 


will fay : it is true; but he gains at that moment, 


the means of procuring the objes of his deſires, 
Now this foreſight of an approaching pleaſure, is 
in fact an actual pleaſure: for without the love of 
fine ſlaves and paintings, he would have been 

entirely unconcerned at the diſcovery of the 
treaſure, 
be pleaſures 9 of forebeke, therefore, 2 

ly ſuppoſe the exiſtence of the pleaſures of the 
ſenſes. It is the hopes of enjoying my miſtreſs 


to-morrow that makes me happy to-day, Fore- 
ſight or memory convert into an actual enjoy- 


ment the acquiſition of every means proper to | 
procure pleaſure. From what motive in fact do 


J feel an agreeable ſenſation every time I obtain 


a new degree of eſteem, of importance, riches, 


and above all, of power? It is becauſe I eſteem 
power as the moſt ſure means of inen my 


5 happineſs, Ea ih a 
POWE R. 
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FO WE i: 


Men love themſelves: they all deſire to be 
happy, and, think their happineſs would be com- 


plete, if they were inveſted with a degree of power 
ſufficient to procure them every ſort of pleaſure, 
Tbe love of power therefore takes its ſource from 


the love of pleaſure. 


Suppoſe a man abſolutely inſerifible, But, it 


will be ſaid, he muſt then be without ideas, and 


conſequently a mere ſtatue. Be it ſo: but allow - 
that he may exiſt, and even think. Of what conſe- 
' quence would the ſcepter of a monarch be to 
him? None. In fact, what could the moſt im- 


menſe power add to the felicity of a man with- 


out feeling. 


If power be ſo comma by the ambitious, it is 


as the mean of acquiring pleaſure. Power is like 
gold, a money. The effect of power, and of a 
bill of exchange is the ſame, If I be in poſſeſſion 
of ſuch a bill, I receive at London or Paris a 
hundred thouſand crowns, and conſequently all the 
pleaſures that ſam can procure. Am I in poſſeſ- 
ſion of a letter of authority or command? I draw 
in like manner from my fellow-citizens, a like 
quantity of proviſions or pleaſures. The effects 
of riches and power are in a manner the ſame : 


for riches are power. 
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128 ON MAN AND 
F In a country where money is unknown, in 
þ what manner can taxes be paid? In the natural 
ſtate, that is, in corn, wine, cattle, fowls, &c.—How 
7 can commerce be carried on? By exchange. 
: Money therefore is to be regarded as a portative | 
Y merchandiſe, which it is agreed on, for the faci- 
lity of commerce, to take in exchange for all 


1 Fo other ſorts of merchandiſe, Can it be the ſame 
I with the dignities and honours with which poliſh- | 
4 ff recompenſe the ſervices rendered their 


1 country? Why not? What are honours? A 
money that is in like manner the repreſentative of 
every kind of proviſion and pleaſure. Suppoſe a 

country where the honorary money is not current; 
ſuppoſe the people to be too free, and: too haugh- 
ty, to ſuffer a very great inequality in the ranks 

* and authority of the people: in what manner muſt 

that nation recompenſe great actions, and ſuch 
as are uſeful to the nation? By natural riches and 
pleaſures, that is, by transferring a certain quan- 

tity of corn, beer, hay, wine, 86. to the granary 
and cellar of the hero: by giving him ſo many 
acres of land to till, or ſo many handſome ſlaves. 
It was by the poſſeſſion of Briſeis *, that the 


Ia the iſland of Rimini, no man can marry that has not 
| killed an enemy, and borne away his head, The conqueror of 
. two enemies has a right to marry two wives, and ſo on to fifty. 
14 6 What could be the cauſe of ſuch an eftabliſhment ? The ſitu- 
1 ation of theſe iſlanders, who being ſurrounded by nations 

that were their enemies, would not have been able to reſiſt 
| them, 
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Greeks recompenced the valour of Achilles. What 


among the Scandinavians, the Saxons, the Scy- 


thians, the Celts, the Samnites, and the Arabs *, 
was the recompence of courage, of talents and vir- 

tues? Sometimes a fine woman, and ſometimes a 
banquet, where feaſting on delicate viands, and 
carouſing delightful liquors, the warriors with 
tranſport liſtened to the carols of the bards. 


It is therefore evident, that if money and ho- 
nours be, among moſt poliſhed nations, the re- 


wards of virtuous actions, they are in that caſe 


the repreſentative of the ſame poſſeſſions, and the 


ſame pleaſures that poor and free nations grant to 
their heroes, and for the acquiſition of which thoſe 
heroes expoſe themſelves to the greateſt dangers. 
Therefore, on the ſuppoſition, that theſe dignities 
and honours were not the repreſentatives of wealth 
or pleaſures, that they were nothing more than 
= empty titles T; thoſe titles being eſtimated accord- 


them, if they had not perpetually excited the courage of their 

people by the higheſt rewards, | 
* Among the preſents the caravans at this day make to the 

Arabs of the Deſert, the moſt agreeable are nubile virgins. 


This was the tribute the victorious Saracens formerly demand- 


ed of the conquered, Abderama, after the conqueſt of the 
Spaniards, exacted of the petty prince of the Aſturias, the 
annual tribute of a hundred beautiful virgins. | | 
+lf in deſpotic nations the ſpring of glory be commonly 
very weak, it is, becauſe glory there does not confer any ſort 
of power, becauſe all power is abſorbed in deſpotiſm; be- 


cauſe in thoſe countries a hero, covered with glory, is not ſe- 
cure from the intrigues of a villanous courtier; becauſe he 
has no certain property in his effects, or his liberty; becauſe, 
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was not the firſt, but the fifth made by the Gauls. 
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ing to their real value, would preſently ceaſe to 
To enter a breach, a 


be the objects of deſire. 
crown piece, the repreſentative of a pint of bran- 
dy, and the enjoy ment of a ſutlereſs, muſt be given 


to the ſoldier. The warriors of antiquity, and thoſe 


of the preſent day are the ſame *. Men have 


not changed their nature, and they will always 
perform nearly the ſame actions for the ſame re- 


wards, If a man be ſuppoſed indifferent to plea- 


ſure and pain, he will be without action: unſuſ- 
ceptible of remorſe, or friendſhip, or, in ſhort, of 
the love of riches or of power : for when we are 

inſenſible to pleaſure itſelf, we mult be inſenſible - 


in Wort, be ak the 3 of his N to bs 
thrown into a-priſon, be deprived of his wealth and honours, 


and even of life itſelf, _ 
Why does the Engliſhman behold, in the greateſt part of 


foreign noblemen, nothing more than gaudy valets and vic- 


tims adorned with garlands? Becauſe: a peaſant in Eng- 
land, is in fact greater than an officer of ſtate in another coun- 


try: the peaſant is free; he can be virtuous with e : 


and ſees nothing above him but the law. 


It 1s the defire of glory that muſt be the moſt powerful | 


principle of action in poor republics: and it is the love of 


money, founded on the love of luxury, that in deſpotic coun- 
tries is the principle of action, and the moving power : in na- 


tions ſubje& to that ſort of government. 
* The eruption of Brennus into Italy, it is well kaown, 


had made a deſcent there before him; and how did this chief 


. perſuade his countrymen to follow bios over the Alps? By 


| ſhowing them the wine of Italy.“ Taſte this wine, he cried, 


*«* and ſee if you like it ? If you do, follow me, and wander the 


country that 1 it.“ 


Belloveſus 
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to the means of acquiring it. What we ſearch 


for in riches and power, is the means of avoiding 


| bodily pains, and procuring bodily pleaſures. If 


the acquiſition of gold and power be always a plea- 
ſure, it is becauſe foreſight and memory convert 
into an actual pleaſure all the means of obtain- 
mg . | | 

The general concluſion of this chapter, i is, that 
in man all is ſenſation : a truth of which I ſhall 


ſtill give a freſh proof, by ſhowing that his ſoci- 


ability is nothing more e than a conſequence of the | 


fame ſenſations. 


mo oy oO . 


Of Sociability. 


AN is by nature a devourer of fruits and 


of fleſh; but he is weak, unarmed, and 


_ conſequently expoſed to the voracity of animals 
ſtronger than himſelf, Man, therefore, to avoid 


the fury of the tyger and the lion, was forced to 


unite with man. The object of this union was to 
attack and kill other animals *, either to feed on 
them, or to prevent their conſuming the fruits 


and herbs that ſerved him for nouriſhment. 


* There is, they ſay, in Africa, a ſort of wild dogs, that 


g0 in packs to make war on epimals that are ſtronger than 


themſelves. 
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132 ON MAN AND 

In the mean time mankind multiplied, and to ſup- 
port themſelves, they were obliged to cultivate 
the earth; but to induce them to this, it became 
neceſſary to ſtipulate, that the harveſt ſhould be- 
long to the huſbandman. For this purpoſe the 
inhabitants made agreements or laws among 


themſelves. Theſe laws made ſtrong the bonds 


225 union, that, founded on their wants, was the 
immediate effect of corporeal ſenſibility x. But 
cannot this ſociability be regarded as an innate 
quality Þ, a ſpecies of amiable morality ? All that 


we learn from experience on this head, is, that in 
man, as in other animals, ſociability is the effect 
of want. If the defice of defending chemſelves 


Becauſe man is ſociable, they have cel that he is 
good. But they have deceived themſelves. Wolves form ſo- 
cieties, but they are not good. We may add, that if man, 

as M. Fontenelle ſays, has made God aſter his own image, 
the horrible portrait he has drawn of the Divinity ought to 
make the goodneſs of man err equivocal. Hobbes has been 
reproached with this maxim: The ftrong child is a bad chili, 
he has however oaly repeated in other terms, this admired 
verſe of Corneille, N 


Qui peut tcut ce qu il veut, veut plus que ce qu'il doit. 
He that can do whatever he will, wills more than he ought, 


And this other verſe of Fontaine, 
La ra ils du plus fort eſt toujours la meilleure. 


The ſtrongeſt always reaſon beſt, 


Tbey who write the romance of man, condemn this maxim 
of Hobbes; they that write his hiſtory, admire it; and the 
neceſſity of laws proves it to be true. 

+ That curioſity, which certain writers regard as an innate 
principle, is the deſire in us of being happy, and of impro?- 
| ing 
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makes the grazing animals, as horſes, bulls, & c. 
aſſemble in herds; that of chaſing, attacking, and 


cenquering their prey, forms in like manner a ſo- 


ciety of carnivorous animals, ſuch as foxes and 


wolves. 


Intereſt and want are the principles of all ſoci- 
ability. It is, therefore, theſe principles alone (of 


which few writers have given clear ideas) that 


unite men among themſelves : and the force of 


their union is always i in proportion to that of habi- 


tude and want. From the moment the young 


ſavage * , or the young bear, is able to provide for 


his nouriſhment and his defence, the one quits the 
hut, and the other the den of his | parents f. The 


ing our condition : it is no other than the development of 
cdrporeal ſenſibility. 


* The greateſt part of traveller, ſay. that the attachment 


of the Negroes to their children, is ſimilar to that of brute 


animals to their offspring : this attachment ceaſes when they 


are able to provide for themſelyes,, See ee intereſſans 
des Voyages d' Aſia, d'Amérique, &c, 


The Anxicos, ſays Draper on this head, in his voyage to 


Africa, eat their ſlaves: human fleſh is az common in their 


markets, as that of beef in ours. The father feaſts on the 


fleſh of his ſon, and the ſon on the fleſh of his father; - bro- 
thers and ſiſters eat each other, and the mother without re- 
morſe, feeds on the child ſhe has juſt brought i into the world. 


In ſhort, the Negroes, ſays F. Labbat, have neither gratitude 


nor affection for their relations, or compaſſion for the ſick. 


Among theſe people, he adds, mothers are ſeen inhuman 


Enough to abandon their children to the voracity of the rere 
of the woods. 


+ Nothing is more common in Europe, than to ſee chil- 
dten deſert their parents. when they become old, infirm, 
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eagle, in like manner, drives away her young ones 
from the neſt, the moment they have ſufficient 
ſtrength to dart upon their Prey, and live without 


her aid. 
The bond that ties children to their parents, 


and parents to their children, is leſs ſtrong than 


commonly imagined. A too great ſtrength in 


this bond would be even fatal to ſocieties. The 


firſt regard of a citizen ſhould be to the laws, and 
the public proſperity. I ſpeak it with regret, 
filial affection ſhould be in man. ſubordinate 


to the love of patriotiſm. If this laſt affection do 

not take place of all others, where ſhall we find a 

meaſure of virtue and vice? It would then be no 

more, and all morality would be aboliſhed. 


For what reaſon, in fact, has juſtice and the 


love of God been recommended to men, above 


all things? Becauſe of the danger to which a too 
great love of their parents would expoſe them, 
has been in part perceived. If the exceſs of this 


paſſion be legitimated, if it be declared the prin- 


cipal attachment, a fon would then have a right 


to rob his neighbour, or plunder the public trea- 


incapable of labour, and forced to ſubſiſt by beggary. We 
fee, in the country, one father nouriſh ſeven or eight children, 
but ſeven or eight children are not ſufficient to nouriſh one 


father. If all children be not ſo unnatural, if ſome of them 
have affection and humanity, it is to education and example 


they owe that humanity. Nature has made them diminu- 
tive bears, 
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ſure, to ſupply the wants, and promote the com- 
forts of his father. Every family would form a 
little nation, and theſe nations having oppoſite 


intereſts, would be continually : at war with each 
other. 


Every writer, who to give us a 900d opinion | 


of his own heart, founds the ſociability of man on 
any other principle than that of bodily and habi- 


tual wants, deceives weak minds, and gives them 


a falſe idea of morality: 


Nature, no doubt, defined that cratitods hind 
habit ſhould form in man a fort of gravitation, 
by which they ſhould be impelled to a love of their 


parents: but it has alſo deſigned that man ſhould 


| Have, in the natural deſire of independence, a re- 
3 pullive power, which ſhould dinimiſh the too 


great force of that gravitation vx. Thus the 


daaghter Joyfully leaves the houſe of her mother 


to go to that of her huſband; and the ſon quits 


with pleaſure his native ſpot, for an employment 
in India, an office in a diſtant country, or merely 


for the pleaſure of travelling. 
Notwithſtanding the pretended force of ſenti- 
ment, friendfhip, and habit, mankind change at 


Paris, every day, the part of the town, their ac- 
quaintance and their friends, Do men ſeek to 


* Man hates dependence: from whence, perhaps, comes the 


hatred of his father and mother; and the proverb, founded on 


common and conſtant obſervation, that zhe owe Us ee 
deſcends, and dari not remount. 
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make dupes? They exaggerate the force of ſenti- 
ment and friendſhip, they repreſent ſociability as 


a innate affelion or principle. Can they, in reality, 
forget that there is but one principle of this kind, 
which is corporeal ſenſibility? ? Tris to this prin- 
 ciple alone, that we owe our {elf-love, and the po. | 
erfol love of independency : if men were, as they 
ſay, carried toward each other by a ſtrong and 
mutual attraction, would the heavenly Legiſlator 


have commanded them to love each other, and to 
honour their parents * Would it not have left 
the care of it to nature, which without the aid of 


any law, obliges men to cat and drink when they 


are hungry and dry, to open their eyes to the 
light, and keep their hands out of the fire ?. 


Travellers do not inform us that the love 
| mankind have for their fellows, is ſo common 


as pretended. The ſailor, eſcaped from a wreck, 
and caſt on an unknown coaſt, does not run with 
open arms to embrace the firſt man he meets. 
On the contrary, he hides himſelf in a thicket, 


where he obſerves the manners of the inhabitants, 


and then preſents himſelf trembling before them. 

- But if an European veſſel clignce to approach 
an unknown iſland, do not the ſavages, it is ſaid, 
run in crowds towards the ſhip? They are, Wik 


5 


*The command to "SI our Ps ad obere proves 
that the love of our parents is more the work of habit and 


Fasane than of nature. 
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out doubt, amazed at the ſight, they are ſtruck 
with the novelty of our dreſs, our arms and im- 
plements. The appearance excites their curioſity. 
But what deſire ſucceeds to this firſt ſenſation? 


That of poſſeſſing the objects of their admiration. 
They become leſs gay and more thoughtful ; are 
buſied in contriving means to obtain, by force or 
fraud, the objects of their deſires : for that pur- 
poſe they watch the favourable opportunity to 


rob, plunder, and maſſacre the Europeans, who, 


in their conqueſts of Mexico and Peru, gave them 


early examples of ſimilar injuſtice and cruelty. 
The concluſion of this chapter is, that the prin- 


ciples of morality and politics, like thoſe of all 
other ſciences, ought to be eſtabliſhed on a great 
number of facts and obſervations. Now, what is 
the reſult of the obſervations hitherto made on 
morality ? That the love of men for their brethren, 
is the effect of the neceſſity of mutual aſſiſtance, 
and of an affinity of wants, dependent on that 
corporeal ſenſibility, which I regard as the prin- 


ciple of our actions, our virtues, and our vices, 
In perſevering in my opinion on this point, I 


think I ought to defend the Treatiſe on the Mind 
wad the odious imputations of hypocriſy and 
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pating his fortune, by living in a ſtate of ſtupid ebriety. 
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N 


A juſtification of the principles admitted in the Trea- 


HE. N the Treatiſe on the Mind appear- 


having maintained, after Plato, Plutarch, and ex- 


perience, that the love of women had ſometimes 
excited virtue in men. 
The fact, however, is notorious: their reproach, 


therefore, is ridiculous. If bread, it has been ſaid 


to them, be a recompence for labour and induſtry, 


why not women“? Every object of deſire 


may become an encouragement to virtue, when it 


is not to be obtained but by ſervices done to our 
country. 


If hunger for bread be the . of ſo many actions, and 
has ſo much power over men, how can we imagine that the 
deſire for women can have no effect on them? At the moment 


a youth is heated with the firſt fires of love, let its enjoyments 
be propoſed to him as the recompence of his application ; let 
him be reminded, even in the arms of his miſtreſs, that it is to 
| his talents and his virtues he owes her favours. The young 


man, docile, aſſiduous, virtuous, will then enjoy in a manner 


agreeable to his health, to his ſoul, and to the public good, 


the ſame delight that he would not enjoy, in another fituation, 
without exhauſting his ſtrength, debaſing his mind, and diſſi- 


ed, the theologians regarded me as a 
corruptor of morals. They reproached me with 
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In thoſe ages, when the invaſions of the Nor- 


thern nations, and the incurſions of an infinity of 
plunderers, held the inhabitants always in arms, 
when the women being frequently expoſed to the 


inſults of the ravagers, were in continual want of 


' protectors, the virtue then the moſt in eſteem was 


valour. The favours of the women, therefore, 


were the recompences of the moſt yaliant, and con- 


ſequently every man ambitious of thoſe favours, 
endeavoured to elevate himſelf to that enthuſiaſtic 
courage, which about four centuries fince animat- 
ed the renowned knight-errants. 


The love of pleaſure was therefore in cheſs. 
ages the productive principle of the only virtue 
then known; that is, valour. When the man- 
ners changed, and a more improved policy ſet the 
timid virgin free from inſult, then beauty (for 
in government all things depend on each other) 
leſs expoſed to the outrages of the ravagers, held 
its defenders in leſs eſteem. If the enthuſiaſm of 


women for valour decreaſed then in proportion to 


their fear; if the eſteem preſerved to this day, for 


that ſort of courage be only the eſteem of tradi- 


tion; if in this age the moſt young, aſſiduous, ob- 
ſequious, and above all, the moſt opulent lover is 
commonly preferred, it is not ſurpriſing; all is as 
it ought to be. | 
The favours of women, therefore, according to 
the changes that happen in manners and govern- 
ments, either are, or 7 Ceaſe to be, the encourage · 
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ments to certain virtues. Love in itſelf is no evil. 
Why ſhould we regard the pleaſures as the cauſe 
of the political corruption of manners? Men have 
had in all ages nearly the ſame wants, and in all 
ages have ſatisfied thoſe wants. The ages, or 
the nations moſt addicted to love, have been thoſe © 
in which men were the ſtrongeſt and moſt robuſt. 


Edda, the Erſe poets, in ſhort, all hiſtory informs 


us, that the ages eſteemed heroic and hana 


i have not been the moſt temperate. 


Jouth are ſtrongly attracted by women: they 


are more eager after pleaſure than thoſe of riper 
years; they are, however, commonly more hu- 
mane and virtuous, at leaſt more active, and 


activity is a virtue. 
It was neither love nor pleaſures that corrupt» 


ed Aſia, enervated the manners of the Medes, the 

Aſſyrians, Indians, &c. The Greeks, the Sara- 
cens, and Scandanavians, were neither more reſerv- 
ed nor more chaſte than the Perſians and Medes, 
and yet the former have never been cited among 


effeminate nations. 
If there be a time when the 3 of women 


can become a principle of corruption, it is when 
they are venal *; when money, far from being the 


recompence of merit and talents, becomes that of 


Intrigue and flattery ; in hes t, when a fatr "Þ ora 


8 I may be afted by ſome, had; ain be time was that the 
dou! of women were not venal I 
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nabob can, by means of injuſtice and crimes, obtain 


from the ſovereign the right of pillaging the peo- 


ple, and applying the ſpoil to his own emolument. 
It is with women as with honours, they are 
the common objects of the deſire of men: if 


honours be the price of iniquity; if to attain 
them the great muſt be flattered; if the weak 


muſt be ſacrificed to the powerful, and the inte- 


reſt of a nation to that of a ſultan; then honours, 
fo juſtly invented as a recompence and decoration 
of merit and talents, become the ſource of cor- 


ruption. Women, like honours, may, therefore, ac- 
cording, to times and the manners, become the 
alternate encouragements to vice or virtue, 


The political corruption of manners therefore 

| conſiſts only in the depravation of the means em- 
ployed to procure pleaſures. The rigid moraliſt 
who preaches inceſſantly againſt pleaſures, is 


nothing more than the echo of his ghoſtly 


father. How can we extinguiſh every defire 
in man without deſtroying every principle of ac- 

tion? He who is affected by no intereſt, can 
have no motive to bene any aon worthy a 


man. 
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The pleaſures of the ſenſes are, in a manner even un- 


| known to nations e, their way powerful | 
motives. 


E ſprings of action in man are corpo- 
real pains and pleaſures. Why is hunger 


the moſt habitual principle of his activity? Be- 
cauſe among all his wants it is that which returns 
the moſt frequently and commands the moſt im- 
periouſly. It is hunger and the difficulty of ap- 
peaſing it, that give to the carniverous animals 
of the foreſt ſo much ſuperiority of intellect over 
the grazing herds, It is hunger that furniſhes the 
former with a hundred i ingenious methods of at- 

tacking and ſurpriſing their game. It is hunger 

that keeps the ſavages for ſix months together on 
the lakes, and in the woods: teaches them to 


bend the bow, to weave their nets, and ſet the 
ſnares for their. prey. It is hunger alſo that 


. among the poliſhed nations puts the people in ac- 
tion, teaches them to cultivate the land, learn 


an artful trade, and fill a difficult employ. But 


in the exerciſe of theſe employs each one forgets 


the motive that made him undertake 1 it ; for the 


mind is occupied, not with the want, but with the 


means of appeaſing it. The difficulty is not to 
eat, but to provide the repaſt. 


Pleaſure 


HIS EDUCATION. 143 
Pleaſure and pain are, and always will be, the 
only principles of action in man.“ If heaven had 
provided for all his wants; if nouriſament proper 
for the body had been, like air and water, an ele- 
ment of nature, man would have been for ever 
wrapt up in ſloth. 

Hunger, and conſequently pain, is the princi- 
| ple of activity in the poor, that is of the greateſt 
number: and pleaſure is the principle of activity 
in thoſe who are above indigence, that is, the rich. 
Now, among all the pleaſures, that which with- 
out doubt acts the moſt forcibly on us, and com 
municates the greateſt energy to the ſoul, is the 
love of women. Nature, by attaching the greateſt 
intoxication to the enjoyment of them, intended 


If wants be our only motives, it muſt then be to them 
we owe the invention of arts and ſciences. It is to that of 
hunger we are indebted for the art of tilling the ſoil, of 
forging the plow-ſhare, &c. It is to the neceſſity of de- 
fending ourſelves againſt the rigour of the ſeaſons we owe 
the art of building, of Providing ourſelves with appa- 
rel, ae - 
As to what concerns the raagnificence of equipages, dreſs, 
and furniture, with regard to muſic, theatres, in a word, all 
the arts of luxury, it is to love, to the deſire of pleaſing, 
and the fear of diſguſt, that we are in like manner to attri- 
bute the invention. Without love what arts would have 
yet been unknown! What a ſtupidity would there be in 
nature! Men without wants would be without the princi- 
ple of action: it is to the want of pleaſure that youth owe, 
in part, their activity, and the ſuperiority they have, 1 in 
that reſpect, over thoſe of a more advanced age. 
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to make them one of the moſt powerful prin- 


ciples of our e 


® There are among the learned, they ſay, thoſe who con- 
demn themſelves to live in a retreat, far from the world. Now, 
how can we perſuade ourſelves, that in theſe the love of talents 


is founded on the love of corporeal pleaſures, and above all 


that of women? How can we reconcile theſe contradictions? 


4 By ſuppoſing it may be with a man of talents as with a miſer ; 


1f he deprive himſelf of neceſſaries to-day, it 1s with the hope 


of enjoying ſuperfluities to-morrow. Does the miſer wiſh for 


a fine feat, and the man of talents for a fine woman? If to 


| attain theſe be required great riches, and a great reputa- 
tion, theſe two men will labour to increaſe, the one his riches, 


and the other his renown. Now, if during the time employed 
in the acquiſition of the money and the fame, they ſhould grow 


old, and contract habits that they cannot break, without ef- 


forts of which age has rendered them incapable ; the miſer and 


the man of talents will then die, the one without his houſe, and 
the other without his miſtreſs. 


It is not only between theſe two men, but alſo between the 
coguet, and the ſame miſer, that we find an infinity of ſimili- 
tudes. Each of them are more happy than is imagined, and 
each in the ſame manner. The miſer, when counting his 


money, enjoys the approaching poſſeſſion of every object that 
may be had in exchange for gold: and the coquet admiring 


| herſelf in her glaſs, enjoys in like manner by anticipation all 
the homage that her beauty and graces can procure, I would 
adviſe theſe two to ſtop where they are, and not procure either 
a ſeat or lovers; for they will find, in the enjoyments of thoſe 
objects of their dehires, a diſguſt of which one þ are at preſeut 


| ignorant. 


The ſtate of Jene is a ate of pleaſure, Houſes, lovers, 
and women, that riches, beauty and talents can procure, are 
pleaſures of foreſight, certainly leſs poignant, but more durable 
than real and corporeal pleaſures, The body ſoon becomes ex- 
hauſted: the imagination never. So that of all our pleaſures, 
the latter are thoſe, in general, that give us, in the total of life, 
the greatelt ſum of happineſs, 
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No paſſion produces greater changes in man: 
its empire extends even to brutes. The timid 


animal that trembles at the approach of another 
that is even weaker than itſelf, becomes animated 


by love. At the command of love he ſtops, 


ſhakes off every fear, attacks and defeats his equals, 


or even his ſuperiors in ſtrength. There are no 
dangers, no labours by which love can be diſ- 


mayed. It is the ſpring of life. In proportion 
as its deſires die away, man loſes his activity; and 


by degrees, death deprives him of every other 
ſenſation. 


Corporeal pleaſure and pain are e the real and 
only ſprings of all government. We do not 
properly deſire glory, riches and honours, but 
the pleaſures only of which glory, riches, and ho- 
nours are the repreſentatives; and whatever men 
may ſay, while we give the workman money that 
he may drink, to excite him to labour, we muſt 


acknowledge the power that the pleaſures of the 
ſenſes have over us. 


When I ſaid, in the Treatiſe of the Mind, that 


it is from the ſtalk of corporeal pleaſure and pain, 
that we gather all our joys and our pains, I pub- 
liſhed an important truth. — What follows? That 


it is not in the enjoyment of theſe ſame pleaſures 


the political depravation of manners can conſiſt. 


Who in fact are a corrupted and effeminate peo- 


ple? They who acquire by vicious means the 


Vol. I. 1. ſame 
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ame pleaſures chat illuſtrious nations acquire by 
virtuous means. 

The declamations of certain moraliſts will 
never prove any thing againſt an author, whoſe 


principles are juſtified and confirmed by ex- 
perience. | 


Let not this diſcuſſion of corporeal ſenſibility be 
regarded as foreign to my ſubject, What have I 


propoſed ? To ſhow that all men, equally well or- 
ganiſed, have an equal diſpoſition for underſtand- 
ing. What have I done toward it? I have diſtin- 
guiſhed between the mind or underſtanding, and 


the ſoul: I have proved, that the ſoul is in us 


nothing but the faculty of ſenſation ; that the mind 
is the effect of it: that in man all is ſenſation; 
that, conſequently, corporeal ſenſibility is the 
principle of his wants, his paſſions, his ſociability, 


his 1deas, his Judgments, his deſires, and his 


actions; and that, in ſhort, if all things can be 
explained by corporeal ſenſibility, it is uſeleſs to 


admit of any other faculty in us “. 
Man is a machine, that being put in motion 
by corporeal ſenſibility, ought to | nerforns all that 
it executes. It is the wheel, that moved by a tor- 


* Beſide the faculty of 3 man, they ſay, i is endowed 
with that of remembrance. I know it: but as the organ of 
the memory is corporeal, as its office conſiſts in recalling im- 
preſſions that are paſt, and as for that effect it muſt excite in 
us actual ſenſations, I am not the Jels authoriſed to aſſert, 
that 3 in man all 1s ſenſation, 
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rent, raiſes the piſtons, and with them the water 


deſigned to be thrown 1 into the baſon prepared to 


receive it. 


After having thus ſhown that all in us is redu- 
cible to ſenſation and remembrance, and that our 
ſenſations are produced by the five ſenſes only; to 
diſcover next if a greater or leſs underſtanding 
be the effect of a greater or leſs perfection of the 
organs, we muſt examine, if in fact, the ſuperiori- 
ty of the mind or underſtanding be always in pro- 
portion to the acuteneſs of the ſenſes, and the ex- 
tent of the memory. If experience prove the 
contrary, there is no doubt but that the uſual in- 
equality of minds muſt proceed from another 
cauſe. 
N therefore, to the ſole examination of 
| this fact, the queſtion propoſed i is now reduced, 
and it is to this examination we ſhall owe its 
folytion. „ | 
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Of the unequal extent of the memory. 
"SHALL here only repeat what I have ſaid 


in the book on the Mind, and ſhall obſerve: 
1. That the Hardouins, the Longuerues, the 


5 oY Scaligers, in Hort all the prodigies of memory, 
* have commonly had but little genius, and that 
+ they are never placed in the fame rank with 
5 | Machiavel, Newton, and Tacitus *. 1 
= 2. That to make diſcoveries of any kind, and 
=. deſerve the title of inventor, or man of genius; 
= if we muſt, as Deſcartes has proved, meditate 
a | more than learn, a man may have a great memory, 
No uloithout a great underſtanding He 

, i 5 — * 80 Pope in his E ay on Criticiſm, 

i 3 As on the land while here the ocean pains, 

15 | | In other parts it leaves wide ſandy plains ; 

| | Thus in the ſous while memory prevails, 

"by The ſolid poab'r of underſtanding fails ; 


Where teams of warm imagination play, 
The memory's ſoft fizures melt away. 
bp | This ſeems to be a yulger error; a flrong memory and a Ar- 
til: invention frequently go together, the former being of the utmeſt 
utility to the latter. If a man ſhall fit down to invent, he vill 
fad that à complete retreſpect of all he has ſeen, heard or read, 
relative 10 any ſcience, will afford him the greateſt aſſiſtance i in 
h:s further inventions or improvements in that ſcience. 
1 A great memory makes a great ſcholar; meditation makes 


the man of genius. The original mind, * mind of a 1 05 
„ ee 
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He who would acquire a great memory, ſhould 
improve it by daily practice. He that would acquire 
a certain habit of meditation, ſhould in like man- 
ner improve it by daily exerciſe. Now the time 


ſpent in meditation, is not employed in ſtoring up 


facts in the memory. The man who compares 
and meditates much, has therefore commonly the 


leſs memory, as he makes the leſs uſe of it. Of 


what uſe, moreover, is a great memory? The 
moſt common will anſwer the purpoſe of a great 
man. He who underſtands his own language, 
has already a great number of ideas. To merit 
the title of a man of underſtanding, what is he to 


do? Compare his ideas with each other, and by 
that mean obtain ſome concluſion new and inte- 
L reſting, either by being uſeful or agreeable, The 
memory charged with all the words of a language, 


Liar turn, ſuppoſes a compariſon of objects with each other, 


and a diſcernment of relations unknown to ordinary men. It 
is not fo with the man of the world: his mind is compoſed of 
taſte and memory. He who knows the molt remarkable paſ- 


ſages in hiſtory, the moſt bons mots, and curious anecdotes, is 


the moſt agreeable companion, Newton, Locke, and Cor- 


neille, were underſtood by few. The man of profound pene- 


tration is not adapted to the multitude, If the man of the 
world be not a ſublime poet, a fine painter, a profound philo- 


ſopher, or great general, he is at leaſt quite amiable, If his 


reputation do not extend beyond the circle of his acquaintance, | 
it is becauſe he does not write, does not improve any ſcience, 


and render himſelf uſeful tomankind, and therefore ought not 


do expect much eſteem. 


L 3 and 
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and conſequently with all the ideas of a people, 


is like a palet charged with a certain number of 
colours: the painter has on that palet the matter 


of an excellent picture; it is for him ſo to uſe and 


| diſpoſe them, that they may produce a great truth 


in the ſhades, and a great force of colouring, in a 


word, a beautiful painting. 


A common memory has even more extent than 
13 imagined. In: Germany and England there is 


| ſcarce a man of education, who does not under» 


ſtand three or four languages. Now if the ſtudy 


of thoſe languages be compriſed | in the common 


plan of education, it cannot ſuppoſe any thing more 
than a common organiſation : all men are therefore 


_ endowed by nature with more memory than 1s re- 


quiſite to inveſtigate the greateſt truths T. From 


If the French 5 no a but their own, it is 
the effect of their education, and not their organiſation ; let 


them paſs ſome years at London or Florence, and ey wil : 
eaſily underſtand Engliſh or Italian. 


T Nature, they ſay, has given to every r nation las pecu- : 


liar quality or genius. There is no nation in Europe that has 
not made ſome ſucceſsful alterations in their military exerciſes 
and evolutions, after the Pruſſians. But too much ftruck with 
the brilliancy of theſe evolutions, have theſe nations cultivated | 
the means of exciting courage in their ſoldiers ? I doubt it. 
The Europeans have not the ſame motives to expoſe their lives 


in battle, that the Greeks and Romans. had : and conſequent- 


ly, the courage of armies does not ſhow itſelf in enterprizes 


equally hazardous z and may be reduced, perhaps, in every 


warrior, to the ſole -priveipls of not being the firſt to run 
N 


whence. 
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whence I infer, that if the ſuperiority of the mind 
confiſts principally, as Mr. Hobbes remarked, in 
the knowledge of the true ſignification of words, 
and if there be no man who in reflecting on 
thoſe of his.own language only, would not find 
more queſtions to diſcuſs than he could reſolve in 
tke courſe of a long life, no man can complain of 
his memory. There are, they ſay, quick and 
flow memories: we have in fact, a quick remem- 
brance of the words of our own language, and a 
more ſlow remembrance of thoſe of a foreign tongue; 
eſpecially, if we ſpeak it but ſeldom. But what 
can we conclude from hence? Only that we have 
a remembrance of objects more or leſs prompt, 
according as they are more or leſs familiar to us. 
There is but one real and remarkable difference in 
memories, which is the inequality of their extent. 
Now, if all men equally well organiſed, are, as I 


| have proved, endowed with a memory ſufficient 


to exalt them to the higheſt ideas, genius is then 
not the product of a great memory. Conſult on 
| this ſubject, chap. iii. diſc. iti. of the Treatiſe on 
| the Mind. I have there conſidered this queſtion 
| in every light, My opinion appears to have 
been generally adopted, becauſe experience has 
confirmed its truth, and proved, that in general, 
itt is not to the defect of the memory we ought 
| to refer the imperfection of the mind or under- 
e 
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Does it proceed from the unequal perfection of 

the other organs? I ſhall now examine that 

queſtion,——— oy | 


0 H A P. XII. 


Of the nnd perſettion of the organs of the ſenſes, 


'F in men all be corporeal ſenſation, they do 
not then differ among themſelves, but in the 
degrees of their @nſyrions. Ihe five ſenſes are 
the organs of thoſe ſenſations; 1 they are the paſ- 
ſages by which ideas penetrate even to the ſoul. 
N nt are theſe paſſages equally open in all; and ac- 
| cording to the different ſtructure of the organs of 
515 | ſight, hearing, touching, taſte, and ſmell *, does 
=_ not each man ought to ſmell, taſte, touch, ſee, and 
5 hear differently ? Laſtly, ſhould not thoſe men 
3 who have the fineſt organs have the greateſt diſ- 
„ cernment , and be, perhaps, the only men chat i 
11 Can have 1 it in any remarkable degree? 5 : 


A 
= * Let it not be ee however, that e is an ex- 
1 treme difference in the common organiſation of men. All 
"I V have not the ſame ear, yet in a concert, at certain tunes, all the 
. muſicians, all the dancers in an opera, and all we ſoldiers oi 
„ battalion move equally in meaſure. 
4 + Among men the moſt perfectly organiſed, if there bs: few | 


of remarkable acuteneſs, it is, they ſay, becauſe the underſtand- 
ing is the conjunct effect of the fineneſs of the ſenſes, and of a 
good education, Be it ſo: but on this ſuppoſition it would be 
at leaſt impoſſible that a good education, without a peculiar 
and remarkable perfection of the ſenſes, could form a great man. 

15 N. this fact is diſproved by experience, 5 


Experience 


<7 — * tao | - ww —— 
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Experience, I anſwer, does not here agree with 
reaſon : it demonſtrates clearly that it is to the 
ſenſes we owe our ideas, but it does not demon- 
ſtrate that our diſcernment is always in propor=- 
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tion to the greater or leſs perfection of the ſenſes. 


Women, for example, who are of a more delicate 
texture than men, have more ſenſibility in the 


touch, but have not more underſtanding * than 


Voltaire, the man, perhaps, the moſt ſurpriſing of 


all others, for the fecundity, extent, and diverſity 


of his talents. — 
Homer and Milton were early blind. A 


' blindneſs ſo premature ſhould imply ſome imper- 
fection i in the organ of ſight : yet how ſtrong and 


brilliant were their imaginations? A fimilar ob- 
ſervation may be made on M. Buffon; he is ſhort- 


ſighted : yet what mind more comprehenſive, and 


* The organiſation of the two ſexes, Is ; ld ebe i in 


ſome reſpe&s very different: but is this difference to be regard- 


ed as the cauſe of the inferiority of the minds of women? No: 


| on the contrary, it is evident, that no woman being organiſed 


as a man +, none of them conſequently ſhould bave as much 
underſtanding. Now, can the genius of Sappho, Hyppathia, 
Elizabeth, Catherine II. &c. be eſteemed inferior to that of 
men ? If women be in general inferior, it is becauſe in general 

they receive a ſtill worſe education. Compare together wo- 


men of very different conditions, ſuch as princeſſes and cham- 
bermaids; I ſay, that theſe two ranks of women have com- 


monly as much underſtanding as their huſbands. Why ? Be- 
cauſe the two ſexes have here received an education equally bad. 


+ Will this be allowed, as to what regards the ſenſibility of the 


organs? Are there not many women of a more robuſt or ganiſa- 


{ion than the 3 * men ? 
what 
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what ſtyle more beautiful X. Among thoſe who 


have the ſenſe of hearing in the greateſt perfec- 


tion, are there any ſuperior to the St. Lamberts, 
the Saurins, the Nivernois, &c. Of thoſe who 


have the ſenſes of taſting and ſmelling in the great- 

eſt perfection, are there any who have more genius 

than Diderot, Rouſſeau, Marmontel, Duclos, &c.? 
In whatever manner we interrogate experience, it 


will conſtantly anſwer, that the greater or leſs ſu- 


periority of mind is independent of the greater or 
teſs perfection of the organs of the ſenſes, and that 
all men equally well organiſed, are endowed by 
nature with a fineneſs of the ſenſes ſufficient to 


lead them to the greateſt diſcoveries in mathe- 
e, e politics, . &c. T. 


5 It has not been remarked, that in the greateſt painters, 
the ſenſe of. wemg is much more acute wan that of other 


men. 


F If a greater or leſs alot depends on the greater 


1 or leſs fineneſs of the ſenſes, it is probable that the different 
temperatures of the air, the difference of latitudes and aliments, 


muſt have ſome influence on minds, and conſequently that the 
country moſt favoured by heaven ſhould produce the moſt in- 


genious inhabitants. Now, how can we imagine, that from 
the beginning of time to the preſent day, the inhabitants 


of ſuch country muſt not have acquired a remarkable ſupe - 


riority over other nations? That they muſt not have invented 
the beſt laws, and conſequently have been the beſt governed? 
That they muſt not in the courſe of time have ſubdued the 
other nations, and in ſhort, have produced, in every clalt, the 


greateſt number of renowned men ? 
The generating climate of ſuch a people is hitherto unknown: 
Hiſtory does not point out any one among the nations endow- 


ed with a conſtant ſuperiority of underſtanding above all others: 


it 
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If the ſublimity of the mind ſuppoſed fo great 
a perfection in the organs, before a man is engag- 


ed in difficult ſtudies, before he entered, for ex- 
ample, in the career of letters or of politics, we 
ſhould examine if he have the eye of an eagle, 


the feeling of the ſenſitive plant, the noſe of the 
fox, and the ear of the mole. 

Dogs and horſes, they ſay, are eſteemed more 
or leſs, according as they ſpring from this or that 
race. Therefore, before employing a man, we 


ſhould aſk if he ſprang from an ingenious or ſtupid 


father. Now theſe queſtions are never aſked ; 


Why? Becauſe the moſt ingenious fathers fre- 
| quently beget fooliſh children; becauſe men the 


beſt organiſed, have frequently but little under- 
ſtanding, and in ſhort, becauſe experience proves 
the inutility of ſuch queſtions: all it teaches us, 
is, that there are men of genius of every make, 


and every temperament, that neither the ſanguine, 


it ſhows, on the contrary, that from Deli to Peterſburg, all na- 
tions have been ſucceſſively ignorant and enlightened: that in 
the ſame ſituations every people, as M. Robertſon remarks, 
have the ſame laws, and the ſame ſagacity, and that we find. 
ſor this reaſon, the manner of the ancient Germans among 


the modern Americans. 


The difference of latitude and nouriſhment has therefore no 
influence on the minds of men, and perhaps it has lefs than is 
imagined on their bodies. In fact, the greateſt part of poli- 


ticians in calculating the population of cities and empires from 
the number of deaths, have from thence obſerved, that, at leaſt 


in the greateſt part of Europe, the duration of life is nearly 


tae ſa e. 
25 the 


ne 
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the bilious, or phlegmatic, the great or little, the far, 
the lean, the robuſt, the tender, the melancholic 
(2.) or the moſt ſtrong and 9 are * 
the moſt ingenious “. 


But ſuppoſe a man to have extreme ſenſibility, 
what follows ? That he will ſometimes have ſen- 


ſations unknown to the common rank of men: that 
he will feel what a leſs delicacy of organiſation 
will not permit another man to feel. But will he 
have more diſcernment? No. becauſe thoſe ſen- 

ſations, always fruitleſs till the moment they are 
compared with each other, will conſtantly preſerve 
the ſame relation to each other T. But, ſuppoſe 
the underſtanding to be proportionate to the fine- 
| neſs of the ſenſes; and that there are truths which 


cannot be comprehended but by ten or twelve 


men of the firſt organiſation. In this caſe the 
human mind would CO be 9 of . 


* M. N p · 300 and 323 of his Emilius, ſays, The 
% more hearty and robuſt a child grows the more judicious and 


4 reſpectable he becomes. To enjoy the inſtruments of our in- 
a telligence, the body muſt be heathful and robuſt.” A good 
conſtitution of body renders the operations of the mind eaſy 


and efficacious. But if M. Rouſſeau conſult experience, he will 


| find, that the ſickly, the delicate, and the deformed, have as 


much underſtanding as the moſt vigorous, and well made. 
Witneſs Paſcal, Pope, Boilleau, and Scarron. 

1 A ſenſation of the memory is nothing but a fact the more, 
that may be replaced by another. Now a fact adds nothing 
to the aptitude men have to underſtanding, becauſe that ap- 
titude is nothing elſe than the power of obſerving the relations 


5 that diverſe objects have to each other, 


I may 


3 
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may alſo add, that theſe men ſo finely organiſed, 
would neceſſarily attain a degree of knowledge in 
the ſciences, that would be incommunicable to the 


common rank of men. Now, ſuch degree of 
knowledge has never been perceived. 


There are no truths contained i in the works of 


Locke and Newton, that are not now compre- 
henſible by all men of a common organiſation, 
and that have not any extraordinary excellence of 
taſting, ſmelling, ſeeing, hearing, and feeling. 


1 may allo add, that as there is nothing ſimilar 
in nature *, among thoſe men who have the fineſt 


organiſation, each of them muſt be, in ſome re- 
ſpects, ſuperior to the reſt. Every man, therefore, 
muſt feel ſenſations, and acquire ideas that are 
incommunicable to his fellows. Now there are 


no ideas of this kind: whoever has ſuch as are 


clear, can eaſily communicate them to others. 


»Does hs ditimilitade of beings exiſt in their orlaciples, 


or in their developments? I know not: Of this we are cer- 
tain, that the race of cattle become ſtronger or weaker, improve 
or degenerate,according to the goodneſs and abundance of their 


paſture, and the ſame we obſerve in oaks : when we ſee ſome 


ſhort, ſome tall, ſome trait, and others crooked ; in ſhort, no two 
trees that are abſolutely ſimilar, it is, perhaps, becauſe no two 


of them have received preciſely the ſame culture, or are placed in 
aſimilar ſituation, are expoſed to the ſame wind, or planted in 
the ſame ſoil. Now, among inanimate beings, the time 
of their development anſwers to that of the education of man, 


which 1s, perhaps, never the ſame, becauſe, no two of them, as 


inſtructions. | 


There 


I have proved in the firſt ſection, can receive precutcly the ſame 
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There are, therefore, no ideas that men, commonly 


well organiſed, cannot attain. 

The ele that would operate moſt eſficaciouſly 
on minds, would be, without doubt, the differences 
of latitudes and nouriſhments. Now, as I have al- 
ready ſaid, the groſs Engliſhman who feeds on butter 
and fleſh, and breathes a foggy air, has not certain- 


ly leſs underſtanding than the lean Spaniard, who 
lives on garlic and onions, in a very dry air. 


M. Shaw, an Engliſh phyſician, who from the 


fidelity and accuracy of his obſervations, as well 
as from the late date of his voyage into Barbary, 
deſerves our confidence, ſays, when ſpeaking of 
the Moors, „The ſmall progreſs this people 
« have made in the arts and ſciences, is not the 


« effect of incapacity or natural ſtupidity. The 

« Moors have an acute underſtanding, and even 
genius. If they do not apply themſelves to the 
< ſtudy of the ſciences, it is becauſe being with- 


** out motives to emulation, their government 


« Joes not leave them either liberty or leiſure ſuf- 


« ficient. ro cultivate and Improve them. The 


« Moors, like the greateſt part of the Orientals, 
being born ſlaves, are naturally enemies to all 


labour that does not directly promote their pre- 


c ſent and perſonal intereſt,” 

It is liberty alone that can kindle among a 
people the ſacred fire of glory and emulation. If 
there be periods when, like thoſe rare birds brought 
Into a country by: a. ſtorm of wind, great men 


appear 
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appear on a ſudden in an empire, this apparition 
is not to be regarded as the effect of a phyſical, 


but a moral cauſe, In every government, where 


talents are rewarded, thoſe rewards, like the teeth 


of the ſerpent, planted by Cadmus, will produce ; 


men. If Deſcartes, Corneille, &c. rendered the 


reign of Lewis XIII. illuſtrious ; Racine, Bayle, 
&c. that of Lewis XIV. Voitalie, Monteſquieu, 
Fonteneile, &c. that of Lewis XV. it is, becauſe 
the arts and ſciences were under theſe different 
reigns, ſucceſſively protected by Richelieu, Col- 
bert, and the late duke of Orleans the regent. 
Great men, whatever has been ſaid, belong not to 


the reign of Auguſtus or Lewis XIV. but to > the 


reign that protects them. 


If any imagine that it is to the firſt fire of 


youth, to the freſhneſs of the organs, if I may ſo 
 fay, that we owe the fine compoſitions of great 


men; they deceive themſelves. Racine was but 


thirty, when he produced his Alexander, and his 


Andromache ; but he was fifty, when he wrote 


Athalia, and the latter piece is certainly not infe- 
rior to the former“. It is not, moreover, a ſlight 


* At the end of a certain number of years, a man is, they 


8 fay, no longer the ſame compoſer. Voltaire at ſixty was no 


longer the Voltaire of thirty. Be it ſo : yet he was equally 
ſagacious. If two men, without being exactly ſimilar, can run 
as faſt, leap as high, ſhoot as true, and ſtrike a ball as far, the 


one as the other, they may, without being preciſely the ſame, 
have an "IO underſtanding. 
indiſ- 
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indiſpoſition, which may occaſion a ſtate of health 


more or lels delicate, that can extinguiſh genius. 
We do not enjoy every year the lame health 
yet the lawyer gains or loſes every year nearly the 
ſame number of cauſes ; the phyſician kills or cures 
nearly the ſame number of patients; and the man 


of genius, diſtracted neither by buſineſs nor plea- 
ſure, by violeat paſſions nor grievous maladies, 
produces every year nearly the lame number of 


- compoſitions; 


Whatever difference there may be in the tier. 
of nations, or the climate they inhabit ; in a word, 
whatever difference there may be in their tempe- 
rament *, it will not augment or diminiſh the ap- 


rirude that men have to underſtanding. It] 1s not, 


* The aptitude or diſpoſition "= underſtanding or diſcern- 
ment, as I ſhall ſhow hereafter, is only an aptitude to diſcern 


the reſemblance or difference, the agreement or diſagreement 
between different objects. That the diverſity of temperaments 
and climates may occaſion a difference in the manners and in - 


clinations of a people; that the ſavage hunters in the woody 
countries, would be herd{men in a grazing country, may very 
well be: but it is not leſs true, that in every country the inha- 
bitants conſtantly perceive the ſame relations between the ſame 


objects. So, from the moment that theſe wandering natives 
unite into nations, when the marſhes are dried up, and foreſts 
cut down, the diverſity of climates bas had no ſenſible influ- - 
ence on their minds; and we, therefore, find in Sweden and 
Denmark, as accompliſhed geometricians, chymiſts, natural 
philoſophers, moraliſts, &c. as in Greece or Italy.“ The 


climate of Perſia, ſays Chardin, is the moſt proper to pro- 
« mote the vigour both of body and mind,” Their climate, 
however, gives the Perſians no more genius than the French. 


. there; 
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therefore, on the ſtrength of the body *, or the 
Juvenility of the organs, or the greater or leſs per- 
fection of the ſenſes, that depends the greater or 


leſs ſuperiority of the underſtanding. To con- 


clude, that experience Jemonirares the truth of 
this fact, is no great matter; I can alſo prove, 


that if this fact exiſts, it is becauſe it cannot exiſt 


otherwiſe, and alſo, that it is a cauſe hitherto un- 


known, that we muſt look for the explication of 


the Phenomenon of the inequality of under- 
ſtandings. 


To confirm the truth of this opinion, 1 think, 
that after having demonſtrated that in men all is 


5 ſenſation, we muſt conclude, that if they differ 
among themſelves, it conſtantly proceeds from the 


: 1 155 e of their ſenſations only. 


9 If the ſaperiority of the mind be 8 of * 


greater or leſs vigour of temperaments, and the greater or leſs 
fineneſs of the ſenſes, where ſhall we ſearch the cauſe of this 


ſuperiority ? In the perfection of the interior organiſation they 
will fay : but, I anſwer, if in a clock its interior perfection be 
ſhown by the preciſion with which it marks the hour, in man 


the perfection of his interior organiſation ſhows itſelf, in like 


manner, (at leaſt, ſo far as regards the underſtanding) by that 


of the five ſenſes, to which it owes all its ideas. The perfec- 


tion of the exterior organiſation, ſuppoſes, therefore, that of 
the interior. But to prove that this laſt ſort of perfection can 


have no influence on the underſtanding, it will ſuffice to ſhow, 
| (in conformity to experience) that its ſuperiority is intirely in- 
| dependent of the greater or leſs perfection of the five ſenſes, 
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On the different Manner of receiving ſenſations. 


M 


rence may be either the effect of habit 


and education, or of the unequal ſenſibility of their 
organiſation. That the Negro, for example, 


feels more pleaſure in beholding the ſooty com- 


plexion of an African beauty, than in the roſes 
| and lilies of an European, is in him the effect of 


habit. That men, according to the country they 


inhabit, are more affected with this or that ſort 


of muſic ä, and become in conſequence ſuſcepti- 


ble of particular impreſſions, is allo the effect of 
habit. All taſtes that are faQtitious, and pro- 
duced by the difference of education, are not here 
the objects of my inquiry: ; I here treat only of the 


% M. Ron ſſcau in Bis Mufical Difinzary, relates a 3 | 


inſtance of this kind. Therg is, ſays he, among the Swiſs a tune 
they call Rans-aes-Vach:s, avbich was held fo dear by them, 
du it was forbid, undir pain of deat), to play it among the 


Seit troops : for it made thoſe that heard it burſt into tears, 


_ aejert, or die, by exciting in them an ardent defire again to ſee 


' their uative country. I is in vain to ſearch in this tune for ſucb 
encrgetic accents as are capable of producing ſuth wenderful ef. 
 Fetts. Theſe effects are newer produced on firangers, but pre- 


ceed from habit, and by recalling to the minds of thoſe who hear 


" this tune, their country, their youth, their former pleaſure, and an- 
cient manner of living, from <vhence ariſes a piercing grief on re. 


 feding that all b art no more. 


different 


8 N have different taſtes: but this diffe- 
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different taſtes produced by the mere different ſen- 
ſations felt at the preſence of the ſame object. 


IO know exactly what this difference is, we 
muſt have been ſucceſſively ourſelves and others. 
Now as this can never be, it is only by conſider- 


ing, with a very great attention, the diverſe im- 
preſſions that the fame objects appear to make on 


different men, that we can attain ſome diſcovery 


relative to this matter. If we examine this point 


cloſely we ſhall find, that if one ſaw ſquare what 
another ſaw round; that milk appeared white to 


one and red to another ; that to ſome men a roſe 


| ſeemed a thiſtle, and a well-proportioned man 
| appeared a monſter, it would be impoſſible that 
men ſhould communicate their ideas, and under- 
ſtand each other: but they do underſtand each 
other; the ſame objects therefore excite in them 


nearly the ſame impreſſions. 


To make this matter more clear, let us ſee in 


one and the ſame inſtance, in what men differ and 
reſemble each other. 

They all reſemble each other in one point; and 
that is, they would all free themſelves from diſ- 


quietude: conſequently they would all be em- 
ployed, | and the more lively that employment, | 


the more agreeable it is to them; provided, how- 
| ever, the impreſſion _ be not ſo pungent as to ex- 
cite pain. 


Men differ in this, that the degree of emotion 


which one regards as an excels of pleaſure, 18 
M 2 ſometimes 
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ſometimes in another the beginning of pain. Tl: 
eye of my friend may be pained by a degree of 
light that gives me pleaſure; and yet we both 
aorce that light is the moſt pleaſing object in na- 
ture. Now from whence proceeds this unifor— 
mity of judgment, with this difference cf fenſa- 


tion! 2 From the inſignificance in the degree of 


_ differe ence, and becauſe a tender ſight Gods the 


ſame pleaſure in a ſmall degree of 1857 that a 


ſtrong ſight does in the blaze of a mid-day ſun, 
Let us pass from phyſics to morality, and we ſhall 
ſee {till leſs difference in the manner men are af- 
fected by the fame objects, and ſhall find, 
conſequence, among the Chineſe * all our Ea 
pean proverbs : from whence [ conclude, that the 
trivial differences in the organiſation of different 
people, ought not to be regarded; for in compar- 
ing the ſame objects every nation forms the lame 
concluſions. 


The invention of the ſame arts wherever there 
are the ſame wants, and where the arts have been 


equally encouraged by government, is another 
proof of the effectial equality of minds. | To con- 
firm this truth, I may alſo cite the reſemblance 
obſerved i in the laws and governments of different 


people. Aſia, lays M. Poivre, peopled in a great 


* Except in what has an immediate and peculiar relation 
to the oriental cuſtoms and government, there are no pro- 
verbs more Hmilar than thoſe of the Germans and the Chi- 
ne ſe. 


par. 


-« a 


ents. - 
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part by the Malaccans, is governed by our an- 
cient feudal laws. The inhabitants of Malacca, 
like our anceſtors, are not agricultors, but have 
like them a courage the moſt raſh and determinedæ. 
Coorege, t therefore; is not, as ſome ſtill aſſert, 
the effect of a particular organiſation in the Eu— 
ropeans. Men reſemble each other more than is 
commonly imagined, Where they differ it is in 
the degrees of their ſenſations. Poetry, for ex- 
ample, makes an agreeable impreſſion on almoſt 
every one. Every one repeats with almoſt equal 
enthuſiaſm, the hymn to light, that begins the 
third book of Paradiſe Loſt ; but, they will ſay, 
if this paſſage admired by all is equally pleaſing 
to all, it is becauſe in Painting the magnificent el- 


. If the Malaccans, ſays M. Poivre, had been nearer 
neighbours to China, that empire would have been ſoon 
conquered, and the form of its government changed. No- 
thing, ſays that author, equals the paſtions of the Malaccans 
for theft and plancer : but are they the only nation of 
| thieves ? Whoever reads hiſtory, finds, that this love of ra- 
pine is unhappily common to all men, and is founded on 
their idleneſs. They are better pleaſed, in general, to live 
by plunder and incurſions, and by expoſing themſelves three 
or four months in the year to the greateſt dangers, than be 
ſubj:& to the daily labour of agriculture. But why then are 
not all nations thieves? Becauſe to plunder it is neceſſary to 
be ſituate near nations that have ſomething to loſe, that is 
ſuch as are agricultors and rich; if not, they have no choice 
but to labour or ſlarve. | 

Every. country has it Malaccans. In the Roman catholic 
countries the clergy pillage, like them, the tenth of the har- 
veſt: and what the Malaccans take by Nolence,, the N 
get by cunning, and by a panic terror. 
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fects of light, the poet makes uſe of a word, that 
by not expreſſing any particular degree of light, 
leaves every one at liberty to colour the objects 
with that tint of light which is moſt agreeable to 
his ſight. Be it ſo: but if light did not make a 
Hong and lively impreſſion on all, would it be 
univerlaily regarded as the moſt admirable object 
in nature? Does not that vortex of fire in which 
almoſt all nations have placed the throne of the 
Divinity, prove the uniformity of impreſſions re- 
_ ceived at the ae of the ſame objects “. 
Without tbis uniformity (which ſome Philoſo- 
phers, not very accurate, have taken from the 
notion of the abſolute good and beautiful) n= 
what foundation could the rales of taſte have been 
eſtabl! ſhed ? * 
The ſimple and magnificent pictures of nature 
ſtrike all men. But do thoſe pictures make pre- 
ciſely the ſame impreſſion on each of them? No: 
we learn, however, from experience, that the im- 
preſſions are nearly ſimilar; ſo that objects ex- 
tremely pleaſing to ſome are always more or leſs 
pleaſing to others. It is in vain to repeat here 


EM To prove the difference of ſenſations 5650 by the 

ſight of the ſame objects, they cite the inſtance of painters, 
who give a tinge of yellow or grey to all their figures; but 
if this defect in their colouring were an imperfection in the 
organ of ſight, and that all objects really appeared to them 
tinged. with yellow and prey, the white on their palet 
would appear ſo allo, and they would paint white though eo 
ſaw grey. | 
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that the uniformity of impreſſions produced by the 


beautiful deſcriptions of poetry, is merely apparent; 
that it is in part the effect of the uncertain ſigni- 


fications of words, and of a latitude in the ex- 
preſſions * that correſponds exactly to the various 


ſenſations felt by the aſpect of the ſame objects. 


Admitting the fact, it is ſtill true, that there are 
works generally eſteemed, and conſequently rules 


of taſte, the obſervation of which produces in 


all the ſenſation of beauty. If this queſtion be 


: thoroughly examined, it will appear from the dif- 


ferent manner in which men are affected by the 


ſame objects, that the difference of impreſſion 
ariſes more from their moral than their corporeal 
properties. 


The reſult of this chapter | is, that the diverſity | 


of taſtes in men, ſuppoſes a ſmall difference only 
in the degrees of their ſenſations : that the unifor- 
mity of their judgments, proved by the unifor- 


mity of the proverbs of differeat nations ; by the 


If I ſhould be aſked again why there are in every lan- 


guage ſo many words of indeterminate ſignification, I ſhould 


add to what I have ſaid on this ſubje& in the 5th chapter 
of this ſection, that want preſided at the formation of lan- 
| guages; and that in the invention of words, men in endea- 


vouring to communicate their ideas in the moſt facile 


manner, perceived, that if they made as many words as 


there are, for example, different degrees of magnitude, light, 


gravity, &c. their multiplicity would ſurcharge the memory : 
and that therefore it was neceſſary to ſuffer certain words to 
retain that vague fignification, which renders their applica- 
tion more general, and the ſtudy of languages more conciſe, 
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reſemblance of their laws and governments; by 
the taſte that all have for poetry, and the ſim- 
ple and magnificent pictures of nature, demon- 
ſtrate that the ſame objects make nearly the ſame 
impreſſions on all men; and that if they differ, it 
is never but in the degrees of their ſenſations &. 


8 A P. © NIV. 


: A ef | oY p = 
That the ſmall difference perceived between our ſen/a- , 


tions, has no influence on the underſtanding. 


EN at the preſence of the ſame objects 
can doubtleſs feel different ſenſations; 
but can n they ! in conſequence perceive different re- 
lations between theſe ſame objects ? No: and ſup- 
poſing, as I have elſewhere ſaid, that ſnow ſhould 
appear to ſome a degree whiter than to others, 


they would {till all agree chat no. 18 the whitelt 
of all bodies. | 


If nature, as has been ſuppoſed, gives men ſuch unequal 
diſpoſition to underſtanding or diſcernment, why in the arts 
of dancing, muſic, painting, do the diſciples ſcarce ever 
equal their maſters f, and why does not the unequal diſpo- 
fition in nature overbalance in the pupils the ſmall ſuperior 
degree of attention that the maſters perhaps. exerciſe in the 

ſludy of their art. 


LS. This will ſcarce be alliaved. 1 zwa the diſciple of 
Perugino, a name that would hawe been long fince forgot, but for 
the tranſcendans accompliſhments of the ſcholar. Many ſimilar 
22 8 65 night be produced, 


In 
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In order that men ſhould perceive different re- 


lations between the ſame objects, thoſe objects 


muſt excite in them impreſſions of a nature al- 
together peculiar : | that wood on fire ſhould 
frees ſome, and that water condenſed by cold 


| ſhould burn others; that all the objects of nature 
ſhould offer to each individual a chain of relations 


altogether different; and in ſhort, that men ſhould 
be with regard to each other what they are with 
: regard to thoſe inſets whoſe eyes being con- 


ſtructed in a different manner, doubtleſs ſee ob- 
jets under very different forms. 
On this ſuppoſition individuals would kane no 


analogy i in their ideas and ſentiments. Men could 
neither communicate their knowledge, nor im- 


prove their reaſon, nor labour in common on the 
immenſe edifice of arts and ſciences. Now ex- 
perience proves, that men make every day diſco- 


veries, and improve the arts and ſciences; there- 


fore they perceive the ſame relations between ob- 
jects. 


The enjoyment of a fine woman may excite in 


the ſoul of my friend an intoxication of delight 
that it does not produce in mine; but that enjoy- 


ment is in both him and me the moſt poignant 


of all pleaſures. When two men receive a ſtroke 


of the ſame force, they he perhaps two diſtin& 
tolence of the blow be 


impreſſions ; but if the 
goubled, tripled, quadrupled, the pain that each 
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of them feels will in like manner be doubled, tri- 
pled, quadrupled. 
Suppoſe the difference of our ſenſations at the 
ſight of the ſame object to be more conſiderable 
than it really is, it is evident, that the objects 
preſerving the ſame relation to each other, would 
ſtrike us with a conſtant and uniform proportion. 
But, they will ſay, cannot this difference in our 
ſenſations change our moral affections, and can- 
not this change produce the difference and! inequa- 
lity in minds? I anſwer, that all diverſity of af- 
fection * cauſed by any difference in the bodily | 
organiſation, has not, as experience proves, any 
influence on the mind. We may therefore prefer 
either red or yellow, and ſtill be, like Delambert 
and Clairaut, an equally great geometrician: our 
palates may be unequally delicate, and we may be 
equally good poets, painters, or philoſophers. In 
ſhort we may with a taſte for ſour or ſweet, for 
milk or anchovies, be an equally great orator, 
phyſician, &c. All theſe taſtes in us are nothing 
more than unconnected and ſterile facts. It is 
the ſame with regard to our ideas, till the moment 
they are compared with each other. Now to 


give ourſelves the trouble of comparing them, 


we muſt be excited by ſome intereſt. But when 
men have this intereſt, and compare theſe ideas, 


* The only affections that have any ſenſible effect on the 
mind, are thoſe that depend on education and prejudice. 


why 
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why do they draw the ſame concluſions ? 
Becauſe, notwithſtanding the difference of their 
alfections, and the unequal perfection of their or- 
cans, they can all attain the ſame ideas. In fact, 


wnile the ſcale of proportions in which objects 


ſtrike us, is not broken, our ſenſations conſtantly 
preſerve the ſame relation to each other. A roſe 


of a very deep colour, when compared with an- 


other roſe, ſtill appears deep to every eye. We 


make the ſame judgments of the ſame objects. 
We can therefore always acquire the ſame num 
| ber of ideas, and conſequently the ſame extent of 


underſtanding. 
Men that are commonly well organized, are 


like certain ſonorous bodies, that without being 
exactly the ſame, ſtill yield the ſame number of 


ſounds . It reſults from what has been here 


»Certain bodies yield the ſame number of ſounds, but 
not thoſe of the ſame kind. It is the ſame with the mind. 
It preſents ideas or images equally fair, but different, ac- 


cording to the various eo with which chance has filled 


the memories. 


Does my memory repreſent nothing but ſnow and 1 ice, the 
tempeſts of the north, and the flames of Veſuvius or Ecla ? 
With theſe materials what picture can I compoſe? That of 
the mountains that defend the entrance of the garden of Ar- 


mida. But if my memory, on the contrary, preſents none 


but ſmiling images, the flowers of ſpring, the ſilver waves, 


the moſſy ground, and fragrant orange groves, what ſhall I 
compoſe with theſe delightful objects? The bower to which 


love carried off Renaud. The ſpecies therefore of our ideas, 


and our imaginations, does not depend on the nature of our 


mind, which 1s the ſame in all men, but on the ſort of ob- 
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would be like an exhauſted mine that is ſuffered to repoſe till 
new veins are formed, 
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ſaid, that men always perceiving the ſame rela- 
tions between the ſame objects, the unequal per- 
fection of their ſenſes has no influence on their un- 
derftanding. Let vs make this truth more ſtriking 
by annex:ng a preciſe idea to the word Under- 
ſtanding, 


© N A . 
07 the Uniofandag or Judgment, 


HAT is the anderfacting in itſelf 2 
An ability to diſcern the reſemblances 


and differences, the agreements and diſagreements 
that different objects have to each other. But 
what is in man the productive principle of his un- 


derſtanding? His corporeal ſenſibility, his me- 


mory, and c the intereſt he has to com- 
bine his ſenſations with each other *, The un- 


jects that chance ba engraved on our memories, and the in- 
tereſt we have to combine them. 


* Suppoſe that in each ſcience and art, men had com pared 


with each other all obj<As and all facts hitherto known, and 


that they had at laſt arrived art the diſcovery of all their ſe- 


veral relations: men having then no new combinations to 


form, what we call judgment would no longer exiſt. Then 
all would be ſcience, and the human judgment being obliged 


to remain inactive, till the diſcovery of new facts gave it op- 


portunity of comparing and combining them with each other, 


derſtanding 
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derſtanding or judgment is therefore in him no- 


thing more than the reſult of the compariſon of his 


ſenſations; and a good judgment or underſtand— 
ing conſiſt in the juſtneſs of comparing them. 


All men, it is true, do not feel preciſely the 


ſame Ant 0 but all perceive objects in a pro- 
portion conſtantly the ſame: all therefore have 
an equal aptitude to underſtanding or judgment. 

In fact, if, as experience proves, every man per- 


ceives the ſame relations between the ſame ob- 


jects; if all of them agree in the truths of geo- 
metry; if, moreover, no difference in the degrees 
| of their ſenſations change their manner of behold- 


Ba Tt follows from this definition of the e that 
if all its opetations may be reduced to the obſerving the re- 
ſemblances and differences, the agreements and diſagreements 


that different objects have to each other, men are not, as has 


been often repeated, born with this or that Iron ge- 
nius. 
The acquiſiti tion of various talents 1 is in men hs effect of 
the ſame cauſe; that is to ſay, the deſire of glory, and the 
attention with which this defire endows them, Now atten- 
tion can be equally applied to all matters, to poetry, geome- 
try, phyſics, painting, &c. as the hard of the organiſt can be 
indifferently applied to each ſtop of the organ, If it be 


aſſted, Why men have ſeldom different ſorts of genius? lan- 


ſwer, it is becauſe ſcience is in each kind, the firſt matter 
of the judgment; as ignorance is, if I may ſo ſay, the firſt 


matter of folly; and that men have rarely two ſorts of learn- 


ing. There are few who join, like Buffon and Delambert, 
| with the ſcience of a Newton or an Euler, the difficult art 


of a good writer. I-ſhall not therefore ſay, with the old 
proverb, man is born a poet, and becomes an orator ; but 


] aſſert, on the contrary, ſince all our ideas come by the 
ſenſes, that man 1s not born, but becomes what he is. 


ing 
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ing objects; if (to give a corporeal example) the 
moment the ſun riſes out of the boſom of the ſea, 
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all the inhabitants of the ſame coaſt, ſtruck at the 
ſame inſtant by the briiliancy of its rays, acknow- 
ledge it to be the moſt reſplendent object in na- 


ture; it muſt be confeſſed, that all men form, or 


may form, the ſame judgments on the ſame ob- 


jects; that they may acquire the ſame truths * 


and, in ſhort, that if all have not in fact equal 
judgment , all have at leaſt an equal capacity 


for i it, that 1 is, an 1 to OT it T. — 


1 acquire certain ideas, we muſt meditate. Ts every 


one capable of 1t? Yes; when animated by a powerful i inte- 


reſt, That intereſt then endows him with a force of attention, 


without which he may, as I have already ſaid, be a learned 


man, but never a man of judgment. It is meditation alone 


that can reveal to us thoſe firſt and general truths; the keys 


and principles of ſciences. It is to the diſcovery of theſe truths, 


that we always give the title of great philoſopher ; becauſe, in 


every ſort of ſcience, it is always tne univerſality of principles, 


the extent of their application, in a word, the greatneſs of the 


whole, that conſtitutes a philoſophic genius, 
r There are ſome, as I have before ſaid, who attribute to 


the phyſical cauſe of the difference of latitudes, the difference in 


Judgments. But to prove this fact, they muſt, after the defini- 
tion here given of the judgment, be able to name a country, 


where the inhabitants do not perceive either the difference, the 


reſemblance, the agreement, or diſagreement of objects with 
each other, and with themſelves. Now, ſuch country is hitherto 
unknown. | 

I | It is becauſe diſcernment is rare, that it is taken for a par- 


Geular gift of nature. An alchymiſt, Or a juggler, were extra- 


ordinary men, in the ages of ignorance: they were, therefore, 
taken for ſorcereis, and ſupernatural beings. It was not, 
however, from the great difficulty of ſurpriſing and duping fool 
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I ſhall not inſiſt any longer on this queſtion, 
but content myſelf with repeating, on this head, 
an obſervation 1 have already made in the Trea- 
tiſe on the Mind, Which 1s juſt, 

If you prelent, I ſay, to ſeveral men a queſtion 
that is imple and clear, and concerning the truth 
of which they are indifferent ; they will all form 
the ſame judgment &. Becauſe, they all perceive 
the ſame relations, between the ſame objects. All 
are, therefore, born with a juſt judgment. Now, 
it is with the term Juſt Judgment, as with that of 
Enlightened Humanity. Does this ſort of humanity 


by illuſion and dexterity, The aſtoniſhment in this matter, is, 
that men can make a ſerious occupation of ſuch futile arts and 
illuſions. Now, it is the ſame with the judgment; if the aptitude 
to have it be common, nothing is ſo rare as a ſtrong and conſtant 
deſire to attain it. There are, they ſay, few men of genius: why? 
becauſe there are few governments that proportion the reward 
to the labour that the on TT. of ou talents is ſuppoſed 
to require, | 

In comparing alchymiſts and . to men 10 diſcernment, 
my intention is not to degrade the latter by a humiliating com- 
pariſon: I mean only to ſhow the cauſe that has for ſuch a 
long time paſt, made diſcernment be regarded as a gift of 

nature. I would deſtroy the marvellous, and not the merit of 
ſagacity: to it we owe the improvements in medicine, ſur- 
gery, and in every art and ſcience that is uſeful, Nothing 
therefore, on the earth is more reſpectable than a ſound judg- 
ment; and, in conſequence, there is no nation rightly informed 
of its intereſt, that has not an eſteem for judgment, in propor- 
tion to the utility of the art or ſcience it improves. 

Tf men differ in opinion concerning the ſame queſtion, 
that difference is always the effect, either of their not under- 
ſtanding each other, or of their not having the ſame object pre- 
fent to their eyes, or their remembrance, or, becauſe being 


indifferent | 
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condemn an aſſaſſin to puniſhment? It is only oc- 
cupied at that inſtant, with the preſervation of an 
infiniy of honeſt citizens. The idea of juſtice, 
and, conſequently, of almoſt all the virtues, is, 
therefore, compriſed in the extended fignification _ 
of the word Humanity. It is the ſame with the 
words Juſt Judgment. This expreſſion, taken in 
its extended ſignification, includes, 1 in like manner, 
all the different ſorts of judgments. Of this, at 
leaſt, we may be aſſured, that if all in us be ſen- 
ſation and compariſon of our ſenſations, there is 
no other ſort of judgment than that which com- 
Paren, and compares juſtly. 
The general concluſion of what J have ſaid of 
the equal aptitude, that men, commonly well or- 
ganiſcd, have to judgin ent, is that being once 
agreed, 5 7 - 
That in men all i 18 ſenfarion 4 3 
That they do not think, or acquire ideas, but 
by the live ſenſes; . 
That the greater or leſs perfection in the five 
ſenſes, in changing the degrees of their ſenſations, 


indifferent to the queſtion itſelf, they employ but little atten- 
tion im its inveſtigation, and have but little regard to their 
judgment. 

Now, ſuppoſing 1 competed to attention, by a power- 
ful and common motive, and that they underſtand each other, 
and have, moreover, the {ame object preſent to their eyes, or 

their memories: I ſay, that perceiving the ſame relations be- 
tween the objects, they will form the ſame Judgment : from 
whence I conclude, that all have the ſame capacity of Judg- 
ment, that 1 is, an equa] aputude to it. 


3 FO 
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does not change the relations objects have to each 
other. 

It is evident, ſince the judgment conſiſts in the 
knowledge of theſe ſame relations, that the greater 
or leſs ſuperiority of the judgment is independent 
of the greater or leſs perfection in the organiſation. 
For which reaſon, women, whoſe ſenſe of feeling 
is more delicate than that of men, are not of ſu- 


perior intelligence. It is, I think, difficult to 


deny this concluſion, 

But, they will fay, if we regard the univerſal 
ſuffrage rendered to geometric propoſitions, as a 
demonſtrative proof, that all men, commonly well 
_ organiſed, perceive the ſame relations between the 
ſame objects; why not in like manner regard the 
| difference of opinion in matters of morality, po- 
| litics, and metaphyſics, as a proof, that at leaſt in 
the latter ſciences, men do not perceive the ſame 
| relations between the ſame objects. 


Vor. I. N C HAF. 
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S H A - XVI, 


The cauſe of the difference of opinions in morality, 


Politics, ana metaphyſics. 


HE. progreſſion of the human judgment 1s 


always the ſame. The application of the 


judgment, to this or that particular ſtudy, does 


not change that progreſſion. If men perceive in 
certain ſciences, the ſame relations, between 
the ſame objects they compare vith each other, 


they ought neceſſarily to perceive the ſame rela- 
tions in all. Obſervation however does not 


agree with this reaſoning. But this contradic- 
tion is only apparent. Its true cauſe is eaſy 


to diſcover. In inquiring after it, we ſee for ex- 
ample, that if all men agree in the truth of geo- 
metric demonſtrations ; 3-10-48, becauſe they are in- 


different to the truth or lf of thoſe demonſtra- 
tions; 

Or becauſe they not only annex clear ideas, 
but alſo the ſame ideas to the words employed in 
that ſcience. 
Or, laſtly, becauſe they have the ſame concep- 
tion of a circle, a ſquare, a triangle, cc. 

On the contrary, in morality, politics, and 
metaphyſics, if the opinions of men be very dif- 


ferent, 
I: 
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It is, becauſe, in theſe matters, they have not 
al ways an intereſt to ſee objects as they really are. 

Or, becauſe they have frequently only obſcure 


and confuſed ideas, of the queſtions on which they 
treat; 


Or, char they more frequently follow the 


opinions of others, than their own; 
Or, laſtly, that they do not annex the ſame ideas 


to the ſame terms. I ſhall chooſe, for W 


thoſe of good, intereſt, and virtue. 


Of the Term GOOD. 


Let us take this term in its nel extent. 'To 
be ſatisfied if men can form the ſame idea of it, 


let us ſee how the child acquires it. 


To fix his attention on this word, foahing 
| ſweet * is given him. The word taken in this 
; moſt ſimple ſignification, is applied only to what 
1 : pleaſes the child's taſte, by exciting an agrecable | 


| ſenſation on his palate. 
When a more extenſive ſenſe is given to the 


| term, it is employed indifferently, to all that pleaſes 
the child, that is to an animal, a man or his play- 


fellows. In general, ſo long as the expreſſion is 


confined to corporeal objects, as, for example, a 


ſtuff, a tool, or proviſion, men form nearly the 
lame idea of it; and the term recalls to the me- 


7 Surermeats art called in French, bons bent, that i i, goed good, 


N2 mory, 
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mory, at leaſt in a confined manner, the idea of 
what can be immediately good fon them *. 
When, in the laſt place, this term is taken in a 
ſtill more extenſive ſenſe, and applied to morality, 
and the actions of men; we find, that it then ne- 


ceſſarily includes the idea of ſome public utility, 
and to agree here about what is good, we muſt. 
previouſly agree about what is uſeful, Now, the 
- greateſt part of mankind, do not even know that 


the general utility is the meaſure of the goodneſs 
of human actions. 


For want of a ſound education, men "ave no- 


thing but confuſed ideas of moral goodneſs. The 
word Goodneſs, employed by-them in an arbitrary 


manner, recalls to their remembrance, only the 
various applications they have heard made of it (3). 


Applications always different and contradictory, 
according to the diverſity of intereſts and poſi- 


tions of thoſe with whom they live. To come 


to a univerſal agreement in the ſignification of the 


word Good, when applied to morals, it would be 
neceſſary to have a very judicious dictionary to 


5 It is from the adjeQive good, that is formed the ſubſlan · 


tive goodne/3, which is taken by ſo many people. for a real be- 
ing, or, at leaſt, for an inherent quality in certain objects. 


Can'men be ſtill ſo ignorant, as not to know that there is no 


being in nature named Goodneſs: that it is nothing more than 
a name given by man to what each one regards as good for 
himſelf, and, in ſhort,. that the word Goodneſs, like that of 
| Greatneſs, 1s a vague expreſſion, void of meaning, and that it 
preſents no diſtin idea, till the moment we neceſſarily, and 


der h it, apply it o ſome particular err 


fix 
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fix the preciſe ſenſe of it. Till ſuch a work be 


digeſted, all diſputes on this ſubjecd will be 


undeterminable. It is the ſame with the word 
Intereſt. 


TERED 


Among mankind few are honeſt ; the word In- 


tereſt, muſt in conſequence excite in moſt of 
them the idea of a pecuniary intereſt, or of ſome 


object equally mean and contemptible. Has a 


noble and elevated ſoul the ſame idea? No: this 
term recalls to his mind nothing but the ſentiment 
of ſelf-love. Virtue perceives nothing in intereſt, 
but the powerful and general ſpring, that ſource 


of action in all men, which carries them ſometimes 


to vice, and ſometimes to virtue. But did the 


| Jeſuits annex to this word, an idea equally exten- 
) five, when they oppoſed my opinion? I know 
| not: but this I know, that being then bankers, 


merchants, and bankrupts, they ought to have loſt - 
| fight of every idea of a noble intereſt; that this 
word could not excite in them any other idea, but 


that of intrigue and pecuniary intereſt, 


1 Now ſo vile an intereſt compelled them to 
perſue a perſecuted man. Perhaps they in ſecret 
adopt his opinions. As a proof of which they 

gave at Rouen, in 1750, an entertainment, whoſe 


deſign was to ſhow, ** that pleaſure forms youth 


to true virtue.” The firſt act diſplayed the 
civil virtues 3 the ſecond, the warlike virtues 3 and 


N 3 the 
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the third, the virtues proper to religion. In this 
entertainment they proved this truth by dances. 
Religion there perſonified, danced with Pleaſure, 
for her partner ; and to render Pleaſure more en- 
dearing, ſaid the Janſeniſt, the jeſuits have put her 
on breeches . Now, if pleaſure, according to 
them, can operate all things cn man, what can- 


not intereſt do with him! Is not all intereſt redu- 
cible in us to the ſearch of pleafure Tt 


P We mult 40 juſtice to the jeſuits : this kenido is falſe. 


They are rarely libertines. The jeſuit, held in by bis rules, and 
indifferent to pleaſures, is totally devoted to ambition. His 
deſire is to ſubdue the rich and powerful of the earth, either 

by force or fraud. Born to command, the great men of the 
earth are in his eyes but puppets, whom he moves at his plea- 
ſure, by the ſtrings of direction and confeſſion. He conceals 
his interior contempt of them by an outward reſpect. The 
great are contented with this, and are, without perceiving „ 
reduced to mere machines. What the jeſuits cannot obtain by 


ſeduction, they accompliſh by force. Look into the annals of 
hiſtory, and there you will ſee theſe ſame jeſuits light up the 
torch of ſedition in China, in Japan, in Ethiopia, and in every 


country where they have preached the goſpel of peace. In 
England, we find, that they charged the mine which was to 


have blown up the parliament: that in Holland they aſſaſſi. 


| nated the prince of Orange, and in France, Henry IV. that at 
Geneva they gave the ſignal for ſtorming the city: that their 
hands are frequently armed with daggers, and but rarely em- 


ployed in ſelecting pleaſures, and, in a word, that their faults 
are not thoſe of weakneſs, but of villainy, _ 
+ Why did the Jeſuits then riſe up with ſuch N againſt 
me? Why do they go into all the great houſes, exclaiming 
againſt the Treatiſe on the Mind, and forbid any one to read 
it, repeating inceſſantly, like the father Canaye to marſhal 


Hocquincourt, No Mind, Gentlemen, no Mind ? It is becauſe, be- 
ing ſolely zealous of command, the jeſuits always deſire to blind 
the people? In fat, were men Fun: informed of the prin- 


ciple 
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Pleaſures and pains are the moving powers of 


the univerſe, God has declared them to be ſo to 
che earth, by creating heaven for the virtuous, 


and hell for the wicked. The Catholic church 
itſelf has agreed to this opinion, when, in the diſ- 


pute between Meſſ. Boſſuet and Fenelon, it de- 


cided, that we do not love God (4) for himſelf, 
that is, independent of thoſe rewards and puniſh- 
ments, of which he is the diſpoſer. They have, 
therefore, been always convinced, that man, ac- 


tuated by the ſentiment of ſelf- love, conſtantly 


obeys the law of his intereſt of 


| Sas that holds them ſilent, did der knew that LEE EV 
directed in their conduct by an intereſt, either mean or noble, 


they always obey that intereſt; that it is to their laws, and not 


to their opinions, they owe their genius and their virtue: that 
with the forms of government of Rome and Sparta, Romans and 
Spartans might ſtill be produced; and, in ſhort, by a ſagacious 


 difiribution of rewards and puniſhments, of glory and infamy, 
the intereſt of particulars may be always united with that of the 


public, and the people compelled to be virtuous. What me- 


. thod could then be taken to hide from the people the inutility, 


ad. even the danger of a ſacerdotal power? Could they be 


long ignorant that the object, really important to the happineſs 
of a nation, is not the creation of prieits, but ſagacious laws 


and judicious magiſtrates, The more clearly the jeſuits have 
ſeen this principle, the more they have feared for their 
authority, and the more ſolicitous they have been to obſcure 
the evidence of ſuch a principle. 


* Does the commander defire to 1 himſelf ? He 


wiſhes for a war, But what in a war are the objects of the 


ſabaltern officer ? An augmentation of zol. or 40), per annum, 


do his pay, the deſire of laying empires waſte, and of the death 


of thoſe friends with whom he lives in igtimacy, but who are 
fu perior in rank. 
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What do the diverſity of opinions of this ſub- 
Jett prove? Nothing: except that men do not 
underſtand each other. They underſtand each 
other very little better when they talk about 
virtue. 


V 1-R G U E. 


This word frequently excites in the mind very 
different ideas, according to our ſtate and ſituation, 
the ſociety with which we live, and the age or 

the country in which we were born. If a youn- 


ger brother, according to the cuſtom of Nor- 8 


mandy, ſhould avail himſelf, like Jacob, of the 
hunger or thirſt of the elder, to diveſt him of his 
right of primogeniture, he would be declared a 
cheat by all the tribunals. If a man, by the 
example of David, ſhould cauſe the huſband of 
his miſtreſs to be ſacrificed, he would be reckon- 
ed, not among the number of the virtuous, but 
of villains, It would be to little purpoſe, to ſay 
he made a good end; aſſaſſins ſometimes do the 
; lame, but are never propoſed as models of virtue. 
Till preciſe ideas are fixed to this word, we 
may always ſay of virtue, as the Pirronians faid 
of the truth, © it is like the Eaft, different, ac- 
«6 cording to the ſituation from whence we re- 
t guard it. 
In the firſt ages of the chuck the Chriſtians 
were in dread of other ſes ; they were afraid of 


Not being tolerated ; what did they then preach? 
Indulgence 
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todulgence and love of our neighbour. The word 
Virtue, then recalled to their minds the idea of 
humanity and gentleneſs. The conduct of their 21 
maſter confirmed them in this idea. Jeſus was Ry 
gentle with the Eſſenes, the Jews, and the Pagans; 
he bore no hatred to the Romans. He pardon- 
ed the Jews their injuries, and Pilate his injuſtice: 
he recommended charity to all, Is it fo at this 
day? No: the hatred of our neighbours, and 
barbarity under the name of zeal and policy, are 
in France, Spain, and Torte now compriſed 
in the idea of virtue. 
The church in its infancy, whatever a man's 
religion might be, honoured his probity, and was 
little concerned about his belief. He that is 
virtuous, is a Chriſtian, ſaid St. Juſtin, though 
he be otherwiſe an Atheiſt.” Er quicumque ſecun- 
dum rationem ei ver bun vixere Chriſtiani funt, quam- 
dis athet. _ 
Jeſus, in his parables, peer ® the incredu- 
| lous Samaritan to the devout Phariſee. St. Paul 
| was ſcarce more difficult than Jeſus, and St. 
Juſtin. Cornelius is cited as a religious man, 
becauſe he was honeſt (5). Ch. x. ver. 2. of the 


0 jeu Geclates himſelf every where an enemy to the 
prieſts. He reproaches them every where with avarice and _ Fo 
cruelty. Jeſus was puniſhed for his veracity. O Catholic 
prieſts, have you ſhowed yourſelves leſs barbarous than the | 
prieſts of the Jews, and can the ſincere adorer of Jeſus have 1 
leſs hatred for you? | 
Acts 
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Acts of the Apoſtles, though he was not yet a 


Chriſtian, It is ſaid in like manner of one named 


Lydia. Ch. xvi. ver. 14. of the ſame Acts, that 


ſhe ſerved God; though ſhe had not then heard 
St, Paul, and was not converted. 


In the days of Jeſus, ambition and vanity were 


not reckoned among the virtues. The kingdom 


of God was not of this world. Jeſus deſired nei- 


ther riches, nor titles, nor authority i in Judea. He 
commanded his diſciples to forſake their goods, 


and follow him. What ideas have they now of 
virtue? There is no Catholic Prelate that does 
not cabal for titles and honours. No religious 
order that has not intrigues at court, that does not 
carry on commerce, and grow rich by its bank. 


Jeſus and his apoſtles bad no ſuch ideas of 


honeſty. 


In the time of the Jatter, fin did not 
bear the name of charity. The apoſtles did not 


inſtigate Tiberius to impriſon the Gentiles or un- 


believers, He who in that age would have com- 
pelled others to embrace his opinions, would have 


reigned by terror, erected a tribunal of inquiſition, 


burned his brethren, and ſeized on their property, 
would have been held infamous. The ſentences 
dictated by ſacerdotal pride, avarice, and cruelty, 
would have been read with horror. In theſe 
days, pride, avarice, and cruelty, in the countrics 
of inquiſition, are placed in the rank of virtues, 


| Jeſus hated falſhood. He would not, there- 
| fore, 


* 
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fore, like the church, have obliged Galileo, with 
a torch in his hand, to have retracted before the 
altar of the God of truth, thoſe he had diſco- 
vered. The church is no longer an enemy to 
falſhood : pious frauds are canoniſed by it (6). 


Jefus, the ſon of God, was humble (7), and 


his haughty vicar pretends to command over ſo- 
vereigns, to legitimate vice at his pleaſure, and 
render aſſaſſins meritorious. He has beatified 
Clement. His virtue, therefore, is not that of Jeſus. 


Friendſhip, honoured as a virtue among the 
Scythians, is not regarded as ſuch in a mo- 
naſtery. Their rules even render it criminal (8). 
The old man ſick and languiſhing in his cell, is 


deſerted by friendſhip and humanity. If monks 
were enjoined a mutual hatred, they could not 
more faithfully obſerve it than ina cloiſter, 


| Jeſus ordained that they ſhould render to Czfar 
what was Cæſar's; he forbid to ſeize, by force or 
fraud, the property of another. But the word 


Virtue, which then implied juſtice, had no longer 
that ſignification, 1 in the time of St. Bernard, when 


he ordained, at the head of the Croifades, that 


nations ſhould forſake Europe to ravage Aſia, to 
dethrone the Sultans, and break in pieces crowns, 
over which thoſe nations had no ſort of right. 


When, to enrich his order, that Saint promiſed 


a hundred acres in heaven, to thoſe who would 


give ten upon earth: when, by that ridiculous 


and fraudulent W ke obtained the lawful 
patrimony 
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patrimony of a great number of heirs ; the idea 


of theft and injuſtice, muſt have been then includ- 
ed in the notion of virtue (9). 


What other idea could the Soantards form of 


virtue, when the church permitted them to attack 
Montezuma, and the Incas, to deſpoil them of their 
riches, and ſeat themſelves on the thrones of 
Mexico and Peru? The monks, then maſters of 


Spain, could have forced them to reſtore the 


| Mexicans and Peruvians (10) their gold, their liber- 
ty, their country, and their prince : they might at 
leaſt have loudly condemned the conduct of the 
Spaniards, What did the theologians ? remain 


filent. Have they at other times ſhown more 


| juſtice ? No: father Hennepin, the recollect, re- 


ports inceſſantly, that the only way to convert the 


| ſavages is to reduce them to ſlavery F, Could 
a method fo unjuſt and barbarous have beg ima- 
gined by the recollect Hennepin, if the theolo- 


gians of the preſent day had the ſame idea of vir- 


tue as Jeſus? St, Paul ſays expreſly, that per- 


ſuaſion is the only method to be uſed in convert- 


ing of the Gentiles. Who has recourſe to vio- 


lence to prove the truths of geometry ? Who 
does not know that virtue recommends itſelf? 
In what caſe, therefore, ought priſons, tortures, and a 


butcheries to be uſed? When they preach crimes, 
errors, and abſurdities. 


, See Deſcription of he Manners of 1 Savages of Louiſe 
na, page 105. 
Tt 
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It was with ſword in hand, that Mahomet 


proved the truth of his dogmas. A religion, 
ſaid then the Chriſtians, that permits man to force 


the belief of man, is a falſe religion. They con- 
demned Mahomet in their diſcourſes, and juſtified 


him by their conduct. What they called vice in 


him, they call virtue in themſelves. Could they 


believe that the Muſſulman, ſo ſevere in his prin- 
ciples, was more gentle in his manners than the 
Catholics. Muſt the Turk be tolerant toward 


the Chriſtian (11), the infidel, the Jew, and gen- 
tile, and the monk; whoſe religion makes a duty 


of humanity, burn in Spain his brethren, and in 
France throw into Priſons the Janſeniſt and he - 


Deiſt? 


Could the Chriſtian commit ſy many e 


tions, if he had the ſame idea of virtue, as the ſon 


of God; and if the prieſt, obedient to the advice 
of his ambition only, were not deaf to that of the 
goſpel? If to the word Virtue there had been an- 


nexed a clear, preciſe, and invariable idea (12), 
men could not have always had ſuch different and 
extravagant ideas concerning „ 


CHAP. 
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CM A. 8 
The word Virtue, excites in the Catholic clergy ud 
other idea than that of their own advantage. 


F almott all religious bodies, faid the illuſtri- 
I ous and unfortunate attorney-general of the 
parliament of Brittany, are by their inftitution 
animated with an intereſt, contrary to that of the 
public welfare, how can they form ſound ideas of 
virtue? Among the prelates, there are few Fe- 
nelons (13), few that have his virtues, his huma- 
| nity, and his difinterefted ſpirit. Among the 
monks, they may count, perhaps, a great many 
ſaints, but few honeſt men. Every religious body 
is greedy of riches and power: no bounds a 
to their ambition *. A. hundred ridiculous bulls, : 


* The humble chit declare themſelves to be the firſt 
| body in the ſtate: however, (as is obſerved by a man of much 
diſcernment) there are but three bodies abſolutely eſſential to 
the adminiſtration : the firſt, is the body of magiſtrates, who 
are to defend my property againſt the uſurpation of my neigh- 
bour. The ſecond, is the body of the army, charged in like 
manner to defend my property againſt the invahon of foreigners. 
The third, is the body of the citizens, who appointed to re- 
ceive the revenues, furniſh a maintenance for the two others. 
Now, to what purpoſe ſerves the order of the clery, more ex- 
penſive to the ſtate, than the three others together? To main- 
tain the morals of the people. Bat there are morals in Penſyl- 
vania, and no clergy. - 

iſſued 
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iſſued by the popes, in favour of the Jeſuits, prove 
this fact. But if the jeſuits are ambitious, is the 
church Jeſs ſo? Let any one open its hiſtory : 


that is, the hiſtory of the errors and diſputes of 


the fathers, the enterprizes of the clergy, and the 


crimes of the popes : he will every where find the 


ſpiritual power, an enemy to the temporal *, 
forget that its kingdom is not of this world, and 
endeavours continually, by freſh efforts, to poſſeſs 
itſelf of the riches and power of the earth, and not 
only to take from Cæſar that which is Cæſar's, 
but would attack him with 1 8 8 


. The church by declaring itſelf the ſole 9 15 of what is, 
and what is not fin, has thought under that title to he 
able to aſſume the ſupreme juriſdiction. In fact, if no one has 
a right to puniſh a good action, and recompenſe one that is bad; 


the judge of their goodneſs or badneſs is the ſole lawful jadge 
of a nation: princes and magiſtrates are nothing more than the 


executioners of the ſentences of others; their function is re- 


duced to that of the hangman's. The project was great; it 
was covered with the veil of religion: 


have been frequently contradictory, muſt have waited till force 
had decided between them, which ſhould be obeyed, 


This project, I confeſs, has not been fully executed, But 


it is conſtantly true, notwithſtanding the inſignificant diſlinction 


of temporal and ſpiritual, that ia every Catholic State there 


are really two kingdoms, and two abſolute maſters over every 


| inhabitant. 


If it were | 


1t did nct at firſt alarm 
the magiſtracy. The church was, in appearance, ſubje& to 


their authority, and waited to deprive them of it, when it 
ſhould be acknowledged the ſole judge of the merit of human 
actions, that acknowledgment would univerſally legitimate its 
pretenſions. What power could ſovereigns have oppoſed to 
that of the church? No other than the force of arms, The 
people, then ſlaves to two powers, whoſe will and laws would 
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3 poſſible, that the ſuperſtitious Catholics could 


5 preſerve any idea of juſt and unjuſt, they would 
be be ſhocked, on reading fuch a hiſtory, and hold 
%y the ſacerdotal power in horror. 


Does a prince promiſe, in ſuch a year, to fp 
preſs ſuch a tax? Does the year paſs over, and 
he boldly break his word? Why does not the 
church reproach him publicly, with the violation 
i of his promiſe ? Becauſe, indifferent to the pub- 
1 7 lic welfare, to juſtice, and humanity, it is ſolely 
Ts employed in promoting its own intereſt. If the 
prince be a tyrant, it abſolves him. But if he be 
what they call a heretic, it anathematiſes, depoſes, 
aſſaſſinates him. What, however, is this crime of 
hereſy : the word, when pronounced by judicious 
and diſpaſſionate men, ſignifies nothing more 
than a particular opinion. It 1s not from ſuch a 
church that we muſt expect clear ideas of equi- 
ty. The clergy will never give the title of 
virtuous, but to ſuch actions as tend to the in- 
creaſe of its power and revenues. To what 
_ cauſe, but that of the intereſt of the prieſthood, 
can we attribute the contradictory deciſions of 
the Sorbonne“? Without this intereſt would 
they have maintained at one time, and tolerated 
at all times, the regicide doctrine of the jeſuits? 
Would they have concealed its odious nature ? 


It would be a ſtriking collection, that of the contradic- 
| tory condemnations made by the Sorbonne, before and fince 
Deſcartes, againſt almoſt every work of genius, — —_ 

Es WMould 
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Would they have waited ſor the magiſtrate to 

point it out? 

But in receiving that doctrine, they have ſhown 
more folly than villany, That they are dolts, I 
agree: but can we ſuppoſe them to be honeſt, when 
we eonlider the fury with which they attack phi- 
loſophical writings, and the ſilence they obſerve _ 
on thoſe of the jeſuits ? By approving in their 
aſſembly, the morality of thoſe religious *, either 
the doctors of the Sorbonne judge them to be 
ſound (14), without examining them, (and, in 
{ that caſe, what opinion can we have of ſuch ſtupid 
| judges?) or, they judge them found, after have 
ing examined them, and acknowledge them for 
ſuch, (and, in that caſe, what opinion can we have 
of ſuch ignorant judges ?) or, laſtly, theſe doc- 
| tors, after having examined them, and found them 
had, approve them through fear (15), intereſt, or 
ambition, (and, in this Jaſt caſe, what opinion 
can we have of ſuch knaviſh judges ?) 

In a journal, entitled © Chriſtianity, or, Reli- 
gion avenged,” if che theologian Gauchat, a hired 
declaimer againſt the moſt eſteemed philoſophers 
and writers of Europe, is always ſilent about what 


regards the jeſuits, it is, becauſe he expects pro- 
tection and preferment from them. 


* There are among theſe doftors men of learning and pro- # 
dity: but they rarely make part of tbeir aſſemblies; which 


are, as M. Voltaire obſerves, commonly compoſed of the dregs 
of the college, 


Vol. I. O That 
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That intereſt conſtantly dictates the judg- 
ments of the theologians, is well known. The 
Sorbonniſts have therefore no longer any pretenſions 


to the title of moraliſts ; they are even ignorant of 
its principles. The inſcription on ſome dials, Quod 


ignoro, doceo, I teach what I don't know, ſhould 


be the motto of the Sorbonne. Would they 
otherwiſe take for their guides to heaven, and to 
virtue, the fautors of jeſuitical morality? Let 
theſe doctors ſtill exalt the excellence of the theo- 


logical virtues. Thoſe virtues are local; true 
virtue is reputed ſuch in all ages, and all coun- 


tries (16), The name of virtue ſhould be given 
to ſuch actions only, as are uſeful to the public, 
and conformable to the general intereſt. Has 


theology conſtantly kept the people from tbe 
knowledge of this ſort of virtue? and has it al- 


ways obſcured in them the ideas of it ? It i is th 


effect of the intereſt of theology; and it is in con- 
formity to this intereſt, that the prieſt has every | 
where ſolicited the excluſive privilege of public | 


inſtruction. The French comedians built a theatre 


at Seville; the chapter and vicar made them de- 
moliſh it: Here, ſaid one of the canons, our com- 


pany will ſuffer no actors, but their own, 
O man! cried an ancient ſage, who can ever 


ſay how far thy folly and ſtupidity will carry 
thee? The theologian knows, laughs at it, and | 


Prokcs by! t.— 0 
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| fr was ever the increaſe of their wealth and 
power that the theologians purſued under the 
name of religion *, We cannot be aſtoniſhed 
thereſore that their maxims change with their ſi- 
tuation, that they have not now the ſame ideas of 
virtue they formerly had, and that the morality 
of Jeſus is not that of his miniſters. It is not the 
_ Catholics only, but every ſe& and every people, 
that, for want of determinate ideas of probity, 
have had very different notions concerning it, ac- 
cording to the diverſity of ages and countries (17). 


CHAP. XVII. 


of the different ideas that different nations form if 
virtue. 


1* the Eaſt, and eſpecially in 8 celibacy 
is a crime. Nothing, ſay the Perſians, is 
more oppoſite to the deſign of nature, and of the 
Creator, than celibacy F. Love is a corporeal 
want, a neceſſary ſecretion, Should any one by 
a a vow of continence oppoſe the vow of nature? 


* Why does every monk, who defends with a ridiculous 
zeal the falſe miracles of his founder, laugh at the atteſted 
exiſtence of ſpectres? Becauſe he has no intereſt to believe 
them. Take away intereſt, and there remains nothing but 
reaſon, and reaſon is not credulous. 

+ In Perſia a lad no ſooner attains the age of puberty than 
they res him a concubine. 


O2 God, 
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God, who gave us organs, does nothing in vain : 
its his pleafure that we ſhould uſe them, 


Solon, the ſagacious legiſlator of Athens, 
made little account of this monkiſh chaſtity (18). 


If in his laws, ſays Plutarch, he expreſiy forbids 1 


ſlaves to perfume themſelves, and the love of 
young people, it is, adds the hiſtorian, that even 
in the Greek amours Solon did not ſee any thing 


_ diſhoneſt. But thoſe haughty republicans, who 


purſued without ſhame all ſorts of amours, would 
not debaſe themſelves by the vile profeſſion of a 


ſpy or informer : they did not betray the intereſt | 
- of their country, nor violate the | property or li- | 


berty of their fellow-citizens. A Greek or a Ro- | 
man would not, without confuſion, have received 


the fetters of ſlavery, The true Roman could 


not bear, without horror, even the fight. of an A 
atic tyrant, 


In the time of Cato the Cakes: Eumenes came | 


to Rome. At his arrival all the young people 


crowded round him: Cato alone ſhunned him (19). 
Why Cato, they ſaid, do you fly a ſovereign ſo 


courted, ſo good a king, ſuch a friend to the Ro- 
mans? Let him be as good as you pleaſe, replied 

Cato, Every deſpotic prince is @ devourer of buman 

feſb 20). that all virtuous men ſpould avid. 


It is in vain to attempt the enumeration of all 


the different ideas that different nations (21) and | 
private. perſons {22) have had of virtue. We 


can only ſay, that a catholic who has more vene- 
5 „ "R000 
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ration for the founder of an order of drones, than 
for a Minos, a Mercury, a Lycurgus, &c. has 


certainly no juſt idea of virtue. Now till preciſe 
ideas be annexed to this word, every man muſt, 


according to the education chance has i 21 


form thoſe that are different. 


A young girl is brought up by a ſtupid and bi- 
goted mother. This girl can underſtand by the 


word Virtue nothing but the exactitude with which 
the nuns faſt, and recite their prayers. The word 


therefore eXcites no ideas in her but thoſe of diſ- 


cipline, hair- cloth, and pater-noſters. 


Another daughter is brought up, on the con- 


trary, by +adiciqua and patriotic parents, who ne- 
ver give her any examples as virtuous but ſuch as 
are uſeful to our country; nor ever extol any 


character but ſuch as Arria, Porcia, &c. this 


girl! will neceſſarily have ideas of virtue very diffe- 
rent from the former. The one will admire in 


Arria the force of virtue, and the example of con- 


jugal love; the other will regard the ſame Arria 


as a Pagan, a woman of the world, a ſuicide, and 
devoted to damnation; one who ought to be hun- 
ned and deteſted. 


Make the ſame experiment on two young men 
2s on the two daughters: let one of them be an 
alliduous reader of the lives of ſaints, and 2 wit- 


neſs, ſo to ſay, of the torments the demon of the 
fleſh makes them ſuffer ; ſee them continually 
flogging themſelves, rolling among; thorns, feed- 
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ing on women of ſnow, &c. He will have very 
different ideas of virtue from bim who, devoting 
himſelf to more noble and inſtructive ſtudies, takes 
for his models ſuch men as Socrates, Scipio, Ari- 
ſtides, Timoleon ; and that I may come home 


to the age in whica I live, Miron, Harley, Pi- 
brac, and Barillon (23), % thoſe. reſpectable magi- 
+ rates, th ofe illuſtrious victims of a love for 


e their country, who by their wiſe and juſt max- 
* ims, diſſipated, ſays cardinal de Retz, more fac- 

tions than all the gold of Spain and England 
© could kindle,” It is therefore impoſſible that 


the word Virtue ſhould not excite in us different 
1deas (24), according as we read Plutarch, or the 


Golden Legend, Thus, ſays Mr. Hume, they 


: have, in every age and every country, erected altars 
to men of characters totally different. 


Among the Pagans it was to Hercules, Caſtor, 
Ceres, Bacchus, and Romulus, that they rendered 
divine honours; but among the Muſſulmans, as 
among the Catholics, it is to an obſcure dervis, or 


a vile monk, in a word to a Dominic or an 


Antony, they decree the ſame honors. 
It was after having deſtroyed monſters and pu- 


niſhed tyrants; it was by their courage, their 
talents, their beneficence, and humanity, that 


the ancient heroes opened the gates of Olympus. 
But at this day it is by faſting, caſtigation, and 
poltroonery, by a blind ſubmiſſion and a vile obe- 
dience, that the monk opens the gate of Heaven. 

Le 3 | 
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This revolution in human minds, no doubt, 


firuck Machiavel, ſo that he ſays in his fourth 
Diſcourſe, Every religion that makes a duty of 
* ſufferings and humility, that inſpires a people with 


e a mere paſſive courage; enervates their minds, 
<© debaſes their ſpirit, and prepares them for ſla- 


very.“ The effect would doubtleſs have nearly. 


followed the prediction, if, as Mr. Hume obſerves, 
the cuſtoms and laws of ſociety had not modificd 
the character and genius of religions. 


We have ſeen in theſe two chapters, what in- 


determinate ideas are annexed to the words goed, 
Ilutereſt, and virtue. I have ſhown that theſe. 
words, conſtantly employed in an arbitrary manner, 


excite, and ought to excite, different ideas ac- 


| cording to the ſociety with which we live, and the 
application we propoſe to make of them. Who- 
ever would diſcuſs a queltion of this kind, ſhould 
therefore firſt ſettle the ſignification of the words, 
Without this preliminary, every diſpute of this 
nature will be indeterminable. Thus men on al- 


moſt all queſtions in morality, politics, and me- 
taphy ſics, underſtand each other the Jeſs, the more 
they reaſon about them. 

The words once defined, a queſtion 1 is reſolved 


almoſt as ſoon as propoſed ; which proves, that 
all minds are juſt, and all perceive the ſame re- 


lations between the ſame objects; a proof 


chat in morality, politics, and metaphyſics (25), - 
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the diverſity of opinions is the mere effect of the 
uncertain ſignification of words, of the abuſe that 

is made of them, and perhaps of the imperſection 
of languages. But what remedy is there for this 
evil? 5 


20 r 
There is but one net bod of fixing the uncertain fSenifi- 
cation of words; aud but one pation that can make 
uſe of it, 5 


40 PRE the uncertain ſignification of : 

words, a dictionary ſhould be compoſed, in 
which determinate ideas muft be annexed to dif- _ 
ferent expreſſions (26). This difficult work can 
be performed only among a free people. England 


5 is perhaps the only country in Europe from which 
| the univerſe can expect and obtain this benefac- 


tion. But is ignorance there without a protector? 
There is no nation where ſome individuals have 
not an intereſt in mixing the darkneſs of falſhood 
with the light of the truth, The deſire of the 
blind is that blindneſs ſhould be univerſal ; the 
deſire of knaves, that ſtupidity ſhould be extended, 
and dupes be multiplied. In England, as in 
Portugal, there are men great and unjuſt ; but 
* what can they do at London againſt a writer? 
here is no Engliſnman who, behind the rampart 
of his laws, cannot brave the power of the great, 
and laugh at their ignorance, ſuperſtition, and 
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ſtupidity *. The Engliſhman is born free; let 
him therefore profit by that liberty to enlighten 
the world; let him contemplate in the homage 
that is at this day rendered to the men of genius 
among the Greeks, what poſterity will render to 
him; and Jet 5 Feier animate his — 
vours. 

([ his age, they ſay, is the age of philoſophy + : 


all the nations of Europe ave produced men of 


genius in this ſcience ; all now ſeem occupied in 
the ſearch after truth. But in what country can 


it be publiſhed with impunity! ? There 1 is but one; 


which 1 is England. 


Engliſhman}, make uſe of thy 8 6 
that gift which diſtinguiſnes the man from the 


vile ſlave and domeſtic animal, to diſpenſe light 


E to the nations of the earth | Such a benefaction 
will inſure you their eternal acknowledgment. 


What applauſe can be refuſed to people virtuous 


enough to permit their writers to fix in a diction- 
| ary the preciſe ſignification of each word, and by 
that mean to diſſipate the myſterious obſcurity 


that ſtill envelopes morality, politics, wenn 


be The liberty of the Engliſh appears to foreigners, as ; moſt 
things do at a diſtance, greater than it really is. But a few 


years fince a man named Annett was confined ſeveral months in a 


common geal awith felons, and „. ' fered the infamous puniſhment ef 
the pillory, for publiſhing Same thing rat WAFS diſagreeable 1 40 * 


lords the biſhops. 

+ Every government, ſay the Engliſh, that forbids to think 
and to write on the objects of adminiſtration, 3 15 Without dif 
pute, a government of which no good can be ſaid, 
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fics, theology, &c. (27). It is reſerved for the 
authors of ſuch a dictionary to terminate ſo many 


diſputes, eterniſed by the abuſe of words (28); they 
alone can reduce the ſcience of men to what N 


really know. 


This dictionary, tranſlated into all languages, 
would be the general collection of almoſt all the 


ideas of mankind. Let preciſe ideas be annexed 
to each expreſſion, and the ſchool divine, who by 


the magic of words, has often thrown the world 


into aafulion: will be a magician without power. . 


The taliſman, in the poſſeſſion of which his ability 


15 conſiſted, will be broken. Then all thoſe fools, 
who under the name of metaphyſicians, have for ſo 
long a time wandered | in the land of chimeras, and 


who, on bladders blown up by wind, traverſe, in 
every direction, all the depths of infinity, will no 


longer ſay they ſee what they ſee not, and know | 


what they know not; they will no longer impoſe 


on mankind. Then the propoſitions in mora- 
lity, politics, and metaphyſics, becoming as ſuſ- 
ceptible of demonſtration as the propoſitions of 


geometry, men will all have the ſame ideas of 


thoſe ſciences, becauſe all of them, (as I have 
; ſhewn), will neceffigily perceive the ſame relations 


between the ſame objects. 


A new proof of this truth! is, that in combining | 
nearly the fame facts, either in the material world 


as is demonſtrated by geometry, or in the intellec- 
tual world, as is proved by metaphylics, all men 


bave, 
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have, in all times, come to nearly the ſame con- 
cluſion- 


The excurſions of men, and their diſcoveries in the in- 
Lellectual kingdoms, have been always nearly the 


ym 


N M ONG the imaginary countries that the 
human mind runs over, that of the fairies, 


the genii, and enchanters, is the firſt where I ſhall 

ſtop. Mankind love fables: every one reads 
| them), hears them, and makes them. A confuſed 
delice of happineſs attends us with pleaſure through | 
che land of prodigies and chimeras, 


With regard to chimeras, they are always of the 
ſame kind, All men defire riches without num- 


ber, power withour bounds, and pleaſure without 


end; and this deſire always flies betore the poſ- 
ſeſſſon. 


How happy ſhould we be, ſay the greateſt part 


of mankind, if our wiſhes were fulfilled as ſoon as 


formed? O thoughtleſs man! can you be always 


| ignorant, that a part of your felicity conſiſts in the 
deſire itſelf? It is with happineſs, as with the 


golden bird ſent by the fairies to a young princeſs: 
the bird ſettles at thirty paces from her; ſhe goes 


| to catch it, advances ſoftly, is ready to ſeize it; 
the bird flies "Ay paces further; ſhe paſſes ſeveral 


months 
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months in the purſuit, and is happy. If the bird 
had ſuffered itſelf to be taken at firſt, the princeſs 
13 would have put it in a cage, and in one week 
would have been tired of it. This is the bird of 
happineſs, that the miſer and the coquette inceſſantly 
purſue. They catch it not, and are happy in 
their purſuit, becauſe they are ſecure from diſguſt. 
If our deſires were to be every inſtant gratified, the 
3 mind would languiſh in ination, and fink under 
| diſquietude. Man muſt have deſires; a deſire 
new and eaſy to be gratified muſt conitantly ſuc- 
ceed to a deſire fulfilled (29). Few men acknow- 
ledge they have this want; it is however to a foe- 


L ceſſion of their deſires they owe their felicity. 

f Continually impatient to gratify their wiſhes, 
: men built inceſſantly caſtles in Spain; they would 
; | Intereſt all nature in their happineſs ; but not be- 


ing able to effect it, they addreſſed themſelves to 
imaginary beings, to fairies and genii. If they 
ſuppoſe the exiſtence of thoſe beings, it is from a 
confuſed hope that by the favour of an enchanter 
they may become, as in the Thouſand and One 
Nights, poſſeſſed of the marvellous lamp, and no- 
thing will then be wanting to their felicity. 
= It is therefore a defire of happineſs that pro- 
== duces a greedy curioſity, and the love of the mar- 


. vellous, that amongſt divers people has created ſu- 
. pernatural beings, which under the names of fai- 

TM ries, genii, ſylphs, enchanters, &c. have always 
. been the ſame beings, and by whom prodigies 
Ks 7 nearly 
5 
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nearly the ſame have been every where performed ; 


which proves that in this Kind the diſcoveries have 
been nearly ſimilar, 


PHILOSOPHICAL TALES. 


The tales of this ſort, more grave and im- 
portant, though ſometimes equally frivolous and 


leſs entertaining than the foregoing, have preſerved 


among themſelves the ſame reſemblance. In the 


number of theſe tales, that are at once fo ingeni- 
_ ous and diſguſting, 1 place the beauty of mora- 


lity *, the natural goodneſs of men, and the ſeveral 
ſyſtems of the material world ; of which experi- 


| ence alone ought to be the architect: if the phi- 
a loſopher conſults it not, or has not the courage to 
ſtop where obſervation fails, when he thinks to 
make a ſyſtem he makes war but a ro- 


mance, 


This philoſopher, for hs want of experiments, 


is forced to ſubſtitute hypotheſes, and to fill up 
with conjectures the immenſe interval, that the 


preſent, and what is ſtill more, paſt ignorance, 
have left in all parts of his ſyſtem. With regard 
to hypotheſes, they are almoſt all of the ſame 
kind. Whoever reads ancient philoſophers, will 
_ fee that they almoſt all adopt nearly the fame 


* The beauty of morality is only to be found in the para- 
diſe of fools, where Milton makes agni, ſcapularies, chaplat, 


and indulgences, inceſſantly whirl about, 


plan, 
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plan, and that where they differ, it is in tlie 


choice of the materials employed in the conſtrucs 


tion of the univerſe, 
Thales ſaw but one element in at nature, 


which was the aqueous fluid. Proteus, the marine 


god, who metamorphoſed himſelf into fire, a tree, 


water, and an animal, was the emblem of his ſyſ- 
tem. Heraclitus diſcovered the ſame Proteus in 


the element of light: the earth appeared to 


| him to be a globe of fire reduced to a ſtate of 

fixity. Anaximines made of the air an indefinite 
agent; it was the common parent of all the ele- 
ments. The air condenſed, formed water; ſtill 
more denſe, formed earth. It was to the differ- 
ent degrees of the air's denſity that all beings owed | 


their exiſtence. They who after the firſt philoſo- 
phers aſſumed like them the office of architects of the 


palace of the univerſe, and laboured at its conſtruc- 


tion, fell into the ſame errors: Deſcartes is a proof, 
It is by proceeding from fact to fact that we 


| attain to great diſcoveries, We muſt advance 
in the train of experience, and never go before 
it. The imparience natural to the human mind, 


and eſpecially to men of genius, cannot accommo- 


date itſelf to a progreſs ſo ſiow (30), but always fo 
ſure; they would gueſs at what experience alone 


can reveal, They forget that it is on the know- 
ledge of a firſt fact, from which all thoſe of nature 


may be deduced, that the diſcovery of the ſyſtem 
of the world depends; and that it is only by 


chance, 
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chance, analyſis, and obſervation that the firſt fa 
can lead to the general principle *. 

Before men undertake to conſtruct the palace of 
the univerſe, what materials ſhould they draw 
from the mines of experience? It is at length time 


that all ſhould labour 1 in the ſtrocture of this fa- 


bric; and happy will they be to conſtruct ſome 


detached parts of the projected edifice : the moſt 
aſſiduous diſciples of experiments are ſenſible that 


without it they wander in the land of chimeras, 


where men in all ages have. ſeen nearly the ſame 


phantoms, and have always embraced thoſe errors, 
' whoſe reſemblance proves at once the uniform 


manner in which men of all countries combine the 


| fame objects, and the equal wprityde they have te 
| diſcernment. „ 


RELIGIOUS TALES. 


Theſe fore of ale leſs amuſing than the firſt, 


leſs ingenious than the ſecond, and yet more 


reſpected, have armed nations againſt each other, 
have made rivers of human 5800 to flow, and 
have filled the world with deſolation. Under the 


title of Religious Tales, I comprehend in general all 
the falſe religions; theſe have always preſerved 
among themlelves the ſtrongeſt reſemblance. 
»Our author talks here as if he were irnorant of the Me re- 
nian ſyſiem of the univerſe, founded on clear undeniable experi- 


ments, But can that oe Hole! 9 
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Among the many various cauſes to which we 
may aſcribe the invention of theſe tales (31), 1 
cite the deſire of immortality for the firſt, The 
proof, if we believe Warburton and ſome other 


learned men, that God was the author of the Jew- 
iſh law, is, ſay they, that in the law of Moſes there 


is no mention of rewards or puniſhments, or the 


life to come, nor conſequently of the immortality 
of the ſoul. Now, they add, if the religion of the 
Jews had been of human inſtitution, men would 
have made the ſoul immortal; a lively and power- 
ful intereſt would have induced them to believe it 


ſuch (32): this intereſt is their horror for death and 
annihilation, This horror would have been ſuf- 
ficient, without the aid of revelation, to have made 


them invent that dogma. Man would be immor- 


tal in his preſent ſtate, and would believe himſelf. 


ſo, if all the bodies that ſurround him did not 
every inſtant prove the contrary. F orced to yield = 


to this truth, he has till the ſame deſire of im- 


mortality. Eſon's cauldron of rejuvineſcence 
proves the antiquity of this deſire. To make it 
perpetual, it was neceſſary to found it on ſome 


probability at leaſt ; to effect this, they made the 


ſoul of a matter extremely ſubtle ; they ſuppoſed it 


an indeſtructible atom, that ſurvived the diſſo- 
lution of all the other parts, in a word, a Feine ; 
ple of life k. 


* The opinions of men, uninfluenced by revelation, concerning a 
Future fate, will ever be different, according to their different cir- 
cumſi ances. 
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This being, under the name of ſoul *, was to 
preſerve after death all the affections of which it 


was ſuſceptible during its union with the body. 


This ſyſtem ſuppoſed men doubted the leſs of the 


immortality of the ſoul, as neither experience nor 
obſervation could contradict ſuch belief, for 
neither of them can form any judgment of 
an imperceptible atom. Its exiſtence indeed was 


not demonſtrated; but what proof do we want of 


what we wiſh to believe, and what demonſtration 
is ſtrong enough to prove the falſity of a favourite 
opinion ? It is true we never meet with any ſouls 
in our walks, and it is to ſhew the reaſon of this, 
| that men, after having created ſouls, thought them- 
| ſelves obliged to create a country for their habita- 
| tion. Each nation, and even each individual, ac- 
| cording to his inclinations, and the particular 
nature of his wants, has formed a particular 


cumſlances. The good man «will readily believe it, for it is his in- 


tereſt there ſhould be a future ſtate. The bad man will ſtrive hard 
to diſbelie ve it, for he will think it his intereſt there ſhould not be 
a future late ;, but after many unſucce/5ful ſtruggles his mind mu? 


remain in doubt and confuſion ; for it is 9 he ſhould ever be | 


certain there is no future ex iſtence. 


As a frequent reſtection on a futurity, itituied with a a firm belief 
of it, makes one of the moſt valuable enjoyments of the preſent = 


life, ought not a man to rank thoſe who would defrive him F 
that enjoyment, among the moſt pernicious of vis 0 enemies 4 


* The ſavages do not refuſe a ſoul to any thing ; ; their 


guns, their caldrons, or the materials of their buildings. 


| See P. Hennepin, Voyage de la Louiſiane, p. 94. 
Vol. I. ä Plan. 
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plan kx. Sometimes the ſavage nations placed 
this habitation in a valt foreſt, full of wild fowl, 
and watered with rivers ſtocked with fiſh : ſome- 
times they placed it in an open level country, 
abounding in paſture; in the middle of which roſe 
a bed of Nee as large as a mountain, dif- 
ferent parts of which they portioned off, for the 
nouriſhment of themſelves and their families. 

People leſs expoſed to hunger, and beſide more 
numerous and better inſtructed, placed on this 
| ſpot all that is delightful in nature, and gave it 
the name of Elyſium. Covetous mortals formed 
it aſter the plan of the garden of Heſperides, and 
ſtocked it with trees, whoſe golden branches were 
loaded with fruits of diamonds. The more vo- 
luptuous nations placed in it trees of ſugar and 
rivers of milk, and turnithed It with delicious ani- 
mals. Each people in this manner furniſhed the 
country of ſouls with what was on earth the obje&t | 
of their deſires. Imagination, directed by differ- | 
ent wants and inclinations, operated every where in 
the ſame manner, and conſequently made but little 
variation in the invention of falſe religions. 

If we believe the preſident de Broſſe, in his ex- 
gellent hiſtory of Fetichiſm, or the worſhip ren- 


* The curjury reader will do well to remember, that all Bere ſaid 
alcut a future flate, relates merely to the different conjefurcs of di- 
ferent nations, and has nothing to do with what abe are taugt 
revelation 3 but is brought to „ that in works of imagination 


the uu an 5 Hera: fs a in thy lame mauner in all age: ard 
atl natist 
| de red 
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dered to terreſtrial objects, it was not only the firſt. 
oi religions, but its worſhip preſerved to the pre- 
ſent day in almoſt all Africa, and eſpecially in Ni- 
gritia, was formerly the univerſal religion *. It is 
known, he adds, that in the Pierres Bœtites, it 
was Venus Urania they worſhipped. That in the 
foreſt of Dodona the Greeks adored the oaks. It 
is alſo known that dogs, cats, crocodiles, ſerpents, 
elephants, lions, eagles, flies, monkies, &c. have 
had altars erected to them as gods, not only in 
Egypt but in Syria, Phœaicia, and almoſt all 
Aſia. We know alſo that lakes, trees, the fea, 
and the unformed rocks have in like manner been 

the objects of adoration of nations of Europe and 
8 America. Now ſuch an uniformity in the ſirſt re- 
ligions, proves one ſtill greater in the minds of 
men, as we {lll find the fame uniformity in reli- | 
gions more modern or leſs groſs. Such was the 
Celtic religion : the Mitras of the Perſes we find in 
the god Thor ; Ariman in the Wolf; Feuris, the 
Apollo of the Greeks, in Baldar; ; Venus in Freia; 
and the Deſtinies in the three ſiſters Urda, Veran- 
di and Skulda : theſe three ſiſters are ſeated by 
| the ſource of a fountain, whoſe waters lave the 

roots of a famous aſh named Taraſel; its branches 


* If by catholic is to be univerſtood univerſal, papiſm 
does wrong to pretend to the title. The religion of Fett- 
chiſm, and that of the Pagans are thoſe only that have been 
truly catholic. 
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ſhadow the earth, and its ſummit, that reached 
above the clouds, formed its canopy. 

The falſe religions have therefore been almoſt 
every where the ſame. From whence ariſes this 
uniformity ? From men's being animated by nearly 
the ſame intereſt, having nearly the ſame objects to 
compare together, and the ſame inſtrument, that 
1s, the fame judgment to combine them ; they 

have therefore neceſſarily formed the ſame conclu- 

ſions: it is, becauſe, in general, all are proud; 
that, without any particular revelation, and conſe- 
quently without proof, all regard man as the only 
favourite of heaven, and the principal object of its 
cares. May we not, after a certain monk, ſome- 
times repeat, 5 What is a capuchin e to 
« a planet?“ 
Muſt we, to found the havghty pretenſions of 
man on facts, ſuppoſe, as in certain religions, that 
the Divinity, forſaking heaven for earth, formerly 
came down to converſe with mortals in the form 
of a fiſh, a ſerpent, or a man ? Muſt we, to prove 
the intereſt heaven takes in the inhabitants of 
the earth, publiſh books, in which, according to 
ſome impoſtures, are included all the precepts and 
duties that God requires of man? 

Such a book, if we believe the Muffulmans: 
| cee in heaven, was brought down to the 
earth by the angel Gabriel, and given by that an- 

gel to Mahomet. It is called the Koran. When I 
we open this book, we find! it * of a thouſand 


inter- 
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Interpretations : it is obſcure and unintelligible z 
yet ſuch is human blindneſs, that they ſtill regard 


as divine, a work in which God is painted under 


the form of a tyrant ; where this ſame God is in- 


ceſſantly employed in puniſhing his ſlaves for not 
comprehending what is incomprehenſible ; in ſhort, 


where this God, the author of phraſes that are un- 
intelligible without the commentary of an Iman, 

is properly nothing more than a ſtupid legiſlator, 

| whoſe laws have conſtantly need of interpretation. : 
How long will the Muſſulmans preſerve ſo much 


veneration for a work fo filled with abſurdities 
| and blaſphemies ? 


| Toconclude; if the metaphyſics of falſe reli- 
gions, if the excurſions of human minds in the 


countries of ſouls, and the diſcoveries in the intel- 


lectual regions, have been every where the ſame, 


let us further ſee if the impoſtures (33) of the ſa- 


cerdotal bodies for ſupporting theſe falſe religions, 
have not in all countries preſerved amongſt chem- 


ſelves the ſame reſemblances. 
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CR A P AL 
The impaſtures of the miniſters of falſe religions. 


N every country, the ſame motives of intereſt, 
and the ſame facts have combined to furniſh 
ſacerdotal bodies with the ſame means to impoſe 
on the people; and in every country the prieſts 
have made uſe of them“. A private perſon may 
be moderate in his defires, and content with what 
he poſſeſſes; a body 1 is always ambitious: it con- 
ſtantly endeavours, with greater or leſs rapidity, to ” 
Increaſe its power and wealth. The deſire of the | 
clergy has been in all times to be powerful and 
opulent F. By what method can it ſatisfy this de- 
ſire? By the vending of hope and fear. The prieſts, 
v»rholeſale dealers in theſe commodities, were ſenſt- 
ble that the ſale would be certain and lucrative; 
and that if hope ſupported the haw ker who ſold in 
the ſtreets the chance of a great prize, and the 
quack who ſold on a ſcaffo! d the chance of a a cure, 


* In the 1 the prieſts annex certain virtues, and 
indulgences to extinguiſhed fire brands, and ſell them very 
dear. At Rome father Peepe, a jeſuit, ſold in like man- 
ner little prayers to the Virgin: he made hens {ſwallow them, 

_ affirming, that they would make them lay their eggs better. 
| + hat makes all doctrines plain and clear? 
Avuut two hundred pounds a year : 
47 Aud that avhich was provd true b:fore 
Proved. faiſe again e hundred more. 
HuD1BRAs, 


it 
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it would in like manner maintain the bonze, 
and talopouin, who ſold in their temples the 


fear of hell. and the hope of heaven: and if the 


quack made a fortune by vending one of theſe 
commodities only, that is hope, the prieſt muſt 


make a greater by felling both hope and fear, 
Man, hid: they, is timid ; "rhers will conſequently 
be moſt got by the ſale of the laſt article. But to 
whom ſhall we {ell it? To the ſinnere. And to 
whom {ell hope? To the penitents. Convinced of 


this truth, the prieſth od conlidered that a great 
number of buyers ſuppoled a great number of ſin- 


ers; and that as the preſents of the fick enriched 
the phyſician, e and expiations of ſinners 


would inrich the prieſt; 5 and therefore as ſick peo- 
ple were neceſlary to one, ſinners were to tue 


other. The ſinner would be ouſtantiy a ſlave 


to the prieſt; and by the lag cation of ſins, 
which would promote the ſale of indulgences, 
maſſes, &c. the power and riches of the clergy 
would increaſe. But if among the ſins the priefts 
counted thoſe actions only that were really preju- 


dical to ſociety, the ſacerdotal power would be of 


little conſequence it would only extend to cheats 
and villains : now the 70 55 would have it extend 


to honeſt men alſo. To effect which, it was ne- 
ceſſary to create ſuch crimes as honeſt men might 
commit. The prieſt therefore ordained that the 


| Jealt liberties between the two ſexes, that the mere 
Ahe of pleaſure, ſhould be a ſin, They moreover 
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inſtituted a great number of ſuperſtitious ceremo- 
nies, and ordered every individual to obey them; 
declaring the inobſervation of thoſe ceremonies to 
be the greateſt of all crimes, and that the violation 
of the ritual law ſhould be, as among the Jews, if 


poſſible, more ſev rely puniſhed than the moſt NE. 1 


minable villainy. 
Theſe rites and ceremonies, more or leſs numer- 
ous among different nations, were every where 
nearly the ſame they were every where held ſa- 
cred, and ſecured to the prieſthood the greateſt au- 


thbority over the ſeveral orders of the ſtate (34). 


There were however among the prieſts of different . 


nations ſome, who, more dextrous than others, ex | 


acted from the people not only the obſervance of 
certain ceremonies, but the belief of certain dog- 
mas alſo. The number of theſe dogmas increaſed 
inſenſibly, and with them increaſed infidels and 
heretics *, What did the clergy then? They or- 
dained that hereſy ſhould be puniſhed with a con- 
fiſcation of property ; and this law augmented the 
riches of the church: they decreed moreover, 
that infidelity ſhould be puniſhed with death ; and 
tis law augmented their power. From the mo- 
ment the prieſts condemned Socrates, genius, vir- 
tue, and even kings themſelves trembled before the 
ſacerdotal power; its throne was ſupported by 
conſternation and panic terror; that ſpreading 
over the minds of the People the darkneſs of igno- 


We ſay in Europe, God is in heaven; to ſay ſo 1 in Bul- 
garia i is hereſy and impictr. 
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rance, became the unſhaken props of pontifical 
power. When man is forced to extinguiſh the 
light of reaſon within him, and has no knowledge 
of juſt or unjuſt, it is then he conſults the prieſt, 
and implicitly follows his counſels. 
But why does not man rather have recourſe to 
the natural law? The falſe religions themſelves are 
founded on that common baſis. That I allow : 
but natural religion is nothing more than rea- 
ſon itſelf (35). Now how can a man believe in 
his reaſon when he is forbid the uſe of it? Be- 
| fide, who can perceive the natural law through 
that myſterious cloud with which the facerdota] 
power ſurrounds it? This law, they ſay, is the can- 
vaſs of all religions. Be it fo; but the prieſts 
have embroidered ſo many myſteries on this can- 
vaſs, that the embroidery entirely covers the 
| ground. Whoever reads hiſtory will find that 
the virtue of the people diminiſhes in proportion 
as their ſuperſtition increaſes ®, By what means 
can a ſuperſtitious man be inflradied in his duty? 
How in the night of error and ignorance can he 
perceive the path of juſtice ? In a country where 
all learning is confined to the prieſthood, clear and 
* ideas of virtue can never be formed. 


» Superſtition 3 is ſtill the religion of the wiſeſt people. The 

E ngliſh neither confeſs nor pray to ſaints; their devotion con- 
ſiſts in not working or ſinging on a Sunday, A man who 
ſhould play on a fiddle on that day would be reckoned impi- 

ous : but he is a good Chriſtian it he pals the * in a a 
houſe with wenge, 


The 
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The intereſt of the prieſts is not that a man act 
virtuouſly, but that he do not think. 7 is neceſ- 
fary, ſay they, hat the ſon of man noc tle, and 
believe a great deal“. 

I have thus ſhewn the uniform means by which 
the prieſts acquire their power; let us now ſee if 
the means by which they preſerve it are not ally 
uniform, 


CH 4 P. XXIL 


Of the anifarminy in FY means hs which the miniſters 
of faije religions pr ejerve their auther ty. 


IN every religion the firſt object the prieſts pro- 
1 pole is to Rifle the curioſity of mankind, and 
to prevent the examination of every dogma whoſe 
abſurdity 1 is too palpable to be e 

To attain this end the human paſſions muſt be 
: Aattered : to perpetuate the blindneſs of men, 
they muſt be made to believe it is their intereſt, 
and conſequently deſire it. Nothing is more 
eaſy to a bonze. The practice of virtue is more 
troubleſome than the obſervance of ceremonies. 
It is leſs difficult to kneel before an altar, to offer 
TY ſacriice, to bathe in the Ganges (36), and eat 
| Giſh on Fridays, than to pardon, like Camillus, 
the ingratitude of our fellow- citizens; to ſpurn 


e prieſts will not allow that God renders to every one 
according to his works, but according to his faith, 


art 
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at riches like Papirius; or to inſtruct mankind 


like Socrates : let us therefore flatter, ſays the 


bonze, the human vices, that thole vices may be 
our protectors ; let us ſubſtitute in the place of vir- 
tue, offerings and expiations, that we may, by cer- 
tain ſuperſtitious ceremonies, cleanſe the foul ſoul 
from the blackeſt crimes. Such a doctrine could 
not fail to increaſe the riches and authority of the 

bonzes. They ſaw all the importance of this 


doctrine; they made it public, and the people 
received it with joy : for the prieſts were conſtantly 


more looſe in their morals, and more indulgent to 


crimes, in proportion as they were more ſevere in 
their diſcipline, and more rigid in puniſhing the 


violation of ceremonies *. 


Every temple then became an aſylum for 


villains 3 incredulity alone found there no refuge. 
Now as there are in all countries but few unbeliev- 
ers, and many villains, the intereſt of the greateſt 
number was to agree with the prieſts. 

Between the tropics, ſays a navigator, there are 
two iſlands oppoſite each other: in the one, no man 
is reckoned honeſt who does not believe in a cer- 
tain number of abſurdities, and unleſs he be able 
to indure the greateſt itching without ſcratching : 


it is to the patience with which they ſupport their 


* I the catholics be in general without morale, it is becauſe 
for the practice of real virtues, the prieſts of the papiſtical 


religion have conſtantly ſubſtituted that of ſuperſtitious cere- 
monies. 


prurience 
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prurience that virtue is principally aſcribed. In 
the other iſle, no belief is impoſed on the inhabit- 
ants, and they may ſcratch where they itch, or even 
tickle themſelves till they laugh ; but no one is 
reckoned virtuous who does not perform actions uſe- 
ful to ſociety. Muſt not the people diſcern the ab- 
ſurdity of this religious morality ? I anſwer, a prieſt, 
wrapt up in a ſolemn veſtment, affecting an auſtere 
manner, and obſcure language, and fpeakingonly in 
the name of God and religion, deludes the people 
by the eyes and the ears; and though the words 
: Morality and Virtue arein his mouth void of mean» 
ing, it imports little: thoſe words, pronounced in 
a mortified tone, and by a man in the habit of pe- 
nitence, always impoſe on human imbecillity. ” 
Such were the tricks, and if I may ſo ſay, the 
ſplendid mummery, under which the prieſts con- 
cealed their ambition and perſonal intereſt. Their 
doctrine was moreover ſevere in certain reſpects, 
and that ſeverity ſerved ſtill more to deceive the 
vulgar. It was the box of Pandora that glittered 
without, but within were fanaticiſm, ignorance, ſu- 
perſtition, and all thoſe evils that have ſucceſſively 
ravaged the earth. Now I aſk, when we ſee the 
miniſters of falſe religions in all ages employ the 
{ame means to increaſe their wealth and power *, 


* If the prieſts make themſelves every where the depoſita- 
ties and the diſtributors of charities, it is that they may appro- 

priate a part of them, and by the diſtribution of the reſt keep 
the poor in their pay. Every method of acquiring money 


and 
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to 8 their authority, and multiply the num- 


ber of their ſlaves; when we find in every coun- 


try the ſame abſurdities in falſe religions, the 
ſame impoſtors in their miniſters, and the ſame 


credulity in the people (37), if it be poſſible to 
imagine that there is eſſentially between men that 


inequality of underſtanding ſome ſuppoſe ? 


But ſuppoſing underſtanding and talents to 
be the effects of a particular cauſe, how can we 
perſuade ourſelves that men of great abilities, and 


_ conſequently endowed with that particular organi- 
ſation, could have believed the fables of Pagan- 
iſm, have adopted the opinions of the vulgar, and 


ſometimes become martyrs to the moſt palpable 


errors? Such facts, which are inexplicable if we 


ſuppoſe the underſtanding to be the product of 
_ organiſation, become bingle and clear when it is 
regarded as an acquiſition. We do not then 


wonder that men of genius, in certain matters, 


ſhould have no ſuperiority in thoſe ſciences or 
queſtions they have never ſtudied. On this ſup- 


poſition, all the advantage a man of diſcernment: 


can have over others, (and a conſiderable advan- 
tage it certainly is), reſults from a habit of atten- 


and authority appears lawful to the prieſthood. It is without 
bluſhing that the catholic clergy charge the reparation of the 


- Churches on thoſe very people whoſe wealth they have exhauſt- 


ed. The churches are the farms of the clergy; but, contrary 


to opulent landlords, they find the means of making others 
ſupport them, 


tion, 
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tion, and a knowledge of the beſt methods to be 
taken in the examination of a queſtion; an ad- 
vantage that is uſeleſs when not employed | in the 
ſearch of that particular truth, 

The uniformity of frauds (38) employed by the 
miniſters of the falſe religions, the reſemblance 


of the phantoms ſeen by them in the intellectual 


regions (39), and the equal credulity of the peo- 
ple, prove therefore that nature has not given to 
men that unequal portion of judgment which has 
been ſuppoſed ; and that in morality, politics, and 


metaphyſics, if they form very different judg- 1 
ments of the ſame objects, it ariſes from their pre- 


Judices, and the indeterminate ſignifications that 
are annexed to the ſame expreſſions. 
I ſhall only add, that if judgment be reduced 
to the ſcience or knowledge of the true relations 
objects have to each other, and that if whatever 
be the organiſation of individuals, that organi- 
ſation, as is demonſtrated by geometry, makes 
no change in the conſtant proportions with which 
objects ſtrike them, it neceſſarily follows, that the 
greater or leſs perfection of the organs of the 
ſenſes, can have no influence over our ideas, and 
that all men organiſed in the common manner 
will conſequently have an equal aptitude to judg- 
ment or underſtanding. The only method re- 
maining to render this truth more evident, if that 
be poſſible, is to fortily the proofs by augmenting, 
them, Let us endeavour this by another ſeries of 


propol tions. FE 
HAT. 
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S H A P. XXII. 


There is no truth not reducible to a fals. 


LM OST all philoſophers agree, that the 
moſt ſublime truths once ſimplified and re- 
duced to their plaineſt terms, may be converted 


into facts, and in that caſe preſent nothing more 


to the mind than this propoſition, white is white, 5 
and black is Mack (40). The aparent obſcurity of 
certain truths is not therefore in the truths them 


ſelves, but in the confuſed manner of repreſenting 


them, and the impropriety of the words uſed in 


expreſſing them. Can they be reduced to ſimple 
facts : It every fact can be equally well perceived 
by every man organiſed (41) in the common man- 


ner, there is no truth they cannot comprehend, 


Now if all men can conceive the ſame truths, they 


mult have eſſentially all the ſame aptitude to un- 
derſtanding. 


But is it quite certain that every truth may be 


reduced to thoſe clear propoſitions abovemention- 


ed? I ſhall add only one proof to what the philo- 
ſophers have already given : I deduce it from the 
perfectibility of the human mind or underſtand- 


ing; experience demonſtrates that the underſtand- 
ing is capable of it, Now what does this perfec- 5 


tability ſuppoſe? Two things: 
N The 
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The one, that every truth is eſſentially compre- 
henſible by every mind. | 
The other, that every truth may be clearly r re- 
preſented. £5 
The capacity that all men have to learn a 
trade proves this. If the moſt ſublime diſcoveries 
of the ancient mathematicians are at this day 
| compriſed in the elements of geometry, and 
are underſtood by every ſtudent in that ſcience, 
it is becauſe thoſe diſcoveries | are reduced to 


£6, fats, 


Truths being once e brought to this point of ſim- 


plicity, if there be ſome among them that men of 


ordinary capacity cannot comprehend, it is then, 


they may ſay, that borne up by experience, 
like the eagle, who alone among the feathered 
race can ſoar above the clouds 2 gaze upon the 
ſun, the man of genius alone can raiſe himſelf to 
the intellectual regions, and there ſuſtain the re- 


ſplendency of a new truth. Now nothing is more 


contrary to experience, Does a man of genius 


diſcover a truth, and repreſent it clearly ? Ar the 


fame inſtant all men of ordinary capacity ſeize it, 
and make it their own, The genius is an advent- 


rous chief, that pierces through the regions of diſ- 


coveries: he lays open the road, and men of 
common capacity ruſh in crouds after him. They 
have therefore the force neceſſary to follow him, 


otherwiſe genius would there penetrate alone. 


Now 
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Now to the preſent "my its only privilege 1s to 
make the firſt track * | | 

But if there be. a period when the higheſt 
truths are attainable by common minds, when is 


that period? When freed from the obſcurity of 


words, and reduced to propoſitions more or leſs 


| ſimple, they paſs from the empire of genius to 


that of the ſciences. Till then, like thoſe 


ſouls that they ſay wander in the celeſtial 
abodes, waiting till they can animate a body, and 
appear before the light, the truths yet unknown 


wander in the regions of diſcoveries, waiting for 
ſome genius to ſeize them, and tranſport them to 


this terreſtrial dwelling. Once deſcended on the 
earth, and perceived by ſuperior minds, they) be. 
come a common property. _ 

I! in chis age, ſays M. Voltaire, men commonly 


write better in proſe than in the laſt age, to what 


do the moderns owe this advantage ? To the mo- 


dels they have before them. The moderns could 


not boaſt of this ſaperiority, if the genius of the 


laſt age, already converted into ſcience (42), was 


not, if I may fo ſay, entered into the circulation. 


When the diſcoveries of genius are metamorp! hoſed. 


into ſciences, each diſcovery depoſited in their 
temple becomes a public property; the temple | is 
pen to all. Whoever deſires dean learns, and i is 


*. 1 to 2 0 from 1 this i parkgrath that every man who 


will, may underfland all the truths in the ſublime geometry and the 
depths of fluxions, provided they be properly ca id. 


Vol. I. : * ſure 
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ſure to make nearly ſo many feet of ſcience per 
day. The time fixed for apprenticeſhip is a proof 
of this. If the greateſt part of arts, at the degree 
of perfection to which they are now carried, may 
be regarded as the produce of the diſcoveries of a 
hundred men of genius placed end to end ; to ex- 
erciſe thoſe arts it is neceſſary therefore that the 
 workman unite them in himſelf, and know how 
properly to apply the ideas of thoſe hundred men 
of genius: what can be a ſtronger proof of the per- 


fectability of che human mind, and of its ap- ” 


titude to comprehend every ſort of truth? 


Ik from the arts ! paſs to the ſciences, it will | 


be equally apparent that the truths, whoſe diſco- 
veries formerly deified their inventor, are now 

quite common. The ſyſtem of Newton! is 1 
every where. 
It is with the author of a new truth as with an 
aſtronomer, whom curioſity or the deſire of glory 
calls up to his obſervatory. He points his glaſs 
to the heavens, and in the immenſity of ſpace be- 
holds a new ſtar or ſatellite, He calls his friends; 
they go up, and looking through the teleſcope, 
behold the ſame ſtar : i with organs nearly the 


Oe ſame, men muſt diſcover the ſame objects. 


If there were ideas that ordinary men could not 


attain, there would be truths diſcovered ia the 


proceſs of ages, that could not be comprehended 
but by two or three men equally organiſed. The | 
reſt of the human race would be ſubject in this reſpect 

to 
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to an invincible ignorance. The diſcovery of the 
ſquare of the hypothenuſe being equal to the 


ſquare of the other two ſides of a triangle, could 


not be known but to another Pythagoras : the hu- 
man mind could not be ſuſceptible of perfectibi- 


lity; in a word, there would be truths reſerved to 


certain men only. Experience, on the contrary, 
ſhews us that the moſt ſublime diſcoveries, clearly 
repreſented, are conceivable by all. From hence 


ariſes that aſtoniſhment and ſhame we perceive 
when we ſay, there is nothing more plain than that 
truth; how was it poſſible J did not perceive it be- 
fore? This is doubtleſs ſometimes the language of 
_ envy, as in the caſe of Chriſtopher Columbus. 


When he departed for America, the courtiers ſaid, 
nothing is more ridiculous than ſuch an enterprize : 


| and at his return, nothing was more eaſy than ſuch a 


diſcovery, Though this be frequently the lan- 


guage of envy, is it never that of the heart? Is it 


not with the utmoſt ſincerity, when ſuddenly 
ſtruck by the evidence of a new idea, and pre- 


ſently accuſtomed to regard it as rial, that we 


think we always knew it. 


If we have a clear idea of the expreſſion of a 


truth, and not only have it in our memory, but 


have alſo habitually preſent to our remembrance 
all the ideas of the compariſon from which it re- 


ſults, and if we be not blinded by any intereſt or 


ſuperſtition, that trucz-being preſently reduced to 


plaineſt terms, that is, tothis ſimple propoſition, ba: 
| N OD White 


knowledge in general be conſtantly in proportion 
to the deſire they have to learn, does it follow that 
all can equally attain to truths hitheto unknown? 


This objection deſerves to be conſidered. 


ferences, the agreements or diſagreements between 
different objects. When a maſter would explain 


monſtrate the truths already known, he places 


from which thoſe truths are to be deduced. 
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white is white, and black is black, is conceived al- 
moſt as ſoon as propoſed. 

In fact, if the ſyſtems of Locke and Newton, 


without being yet carried to the laſt degree of per- 
ſpicuity, are nevertheleſs generally taught and un- 


derſtood, men of a common organiſation can 


therefore comprehend the ideas of thoſe of the 


greateſt genius. Now to conceive their ideas (43), 


is to have the ſame aptitude to underſtanding. 
But if men can attain thoſe truths, and if their. 


The underRanding neceſſary to comprehend the truths 


already known, is Hen 7⁰ diſcover thoſe that 
are UNKNOWN, 


T ruth ie always the reſult of juſt compari- I 
ſons made of the reſemblances or dit- 


to his ſcholars the principles of a ſcience, and de- | 
before their eyes the objects of the compariſon 


But | 
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But when a new truth is to be ſought after, the 
inventor muſt in like manner have before his eyes 
the objects of compariſon from which that truth is 
to be deduced: But what ſhall preſent them to 
him? Chance; the common mother of all inven— 


tions, It appears therefore, that the mind of man, 
whether it follow the demonſtration of a truth, or 
whether it diſcover it, has in both caſes the ſame ob- 


jects to compare, and the ſame relations to obſerve; 


ia ſhort, the ſame operations to perform. The 
underſtanding neceſſary to comprehend truths alrea- 
dy known, is therefore ſufficient to diſcover thoſe 


that are unknown. Few men indeed attain the 


latter; but this is the effect of (1) the different 


| ſituations in which they are placed, and that ſeries 


of circumſtances to which is given the name of 


chance; or (2) to the defire, more or leſs cogent, 
that men have to diſtinguiſh themſelves, and con- 
ſequently to their greater or leſs paſſion for glory. 

The paſſions can do all things. There is no 


girl ſo ſtupid that love will not - Mans witty, 


. I might even add, chat it requires more attention to fol- 
low the demonſtration of a truth already known, than to diſ- 
cover one. Suppoſe, for example, it be a mathematical pro- 
_ poſition ; the inventor in this caſe is already acquainted with 
geometry : he has its figures habitually preſentto his memory ; 
he recolle&s them, ſo to ſay, involuntarily ; and his attention 
is folely employed in obſerving their relations. With regard 


to the ſcholar, thoſe ſame figures not being habitually preſent 


to his memory, his attention is neceſſarily divided between the 
trouble of recollecting the figures, and cf obſerving their rela- 


tions, 
Q 3 | What 
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What means does it not furniſh her with, to deceive 


the vigilance of her parents, to ſee and converſe 
with her lover? The moſt ſtupid frequently be- 


come the moſt inventive. 


A man without paſſions is incapable of that de- 


gree of attention to which a ſuperior judgment is 


annexed : a ſuperiority that is perhaps leſs the 


effect of an gd enore than an habitual 
attention. 


But if all men have an equal aptitude to under- 
ſtanding, what can produce that difference we 


find between them! . 


NOTES. 


P 


Z td. I e Ne eſpecially the Europeans, ſay 


the Bamians, always in fear and miſtruſt 
of each other, are ever ready to war together ; it is becauſe 
they are ſtil] animated with the ſpirit of their firſt parents, 
Cutteri and Toddicaſtree, This Cutteri, who was the ſecond 
ſon of Pourons, and deſtined by God to people one of the 


four quarters of the earth, turned his ſteps toward the weſt. 


The firſt object he met was a woman named Toaddicahtree, 
She was armed with a chuchery, and he with a ſword. As 
ſoon as they perceived each other, they attacked and fought 
together for two days and a half; the third day, tired 
with the combat, they parlied, they loved, married, and 
lay together: they had children, that, like their progent- 


tors, are always ready to attack when they met together. 
2. (p. 166.) That the moſt witty and the moſt 


thoughtful are ſometimes melancholy, I allow ; but they are 


not witty and thoughtful becauſe they are melancholy, 
but melancholy becauſe they are thoughtful. In fact, it is 


not to his melancholy but to his wants that a man owes his 
diſcernment : want alone draws him from his natural indo— 
lence. If T think, it is not becauſe I am ſtrong or weak, 
but becauſe I have more or leſs intereſt to think, When they 
ſay of misfortune that it is the great leacber of man, they 
ſay nothing more than that misfortune, and the defire to be 


| freed from it, obliges us to think. Why does the defire of 


glory frequently produce the ſame effect? Becauſe glory is to 
ſome a want, Moreover, neither Rabelais, nor Fontenelle, 


nor Fontaine, nor Scarron were eſteemed melancholic, yet 


nobody denies their ſuperiority of wit, greater or leſs., 
3. (p. 180.) What I here ſay of goodneſs may be equal- 
ly applied to beauty. The different ideas we form of it 


ariſes, almoſt always, from the explications we have heard 
made of the word in our infancy. When we have heard 


a woman of a particular figure conſtantly extolled, that 
figure is fixed in our mind as a model of beauty; and we al- 
ways judge of other women according to the greater or leſs 
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reſemblance they have to that model. From hence the di. 


verſity of our taſtes, and the reaſon why we prefer a woman 


of an elegant ſhape, to one that is groſs, and who is preferred 


by another, 


. 183.) This Seelen of the church ſhows the 


ridicule of a judgment that has been paſſed on me. How, 


they have ſaid, can I maintain that friendſhip is founded on 


want and a reciprocal interct? But if the church, ard the | 


Jeſuits themſelves agree, that God, though all good and 


powerful, is not beloved for himſelf ; it is not then without 


ſome private reaſon that I love my friend. Now of what na- 


ture can this reaſon be? It is not of the ſort that produces 
hatred; that is a ſentiment of trouble and grief; on the 
contrary, it is of the nature of thoſe that produce love, that 
is, a ſentiment of pleaſure. The judgments that have paſſed 
on me relative to this matter are fo 8 that it is not 


hes ſhame I here reply to them. 
„ (p. 185.) The primitive church did not cavil with 
Wg about their belief: Syneſius is a proof of this. He 


lived in the fifth century; and was a Platonic philoſopher. 
Theophilus, then biſhop of Alexandria, deſirous of doing 
| himſelf honour by a converſion, entreated Syneſius to be bap- _ 
tized by him. The philoſopher conſented, on condition that 
he ſhould preſerve his opinions. A ſhort time after, the inha- 
birants of Ptolomais aſked Syneſius for their biſhop. Syneſius 


refuſed the epiſcopacy, and his reaſons for it he gives in his 


hundred and fifth letter to his brother. The more I ex- 
amine myſelf, he ſays, the leſs I find that I am proper to be 
a biſhop. I have hitherto divided my life between the 
« ſtudy of philoſophy and amuſement, When I go out of 


** my cloſer, I give myſelf up to pleaſure, Now it is not 


„right, they ſay, that a biſhop be joyous : he is a divine 


% man. I am beſide incapable of all application to civil and 


« domeſtic affairs. TI have a wife that I love, and it is equal- 
ly impoſſible for me, either to quit her, or only ſee her in 
„ ſecret, This Theophilus knows ; but this is not all, The 


„ mind cannot quit the truths that have been demonfrated 


do it. Now the dogmas of philoſophy are contrary to thoſe 
ea biſhop ought to teach, How can I preach the creation of 
5: the ſoul aſter the body, the end of the world, the reſur- 


$6 Tecilon, 
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„ rection, and in ſhort things that I do not believe? I cannct 
bring myſe}f to falſiſy. | 

«© A philoſopher, they ſay, can accommodate himicif to the 
« weakneis of the vulgar, and conceal thoſe truths he can- 
* not believe. Yes; but in that caſe the diſimujation 
„% muſt be abſolutely neceſſary, I would be a biſhop it J 
* could preſerve my opinions and talk of them with my 
« friends; and if, to keep the people in their errors, they would 
« not force me to entertain them with fables. But if a biſhop 
«© muſt preach the contrary to what he thinks, and think 


ce with the people, I ſhall refuſe the epiſcopacy. I do not 


«* know if there be truths that ought to be held from the vul- 
gar; but I know, that a biſhop ought not to preach the con- 

„ trary of what he believes. The truth ought to be reſpect- 
© ed as the Divinity, and I protelt before God that J will ne- 


ver falſify my ſentiments in my preachings.“ Syneſius, not- 


withſtanding his repugnance, was ordained a biſhop, and 


kept his word. The hymns he compoſed are rothing more 


than expoſitions of the ſyſtems of Pythagoras, Plato, and the 
Stoics, adjuſted to the dogmas and worſhip of the Chriſtians, 
6. (p. 187.) Pious calumay is alſo a virtue of new cre- 
ation. Rouſſeau and I have been its victims. How many 
paſſages of our works have been falſely cited in the mandates 


of the holy biſhops? There are therefore now holy e 
ators. | 


75 (ibid, ) The * Who call themſelves humble, en bie 
| Diogenes, whoſe Pale Was ſeen through the holes in his 


cloak. 


8. (ibid.) Read on this | ſubje& the laſt chapters of the 
rules of St. Benedict; you will there ſee that if the monks 


be obdurate and wicked, it is what they ought to be. 


The generality of men, aſſured of their ſubſiſtence, and 


without concern on that account, become inſenſible: they do 
not deplore in others the evils they cannot ſuffer. Beſide, 
the happineſs or miſery of a monk, confined in a cloiſter, is 


entirely independent of that of his relations and fellow-citi- 
zens. The monks therefore muſt regard the men of the world 


with the ſame indifference a traveller regards the beaſts he 
meets in a ſoreſt. It is the monaſti: laws that condemn the 


religious orders to inhumanity. In fact, what is it that pro- 


dgges in men the ſentiment of bene -vozence ? The aſſiſtance, 
5 | either 
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either remote or near, that they may afford each other, This 
is the principle that unites men in ſociety. Do the laws eſ- 
trange my intereſt from that of the public? From that mo- 
ment 1 become wicked. From thence the ſeverity of arbitrary 
governments, and the reaſon Why monks. and deſpots are in 
general the moſt inhuman of mea, 


9 (p.188) 1 hey formerly believed that God, according to the 


difference of times, could have different ideas of virtue ; the 


church has clearly explained this docttine in the council of 
Ball, held on account of the Huffites ; who having proteſted 
againſt admitting any doctrine that was not contained! in the 


ſcriptures ; the farhers of the council informed them, by the 
mouth of cardinal Caſan “ That the ſcriptures were not ab- 


„ ſolutely neceſſaty to the preſervation of the church, but 


* only to its better regulation: that they ſhould be always 
de jnterpreted according to the preſent ſtate of the church, 


« which by changing its ſentiments obliges us to believe tha 


« God changes his alſo.“ 
10. (ibid.) They boaſt much of the reſtitutions tha 


religion cauſes to be made. I have ſometimes ſeen the reſti- 
tution of copper, but never of gold. The monks have net 
yet reſtored the heritage, nor the catholic princes the kirg- 


doms that have been raviſhed from the Americans. 


11. (p. 189.) It is but juſtice to arm intolerance againſt 


an intolerant; as a prince ought to oppoſe an army againſt 
the 2 of his enemy. 

(ibid.) On opening the Seeed at che article 
3 how was I ſurpriſed to find, not a definition of vir- 
tue, but a declamation on the ſubject. O man! cries the 
compoſer of that article, woul7f ih know what is virtue? 
Enter into tiyjulf. ts a: finition is at ihe buttcm of thy heart, 


But why was it not in like manner at the bottom of the com- 
poſer's heart, and if it were there, why did he not give it us? 
Few authors, 1 confeſe, think fo highly of their readers, and 


ſo meanly of themſelves. If that writer had re fle ged more 
on the word Virtue, he would have perceived, that it conſiſted 
in the knowledge of what men owe to each other, and that it 


conſequently ſuppoſes the formation of ſocieties. Before this 


formation, what good or evil could be done to a ſociety not 


yet * A man of the woods, a man naked and with- 
out 
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out language, might eaſily acquire a clear idea of ſtrength or 
weakneſs, but not of juſtice and equity. 

A man born in a deſart iſland, and abandoned to himſelf, 
would live there without vice or virtue. He could not exer- 
ciſe either of them. What then are we to underitand by the 
words Virtuous and Vicious? Actions uſeful or detri-nental to 
ſociety. This idea, clear and ſimple, is, in my opinion, pre- 
ferable to all obſcure and inflated declamations on virtue. 


A preacher, who in his ſermons gives no clear definition 


of virtue; a moraliſt, who maintains that all men are good, aud 
does not believe any of them unjuſt, is ſometimes a ſot, but 
more frequently a knave, that would be e honeſt mere- 
ly becauſe he is a man. 

To pretend to draw a faithful portrait of humanity, per- 
haps a man ſhould be rundem, and, to a certain point, irre- 
proachable. 

What I know of the manner; is, that the moſt honeſt are 


not they who ſuppoſe men to have the molt virtue. If I would 


be well aſſured of mine, I would ſuppoſe myſelf to be a citizen 


of Rome, or of Greece; and I would aſk myſelf, whether in the 


ſituation of Codrus or Regulos, Brutus or Leonidas, I ſhould 
have done the ſame actions. The leaſt heſitation in this caſe 


would teach me that I was but weak in virtue, Of every 


ſort the ſtrong are rare, and the lukewarm common. 


13. (p. 190.) The humanity of M. Fenelon, is 5 
One day, a vicar boaſted, in his preſence, of having aboliſhed 

dancing on a Sunday, in his village. Maſter vicar, ſaid the 
archbiſhop, let us be leſs ſevere towards others; let us abſtain 


from dancing ourſelves, but let the peaſants dance if they 
like it. Why ſhould we not let them for a ſhort time forget 
their miſery? Fenelon, jult, and always virtuous, lived a part 
of his days in diſgrace, Boſſuet, his rival 3 in genius, was leſs 
honeſt, and always in favour, 


14. (p- 193.) The morality of Jeſus, 2d that of the Jeſoits, 


have nothing 1 in common; the one is deſtructive of the other. 


This is evident, by the extracts that the parliaments have given. 
But why do the clergy inceſſantly repeat, that the ſame ſtroke 


has deſtroyed the Jeſuits and religion? It is, becauſe, in the ec- 
eleſiaſtical language, religion and ſuperſtition are ſynonimous. 
Now ſuperſtition, or the papal power, has, perhaps, really ſaf- 
fered by the baniſhment of that order. 

For 
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For the reſt, let not the Jeſuits flatter themſelves, that they 
10 ever be recalled into France and Spain. It is known by 
hat proſcriptions their recall would be followed, and to Ai 
882 1 the cruelty of an enraged Jeſuit is carried. 
15. (P. 193.) The fear with which the Jeſuits were regard- 
ed, ſeemed to have ſet them above all attack. To brave their 
hatred and their intrigues, ſuch men as Chauvelia were necei- 


ſary, noble ſouls, generous citizens, and friends to the pub- 


lic. To deſtroy ſuch an order, courage alone was not ſuffici- 


ent; genius was alſo requiſite, It was neceſſary to ſhow 


the e the poignard of the regicide, wrapped up in the 
veil of reſpett and devotion ; to diſcover the hypocriſy of the 
Jeſuits through the cloud of incenſe they {pread around the 
throne and te ars; to embolden the timid prudence of the 
parliaments, and make them clearly ma ao ag between the 


extraordinary and the impoſſible, 


16. (p. 194. .) It is with the judgment as with virtue. The 


judgment app! lied to the various ſciences of geometry, phyſics, 


&c. is judgment in all countries, The judgment, when ap- 
plied to the falſe ſciences of magic, theology, Kc. is local. 


The firſt of theſe, is to the other what the money of Africa, 


named the ſhell Coris, is to the money of gold and filver; the 


one has circulation among ſome Negro dation, the other over 


the whole a 
17. (p. 195.) On what mould we eſtabliſh the principles of 


2 good morality? On a oreat number of facts and obſerva- 
tions. It is, therefore, to ) the premature formation of certain 


principles, that we ought, perbaps, to attribute their obſcurity 
and falſity. In morality, as in all other ſciences, what ſhould 
he done before we form a ſyflem? Collect the materials neceſ- 
ſary for the copſtruction. We cannot now be ignorant, that 


an experimental morality, founded on the ſiudy of men, 


and of things, as far ſurpaſſes a ſpeculative and theological mo- 


rality, as experimental philoſophy exceeds a vague and uncer- 
tain theory. It is becauſe religious morality never had ex- 
periment for its valis, that the theological 1 was ever re- 
garded as the region of darkneſs. 

18 (p. 196.) The monks, themſelves, have not always 1 J eld 
chaſtity in equal eſteem, Some of them, called Mamillaires, 
have held, that a man might, without fin, fee] the boſom of a 
nun. There is no act of laſciviouſneſe, that ſuperſtition has 
not in ſome part made an act of virtue, In Japan, the Bonzes 

| | may 
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may love men, but not women. In certain cantons of Peru, 
the acts of the Greek loves were acts of piety ; it was an homape 
to the gods, and rendered publicly in their temples. is 


19. (p. 196. ) Mrs. Macauley, theilluftrious author of a Hiſtory 
of England, is the Cato of London, “ Never, lays the, has 


| * the view of a deſpotic e or prince, ſoiled the pu- 
„ rity of my looks.” 
20. (ibid.) It is an abſurdity common to all natione, to ex- 
pet humanity and ſcience in their tyrant. To attempt to 
make good ſcholars, without puniſhing the idle, and rewarding 


the diligent, is a folly. To aboliſh the law that puniſhes theft 
and murder, and require that men ſhou!d not [ical or murder, 
is a voluntary contradiction. To defire that a prince ſhould 


apply himſelf to the affairs of the ſtate, and that he fiould have 


no intereſt to apply himſelf to them, that! 15, that he ſhould not 


be puniſhed, if he neglect them: to defire, in ſhort, that a man 


above the law, thatis without law, ſhould be always humane and 
virtuous, is to deſire an effect without a cauſe. Caſt men bound 
Into the den of a typer, and he will devour them. The de- 


ſpot 1s the tyger, 


21. (ibid.) The Calmucks marry as many wives as they 
pleaſe; they have beſide, as many concubines as they can main- 


tain, Inceſt is no crime among them. They ſee nothing more 
in a man and a woman, than a male and a female. A father 
without ſcruple marries his daughter: no Jaw forbids, 


22. (ibid.) Every one ſays, I have the molt juſt ideas of 
virtue: Whoever does not think as I do, is wrong. Every one 


laughs at his neighbour, Every one points with tis finger, 
and never laughs at himſelf but under the name of another. 
The ſame inquifitor who condemned Galileo, doubtleſs, con- 

demned the wickedneſs and ſtupidity of the judges of Socrates : 


he did not think that he ſhould one day be like them, the 
| ſcorn of his own age, and of poſterity. Does the Sorbonne 


think itſelf deſpicable for having condemned Rouſſeau, Mar- 
monte], myſelf, &c. ? No; it 1s the 9 who thinks ſo, in 
its 85 | 


23. (p- 198.) Barillon was exiled to Amboiſe, 8 Riche: 


lieu, 55 ſent him thither, was the firſt miniſter, ſays cardinal 
de Retz, who dared to puniſh in the magiſtrates, char noble fir g 
ut. with avhich th:'y repreſented to the {king thoſe truths, for de- 
Fence of which their oath; a ived them ts tai their lives. 


24, (P. 198. 
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24. (p. 198.) If it be true, that virtue is uſeful to a ſtate, it 
muſt be alſo uſeful to give clear ideas of it, and to engrave 
them, in the moſt tender infancy, on the memories of men. 
The definition J have given of virtue in the Treatiſe on the 
Mind, Diſc. 111. chap. 13. appears to me to be the only one that 
is juſt, © Virtue, I have there ſaid, is nothing more than 
« the deſire of public happineſs. The general welfare is the 


object of virtue; and the actions it enjoins, are the means it 


* employs to accompliſh that object. The idea of virtue, I 
„have added, muſt therefore be every where the ſame.” 


If in various ages and countries men appear to have formed 
different ideas of virtue, if philoſophers have, in conſequence, 
treated the idea of virtue as arbitrary, it is becauſe they have 
« taken for virtue itſelf, the ſeveral means it makes uſe of to 


«© accompliſh its object, that is to ſay, the ſeveral actions it 


t enjoins. Theſe actions have certainly been fometimes very 
„different, becauſe the intereſts of nations change, according 


to the age and their ſituation; and laſtly, becauſe the public 


« good may, 9A certain degree, be promoted by Srberons 
„ means.“ | | 
The entrance of foreign merchandize permitted to-day in 
Germany, as advantageous to its commerce, and conformable _ 
to the good of the ſtate, may be to-morrow forbid. To- mor- 
row the purchaſer may be declared criminal, if by ſome cir- 
cumſtances that purchaſe become prejudicial to the national 
intereſt, ** The ſame actions may therefore become ſucceſ- 
e ſively uſeful and prejudicial to a nation, and merit by turns 
„the name of virtuous and vicious, without the idea of vir- 
« tuc's ſuffering any change, or ceaſing to be the ſame.” No- 
thing is more agreeable to the natural law, than this idea. 
Could it be imagined that principles ſo ſound, and ſo conform- 
able to the public good, would have been candemned ? Could 
it be imagined that a man would be perſecuted, who had de- 
fired, true probity to be the hahitude of actions uſeful to 
* our country, and regarded as vicious every action detrimen- 
6 tal to ſuciety?” Is it not evident that ſuch a writer could 
not advance maxims contrary to the public good, without con- 
tradictiag himſelf. Such, however, was the power of envy 
and hypocriſy „that I was perſecuted by the ſame clergy, Who, 
without oppoſition, had ſuffered the audacious Bellarmia to be 
| elevated 
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elevated to the rank of a cardinal, for having maintained, a: 
;f the pipe forbids the exerciſe of virtue, and command that of vice; 
the Roman church, under pain of a fin, aas obliged to abandon wir- 
tue for vice, 2'ſ; wellet contra  conſcienliam peccare. The pone 
therefore, according to this Jeſuit, had the right of deſtroying 
the natural law, and of ſtifling in man every idea of juſtice and 
ij uſtice, and, in ſhort, of replunging morality into that chaos, 
ſrom which philoſophy has drawn it with ſo my pains. Did 
the church ought to approve ſuch principles? Why did the 
pope ſuffer their publication? Becauſe they Lattered his pride. 

Papal ambition, always greedy of power, is never ſcrupulous 
in the choice of the means. In what country has not the 
maxim the moſt abominable, the moſt cont: ary to the public 
good, been tolerated by the power to whom it is favourable ? 
in what country have they conſtantly puniſhed the wretch who. 
has inceſſantly repeated to the prince, ihy power over thy 
«© {ubjes is without bounds; thou mayeſt at thy will deſpoi! 

+ them of their property, load FRE 88 letters, and deliver 
= my them up to the molt cruel tortures.” It is always with im- 
punity, that the fox repeats to the _ You as them, Sire, a 
great deal of honour in me:ing ther: beggars „„ : 

Vous leur fes, Srigreur, 

En les croquant beaucoup d honncur. 
The only expreſſions that cannot be repeated to princes with- 
our danger, are thoſe that fix the bounds, which juſtice, the 
public good, and the law of nations, ſet to their authority. 

25. (p. 199.) By metaphyſics, 1 do not mean that jargon 
tranſmitted by the Egyptian prieſts to i *ythagoras, by bim to 
Plato, and by Plato to us, and which is ill taught in ſome 
ſchools: but I mean, with Bacon, the knowledge of the firtt. 
principles of any art or ſcience whatever. Poetry, muſic, and 
| painting, have their firſt principles, founded on a conſtant and 
— obſervation ; they have, therefore, their metaphyſics. 

As to the ſcholaſtic metaphyſics, i is it a ſcience? No: but 
1 have juſt ſaid a jargon ; it is tolerable only to the falſe mind 
that can accommodate expreſſions void of ſenſe; to the igno- 
rant, who take words for thines; and to knaves who want to 
make dupes. By a man of ſenſe 1 is deſpii:d. 

Ail metaphy lies, not founded on obſervation, conſiſt ſolely 


in the art of abuling words. It is this metaphyſics, that in the 
5 
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land of chimeras, i; continzally running after bladders of oaps 


trom which it can never pet any thing but air. 
Now, baniſhed to the ſchools of theology, it ſtill divides them 


by its ſubtilities, and may one day again light up fanaticiſm, 


and again make human blood to ſtream. 
I compare theſe two ſorts of metaphyſics to the two different 
philoſophies of Democritus and Plato. The firſt raiſes it- 
ſelf by degrees ſrom earth to heaven, and the other deſcends 
by degrees from heaven to earth. The ſyſtem of Plato was 
| ſounded on the clouds, and the breath of reaſon has already 
diſſipated the clouds, and the ſyſtem. 


20. (p.200.) Men have always been governed by words. If 
half of the weight of the ſilver in a crown be diminiſhed, and 


its numeral value fill preſerved, the ſoldier thinks he has near- 


ly the ſame pay. The magiſtrate, authoriſed to judge defi- 
nitively to a certain amount, that is, to ſuch a weight of ſilver, 
mult not judge to the amount of half that ſum. In like man- 


ner are men duped by words, and by their uncertain ſignifica- 
tions. Writers are conſtantly talking about goed morals, with— 
out attaching any clear ideas to thuſe words. Can they be ig- 


norant, that good morals is one of thoſe vague expreſſions, of 
which every nation forms different ideas? If there be univerſal 
good morals, there are elio thoſe that are local, and conſe- 


quently, I can, without offending good morals, have a leraglio 
at Conſtantinople, and not at Vienna. 


27. (p. 202.) Theological diſputes never are, and never ein 


be, any thing more than diſputes about words. If theſe diſ- 


putes have frequently occaſioned great commotions on the 


earth, it is becauſe princes, ſaid M. Chalotais, ſeduced by ſome 
| theologians “, have taken a part in theſe quarrels, Let go- 


vernments deſpiſe their diſputes; and the theologians, after rail- 
Ing, and reciprocally accuſing each other of hereſy, &c. will 
grow tired of talking, without underſtanding each other, and 


without being underſtood. The fear of ridicule will make 
them Hglent. | 


28. (ibid. ) It is to the diſputes about words, that we are 
in like manner to refer almoſt all the accuſations of atheiſm. | 


* Perhaps it has happened, at loft as frequently, from the knawery 
of princes, who by encouraging one party 22 the other, have 
aweaken'd them bath, and. con quently increaſed their own ftrengths 


There 
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There is no man of underſtandipg who does not acknowledge 

an active power in nature. There e is, therefore, no atheiſt, 
Hie is not an arheiſt Who ſays, that motion is God; becauſe, 

in fact, motion is incomprehenfible, as we have no clear idea 

of it, as it does not manifeſt itſelf but by its effects; and laſtly, 

becauſe by it all things are performed in the univerſe. 

He is not an a: heiſt, who ſays, on the contrary, that motion 


is not God: becauſe, motion 18 not a Being, but a mode OFC 


Being. 


They are not atheiſts * ho maintain that motion is eſſential | 


to matter, and regard it as the inviſible and motive force that 
ſpreads itſelf through all its parts. Do we ſee the flars con- 


tinually changing their places, and rolling perpetually round 


their centre: do we ſee all bodies geſtroyed and reproduced 


inceſſantly, under different forms; in ſhort, do we ſee nature in 


an eternal fermentation and diſſolution? Who then can deny, 
that motion is, like extenſion, inherent in bodies, and that 


motion is not the cauſe of what is? In fact, ſays Mr. Hume, if 


we always give the names cf cauſe and effect to the concomi- 


tance of two facts, aud that wherever there are bodies, there 


is motion; we ought then to regard motion as the univerſal 


- ſoul of matter, and the divinity that alone penetrates its ſub- 


ſtance. But are the philoſophers of this laſt opinion atheiſts? 
Jo: they equally acknowledge an unkrown force in the uni- 
verſe, Are even thoſe who have no ideas of God, atheiſts ? 


No; becauſe then all men would be ſo: becauſe no one has a 


clear idea of the Divinity: becauſe in this caſe every obſcure 


idea is equal to none, and laſtly, to acknowledge the incom- 


prehenſibility of God, is, as M. Robinet proves, to ſay by a 
different turn of expreſſion, that we have no idea of him. 


29. (p. 204.) Man, to be bappy, muit have defires, ſuch as 


employ him, and ſuch whoie objects his labour or his talents 
can procure him. Among the defires of this ſort, the moſt 


proper to keep him from diſguſt is that of glory. This 


 iprings up equally in all countries. It ſometimes happens, 


that the learch after glory expoſes a man to tco much dan- 


ger: what rational motive can excite him to the purſzie 
ef it in a kingdom where they perſecute ſuch men as Voltaire, 
Monteſquien, &c. If France, ſay the Engliſh, be reckoned 


_ a delicious country, i is for thoſe that ale rich, and do not 


think, 
Vor. I. R | 30. (p; 7260 
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30. (p. 200.) Far from condemning a ſyſtematie ſpirit, Jad- 
mire it in great men. It is to the efforts made to deſtroy or de- 
fend thoſe ſyſtems that we doubtleſs owe an infinity of diſco— 
veries. 

Let men therefore continue to explain, by a fingle principle, 
if it be poſſible, all the phyſical phenomena in nature: but be 
continuslly on their guard againſt thoſe principles; let them 

be conſidered merely as one of the different keys we may 
ſucceſſiveiy try, that we may at laſt find that which ſhell open 
the ſanctuary of nature. But above all, let us not confound 
tales wich ſyſtems; the latter muſt be ſupported by a great, 


number of facts. It is theſe alone that ſhould be taught in the 
public ſchools: provided however that we do not ſtill maintain 
them to be true, a hundred years after e has proved 


them to be falſe. 


31. (p. 208.) Whence comes it, it was fald tos tei car- 


dial, that there have been in all times prieſts, religions, and ſor- 


cerers? Becauſe, he replied, there have aiways been bees and 


hornets, labourers and idlers, knaves and dupes. 


32. (ibid.) Without examining if it be the intereſt of thepob: 5 
hie to admit the doctrine of the immortolity of the ſoul, I ſhall 


obſerve chat at leaſt this dogma has not always been politically 
regarded as uſeful. It took its riſe in the ſchools of Plato; 
but Ptolemy Philedelphus, king of Egypt, thought it ſo dan- 


gerous, that he dards it to be Preached in his dominions 9 


pain of death. 
33 (p. 213. ) It is known that the ancient Druide were ani- 


mated with the ſame ſpirit as the Popiſh prieſts now are; that 


they had, before them, invented excommunication ; that like 
them they would command over people and kings; and that 
they pretended to have, like the inquiſitors, the power of life 
and death, among all nations where they were eſtabliſhed. 


34. (p- 216.) I one day attended on a repreſentation the cler- 


y of a German court made to their prince: I bore the mar- 
vellous ring, which makes men ſay and write, not what they } 


would have others hear and read, but what they really think. 
Without the virtue of my ring, I ſhould doubtleſs never have 
heard or read the following diſcourſe. 


When the clergy thought they had convinced the prince that 


religion was loſt in his dominions; thatdebauchery and impiety ; 


boldly ſtalked abroad; that the 1 days were profaned by la. 


bour : 
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pour; that the I: berty of the preſs ſhook the foundations of his 
tarone and of the altars, and that in conſequence the bilkops en- 


joined the ſovereign to arm the laws again che liberty of 


thought, to protect the church and deſiroy its enemies: the 
following were the words J ſcemed to bear in that adreſs. 
Prince, your clergy are rich and powerful, and would be 
de ſtil! more ſo. It is not the loſs of moi rality and religon, but 
py that of their authority,they deplore, They defire to have the 
* greateſt authority, and your people are without reſpeR for the 
« ſacerdotal power. We therefore declare them to be impious; 
« we exhort you to reanimate their piety, and for that purpoſe 
« to give your clergy more authority over them, The mo: 
ment choſen to accuſe the people, and irritate you againſt 


« them, is not perhaps the moſt favourable, Your ſoldiers 


«« have never been ſo brave, your artiſans more induſtrious, 


your Citizens more zealous for the public welfare, and con- 


ſequently more virtuous, They will tell you, without doubt, 
« that the people moſt immediately vis cl to the clergy, that 
«© the modern Romans have neither the fame valour, nor the 


6: ſame love for their country, nor conſequently the ſame vir- 


« tue. They will add, perhaps, that Spain and Portugal, 
„ where the clergy command fo ee are ruined and 
e laid waſte by ignorance, ſloth, and ſuperſtition; and, in 

«+ ſhort, that among all nations, they who are generally ho- 


„ noured and reſpected, are thoſe ſame enlightened people to 


« whom the Catholic ebüren will 8 give the name of 1 im- 
60 pious. | 
„ Let your ears, O Prince, be for ever cloſed againſt ſuch re- 
« preſentations ; that, in concert with your clergy, you may 


« ſpread darkneſs over your dominions, and know that 2 


people ſkilful, rich, and without ſaperſticion, are; in the eyes 
« of the prieſt, a people without morals, Is it, in fact, the rich 
and induſtrious citizen, who has for example; all the reſpect 
6 for the virtue of continence that it deſerves ? 

elt is, they will lay, 1 in this reſpect with the preſent age, as 
„ with thoſe that are paſt, Charlemagne, created a ſajat for 
„ [iberality toward the prieſthood, loved women as well ag 
Francis I. and Henry VIII. Henry III. king of France, 
e had a taſte leſs decent. Henry IV. Elizabeth, Lewis XIV. 
and queen Anne cateſſed their miſtreſſes, or their lovers, with 


41 che ſa me hands with which they laid their enemies in the 


R 2 | duſt. 
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« duſt, They will add, that the monks themſelves have al- 
d moſt always enjoyed in ſecret forbidden pleaſures; and in 


* ſhort, that without changing the natural conſtitutions of the 
„inhabitants, it is very difficult to keep them from that damn— 
« able diſpoſition that carries them towerd women. There i> 
% however one method to prevent it, and that is to make them 
poor. It is not from a ſound aud well fed body that the de- 
% mon of the fleſh can be driven : it is to be effected ny by 
« prayer and falling, | | 

«« That,. by the example of ſome of your neighbours, 1 your 
« majeſty therefore will permit us to firip your ſubjects of all 


„ hen ſaperfluities, to tithe their lands, to pillage their pro- 


« perty, and to keep them in the ſtricteſt neceſſity, If, touched 


by theſe pious remonſtrances, your. majeſty ſhall regard our 


s prayers, may benedictions pour down upon you! No praiſe 
can equal ſo meritorious an action. But in an age when cor- 


„ ruption infects al! minds, when impiety hardens every heart. 
* may we hope that your majeſty and your miniſters will 
adopt a counſel ſo ſalutary, a method ſo eaſy to ſecure the 


c continence of your ſubjects ? 
„Wich regard to the profanation of holidays, our remon- 


e ſtrances may again appear abſurd, The man who Jabours 


c ON Sundays and holidays does not get drunk, or run after 
«« women ; he injures no one, he ſerves his country and his fa. 


« mily, and augments tbe commerce of his nation. 


Of two ſtates equally numerous and powerful, let one of 


% them make, as in Spain, 139 holidays in the year, and 


«« ſometimes the day after; and the other, on the contrary, |} 
« keep no ſaints days, the latter of theſe people will have do 


or 90 days of labour more than the other, and can furniſh 


the articles of its commerce at a lower price: its lands will 
c he better cultivated, its harveſt more abundant, and the ba- 


ei lance of trade will be in its favour, The latter therefore, be- 


TT ing more rich and powerful than the former, may one day 
0 give it laws. There is nothing in common between the na- 


2 tional intereſt and that of the clergy. The prieſt, ſolely jealous 


of command, what would he do? Contract the mind of the 
4 prince, and extinguiſh in him even the lights of nature. A 
*« nation governed by ſuch a prince will, ſooner or later, be- 
come a prey to ſome neighbour more 1 50 1 more learned, and 


© leſs ſuperſtitious, 80 that the grandeur of the Catholic cler- 


87 


oY 
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y is always deſtructive of the grandeur of a ſtate. Do the 
cc 428 declaim againſt the profanetion of holidays? Be nor 
c deceived, it is not the love of God, but that of their autho- 
s rity, by Which they are influenced. We learn from expe- 
% rience, that the leſs a man frequents the temples, the leſs 
6 reſpect he has for their miniſters, and the leſs authority thoſe 
« miniſters have over him. Now if power be the ruling paſ- 

ſion of a prieſt, it is of little conſequence to him whether 2 
46 holiday be to the labourer a day of debauch; 


whether, on 
cc 


going from the temple, he run after wenches and frequent 
publi c houſes, and pas the remainder of the day in ebriety. 


T'he more fins, the more expiations and offerings - the more 
4 ich 


66 


67 


* 


« of men ? To be ſtupid and wicked, 


« what we are reproached by the impious. 
4 


* 


A 


1 


e the law, and renders religion ridiculous, believe it not. 


« and 1 ingenious author of the Eagliſb Try. ſligalor, t that truth is 


c proof againſt ridicule, and that xi idicule is the touchſtone of 
truth. A ridicule caſt on a demonſtration i is itze mud thrown 
'C£L 


«© comes, and the ſpot diſappeers, 


To agree that a religion 
6c 


cannot ſtand againſt ridicule, is to allow it to be falſe 
not the Catholic church repeat inceffantly that the gates of 
« hell ſhall never prevail againſt it? 


not religion. Ridicule may weaken 
40 


66 


Ves; but prieſis are 


their authority, and 


fetter their ambition; they therefore conſtantly cry out 
1 


ec 


forbid your ſubjeAs the practice of writing and thinking, 
that you may deprive them in this reſpec of the privileges 
of men, and ee the mouth of every one that 
« can inſtruct mankind, . 
__ «© If ſo many demands appear ingiereel, and that, jealous of 
the happineſs of your people, you would, Sire, rule over in- 
<< telligent inhabitants only, know, that the ſame conduct 
<« that will render you dear to your ſubjects, and reſpectable to 
4.6 ſtrangers, will be imputed to you as a crime by your clergy. 
& Dread the Vengeance of a powerful body, and for the future 
R 3 


6 re- 


iches and power is acquired by the prieſt. What is the in- 
tereſt of the church? "To multiply vices? What does it aſk 


* Behold, Sire, with 


With regard tothe 
liberty of the preſs, if your clergy riſe up ſo violently againſt 


it, if they tell you inceſſantly that it ſaps the foundation of 


It is not that your c. Brgy. do not perceive, with the ſolid 


22ainlt marble: it foils it for a moment, it dries z the rain 


Does: 


againſt the liberty of the preſs, and entreat your majeſty to 


22 ˖ ˖ ˖ — — — — 
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Fr 


man reaſon. 
of men in ſociety, obliged them, as I have already ſaid, to 
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cc reſign to them your ſword ; it is then that, aired of the piety 
<6 of you Ar people, the 15 acerdot: al p Fe Wer may again: aſſume C Ver 

© them 3:5 ancient ae , fre from day to day that authority 

« 1nc:2a{z;. aud at laſt make u 1e of it to bring you into lub- 
+ Jecti on. 


« We deſire the more earneftly that your majeſty would re. 
40 gard our ſ:oplication, and: authorize our demand, as it will 
« deliver us ft na ſectet inquietude, that is z ot without foun- 


„ dation Quakers may eſtabliſ themſelves in your domini— 
ns they may propoſe to communicate, gratis, to the cities, 


towns, and vil:ages, all inf frudtion, moral and religious, that 
e js neceſlary; they might moreover form certain companies of 
wy finance, = might undertake this enterprize of inſtruction at 

4a diſcount, and furviſh it ill cheaper and cheaper, Who | 


« can ſay whether the magiſtrates might not then take it in 


c“ their heads to ſeize on our revenues, and employ them to 


-*6 ile! Marge a part of the national debt, and by that mean make 
« your r ration the moſt reſpedable in . Now it is of 
little conſequence to us, Sire, whether your people be happy 


« and reſp-Gabie, but is of great es nga that the ſacerdo- 
« tal body be ri h and powerful.“ | 
This is w ha the repreſentat ons of the clergy ſeemed to me 
to contain. IHHall not weary myſelf with conſe ering the 
addreſs, the artifice with which the prieſis have in al! countries 
continually aſked in the name of 1 the power and riches 
of the carth. I admire the confidence they have always had i in 
the weakneſs of the people, and ef pecially: men in power, 
But: What moſt of ail ſurpriſe: me is, (when I reflect on the ages 
of ignorance,) t& fin that in this T6ſpeet molt e have + 
always been Gut of the power cf the clur gy. | 
38. (p. 217 There are (ome who ſay that at the moment of 
our birth God engiaves on our hearts kt! tne precepts of the natu- 


ral law, Ex» erience proves he contrary, If God is to be re- 


garded as the author of the laws of nature, it is as being the 
author of corporcal ſenſibility, which 1 18 the mother of hu- 


This fort of ſenfibijit v, at the time of the union 


ike among „ conventions and lawe, the aſſemblage 
of which compeſe: what is called the laws ef nature. But have 
thoſe laws been tl.c ſame among different nations? No: their 


g7£a;er « or . Perser en Was always! in proportion to the pro- 


ret 


e 
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greſs of the human mind; to the greater or leſs extent of know- 
ledge that ſocieties vcquited, ot what was uſeful or prejudicial ; 
and' this knowledge bas been in all nations the produce of 
time, experience, and reflection. 

To make us ſee in God the 1 mmediate author of the laws of 
nature, and conſequently of all juſtice, ought the theologians 
to admit him to have paſſions, ſuch as love, or vengeance ? 

Ought they to repreſent him as a Being ſuſceptible of predi- 2 
lection; in ſhort, as an aſſemblage of incoherent qualities? Is | 
it in ſuch a God that we can diſcern the author of juſtice ? Can 
we thus endeavour to reconcile irteconcileables, and confound _ 
truth with falſhood, without perceiving the impoſſibility af 
ſuch a connection? It is time chat men, deaf to theological 

contradifions, liſten to nothing but the doctrines of wiſdom : 
for, St. Paul ſays, „It is high time to awake out of lep; 1 
the night (of ignerance) is far ſpent, the day eee EO. E 
„ hand; let us therefore put on the armour of light,“ to deſtroy 
the phantoms of Jaiknels: and ſor that purpoſe let us reſtore to 
men their patural liberty, and the free 8xerciſe of reaſon, 

36. (p. 218.) Can it be, that among almoſt all nations the 
idea Of ſanctity is annexed. to the chlervance of a ritual cere- 

mony, an ablution, &c. Can men be ſtill ignorant that the 

only citizens conſtantly virtuous and humane, are thoſe that are 

happy in their charafter, In fact, who among the devout are 
the moſt eſtimable ? They that, full of confidence in God, for- 

get there is a hell. Who, on the contrary, among the fame 
devout are the moſt odious and inkuman They that, timid, 1 

diſcontented, and unhappy, ſee hell continually open before | "3 
them. Vhy are the devout in general the torment of their 

| dwellings, rallipg inceſlantly at "their ſervants, and making 
themſelves hateful.? Becauſe, having the idea of the devil be- 
fore them, and fearing perpetually to be carried away by him, 
their fear and tbeir unhappineſs render them malignant. If 
youth be in general more virtuous and more humane than age, 
it is becauſe, having more cefires and more health, they are 
more happy. Nature did wiſcly, ſaid an Engliſhman, to limit 4 
the life of man to 80 or 190 years, If heaven had prolonged te 
his old age he would have become too wicked, Th 
37. (p. 221.) If in Tartary, under the name of Dalai Lama, 1 
the grand pontiff be immortal; in Italy, under the name of 155 
o £ their pontiff is infallible. If in the country of tbe hs 
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Nongales the vicar of the grand Lama receive the title of Ku- 
tuchta, that is vicar of the living God, in Europe the Pope 
bears the ſame title. At Bagdat, in TREO at Japan, if with 


a deſign to debaſe and ſubdue their kings, the pontiffs, under 


the rame of caliphs, lama, and dairo, have made emperors 
kiſs their feet; and if theſe pontiffs, when mounted on a mule, 


5 have obliged the emperors to take the bridle and lead tbem 


tarovgh the ſtreets : has not the pope exacted the ſame ſer- 


vility from the monarchs of the Weſt ? The pontiffs in every 


country have therefore made the ſame pretenſions, and the 
princes the ſame ſubmiſſion. 

If the deputies for the office of cal! pb have made human 
blood to ſtream in the Eaſt, the dif pk ior the papacy have in 


like manner made it ſtream 1 in the Weſt. Six popes have aſ- 
ſaſſinated their predeceſſors, and Ca themſelves in their 
place. The popes, ſays e were not then men but 


monſters. 
Have we not every where f cen the name of onhodex given to 
the ftrongett religion, and that of hereſy to the weakeſt ? Every 


where has the tant power been produive of fanaticiſm, | 


and fanaticiſm of murder, Every where have men ſuffered 
themſelves to be burned for theoJooical abſurdities, and given | 
in this manner equal proofs of obitinacy a ad cgurege. | 

But it is not in religious affairs voy: that men have every 


where ſhewed themiſ- elves to be the ſame the ſame reſemblance _ 
is to be found among them when ſome >: ange in their habits 
and cuſtoms has been in agitation, The Mantchoux Tartars, 


who conquered the Chineſe, Would have cut off their hair; but 
the latter broke their fetters, routed the terrible Mantchoux, 
and triumphed over their conquerors, The czar would ſhave 
the Ruſſians, and they revolted. The king of E,gland would 
make the Highlanders wear brecches, and they roſe in arms. 
In the Eaſt and the Weſt the people are therefore every where the 
fame, and every where the ſame cauſes bare raiſed up and 
pulled down empites. 
At the time of the conqueſt of China, what was the prince 
that occupied the throne ? A weak wretch, an idol, whom they 


dared not inform of the bad ſtate of his affairs, and to whom 1 in- 


cenſe was continually offered by bis favourites, while he was 
ſolely ſurrounded by intriguing courtiers, without judgment, 
without knowledge, and without courage. Who commanded 
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over the empires of the Eaſt and Weſt, when Rome and Con- 
ſtantinople were taken and plundered by Alaric and Mahomet 
the ſecond ? Princes of the ſame ſort. Such perhaps was the 
ſtate of France in the old age of Lewis XIV. when it was 
| beaten on every ſide. 

N appears that men are every where the ſame from the dege- 
neracy and ignorance into which every people ſucceſſively fall, 
according to the intereſt their government has to degrade then. 
If a miniſter be weak, and fear that the people will open their 
eyes, and diſcover his incapacity, he keeps them faſt cloſed, 
and the ſtupidity of the people is then not the effect of a phy 


ſical, but a moral cauſe. 
Does not a cauſe of the ſame kind animate with the ſame "FR 
rit thoſe hom chance has brought up to the ſame employ- 


ments ? What js in Spain, Germany, and even in England the 


firſt care o the man in place? To enrich him ſelf. The public 8 
5 weliarc holds the ſecond place only. 
Tf in the inferior offices of government almoſt all men have 
the ſame ſupercilious behaviour, and the ſame incapacity for 
adminiſtration; to what is it to be attributed? To a deſect in 
their organiſation! ? No: but to that of their inſtruction. All 
men prafiiſ-d in the finefle of chicanery, and accuſtomed to 
judge only by precedent, remount with difficulty to the. firſt 
principles of laws; £9. extend the N and contract the 
e 
In the mind, as in the body, thoſe parts only: are 3 chat 
are exerciſed: the legs of chairmen and the arms of labourers 
make this evident. If the muſcles of reaſon in the men of the 
law are commonly weak, it is becauſe they have little exerciſe, 
Facts without number prove that men are every where cfſen- 
tially the ſame; that the difference of climate has no ſenſible 
influence over their minds, and even very little over their taſtes. 
The Illinois and the Iceland: ſits by his keg of brandy till 
he has drank it out. In almoſt every country the women have 
the ſame deſire to pleaſe as in France, the ſame taſte for dreſs, 
the ſame care of their beauty, the ſame averſion to the country, 
and the ſame love for the capital, where, conſtantly ſurrovnded 
by a number of admirers, they find themſelves really of more 
importance. 
When we caſt onr eyes over the univerſe, and perceive 
the ſame ambition in all kearts, the ſame ee in all 
minds, 
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| minds: the ſame Cuplicity in all prieſts, the fame coquetry in 
all women, aad the ſame love of riches in all ranks of people, 


now can we doubt but that men all reſembling each other, 
differ only in the diverſity of their inſtruQion : that in every 
country their organs are nearly the ſame, and that they make 


nearly the ſame uſe of them; and that in ſhort the hands of 


tte Indians and Chineſe are, for that reaſon, equally adroit in 


the fabric of ſtuffs as thoſe of the Europeans, Nothing proves 
therefore what is incefſantly repeated, that it is to the differ- 

ence of latitudes we ought to attribute the inequality of 
minds. 


38. (p- - 222) The frauds of the prieſt; re every where the 
ſame ; they are every where anxious to apprepriate the wealth 
ef the laics. The Romiſh church for this ſells a licence for 
relations to marry ; it engages ſor ſo many maſſes, that is for 
ſo many ſix- penny pieces, to deliver every year ſo many fouls out 
ef purgatory, and conſequently to remit them ſo many fins. 


At the Pagnda of Tinagogo, as at Rome, the prieſts for the 


ſame ſums ſell nearly the ſame hopes. 

<0 At Tinagogo, C998 the author of 1 Hilioire general des 
ce Voyages, tom. ix. p. 402.) on the third day aſter a ſacrifice 
e that is made to the new moon in December, they place in fix 
«« Jorgand hand ſome ſtreets an infinity of balances ſuſpended by 


4 hraſs rods; there each devotee, bo obtain the remiſſion of 
% his ſins, gets into one of the ſcales of a balance, and, accord- 


et ing to the different nature of his crimes, puts into the other 
a ſcale different forts of proviſions or monies as a counter poiſe, 


„If his conſcience reproach him with gluttony ard violation 


« of a fat, the counterpoiſe conſiſts of honey, ſugar, eggs, and 
« butter, If he has been guilty of ſenſual pleaſures, he weighs 
« himſelf againſt cotton, teathers, cloth, perfumes, and wine. 
«« Has he been uncharitable? He weighs himſelf againſt pieces 
« of money. Is he idle? The counterpoiſe is wood, rice, coal, 
< cattle, and fruits. Is he, laſtly, proud? He weighs himſelf 
« aoainftdry fin, brooms, cow-dung, ec. Now all that ſerves 
£ for counterpoiſe to tae n d to the prieſts. All 
« theſe ſorts of donations form large piles, Even the poor, 
« who have nothing to give, are not exempt © from: theſe alms, 
„They ofier their * : more than a hundred prieſts fit with 
40 ſciſſars in their hands to cut it off, The hair is alſoformed into 
= Bens 
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de great heaps : more than a thouſand prieſts, ranged in order, 
« form of it cords, braids, rings, bracelets, &c. which the de- 
„ vout ſouls purchaſe, and carry away as precious gages of the 
% fayour of heaven. To form an idea of the ſum to which the 
« alms to the pagoda of Tinagogo only may amount, it will 
% ſuffice, ſays Pinto, the author of this relation, to mention that 
© the ambaſſador having aſked the prieſts at what ſum they 
« eſtimated thoſe alms, they anſwered without heſitation, that 
* only for the hair of the poor they got every year more than a 


hundred thouſand pArdins, that is, ninety chouſand ducats of 


£6 Portugal.“ 
39. (p. 222. Some philoſophers have defined man to be a monkey 


that laughs; others, a rational animal; and others, a credulous ani- 
mal. This animal, they add, is mounted on two legs, has flexible 
fingers, and dextrous hands: he has many wants, and conſe» 
quently great induſtry, He is moreover as vain and proud as 


credulous. He thinks that the whole ſyſtem of nature was 


made for the earth, and the earth made for him. Is not this 
definition or deſcription of man extremely juſt ? 
40. (p. 223.) Every one aſks, what is truth or evidence? 


88 root of the word indicates the idea we ought to annex co 


Evidence is derived from videre, video, | fee. 
„ is to me an evident propoſition? It is a fact, of whoſe 
exiſtence I can convince myſelf by the teſtimony of my ſenſes, 
that never deceive me when | warten them wich the ne- 
ceſſary precaution and attention. 

What is an evident propoſition to the generality of man- 
Kind!? It is, in like manner, a fact of which all may convince 
themſelves by the telimony of their ſenſes, and whole exiſtence 
they may moreover verify every inſtant. Such are theſe two 
facts, two and la mane four 3 the vobole is greater than a part. 

If I pretend, for exam ple, that there is in the north ſea a 
polypus named kraken, and that this polypus is as large as a 


ſmall iſland. This fact, though evident to me, if T.-have ſeen 


and examined it with all the attention neceſſary to convince 
me of its reality, is not even probable to him that has not 
ſeen it; it is more rational in him to doubt my veracity, than to 
. the exiſtence of ſo extraordinary an animal. 

But if after travellers I deſcribe the true form of the build- 
ings In Pekin, this deſcription, evident to thoſe who inhabir 
phem, 15 only more or leis propavi e to others - : fo that the true 
18 
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is not always evident, and the probable is often true. But in 
what dees evidence differ from probability? I have already 
laid, Evidence is a fact that is ſubje& to our ſenſes, and 
« whoſe cxiftence all men may verify every inſtant. As to 
65 probability, i it is founded on conjeQures, on the tellimony of 
* men, and on a hundred proofs of the ſamo kind. Evidence 
«+ 1s afingie point: there are no degrees of evidence. On the 
„ COntrary, there are various degrees of probability according 
4 tothe difference, 1. of the people who aſſert; 2. of the fact 
e afferted.” Five men tell me they have ſeen a bear in the fo- 
reſts of Poland: this fact not being contradicted by any thing, 
is to me very probable. But if not five only, but five hundred 
men ſhould aſſure me they met in the ſame foreſts ghoſts, fai- 


ries, demons, their united evidence would not be to me at all 


probable; for in caſes of this nature, it is more common to 


meet with five hundred JOMEDCErS, than to ſee ſuch pro- 


Ane 
i 2 Let us place kiſs our eyes all the facts from 


the compariſon of which a new truth is to reſult; and let us 


annex clear ideas to the words that are uſed in its demon ftra- 
tion. Nothing can conceal it from our perception; and this 

ruth preſently reduced to a fimple fact, will be conceived by 
every attentive man almoſt as ſoon as propoſed. To what then 
can we aitribute the ſmall progreſs made in che ſciences by 2 
yung man? To two cauſes : 


The ons 45, the want of method in the inſtrutor <2 


The other, the want of ardour and attention in the pupil, 
=, . 27.) The perpetual metamorphoſes of genius into 
g has often made me ſuſpect that all things in nature, of 


. hem 1 prepare and lead to it. Perhaps the perfection of 


oa 


5 and ſciences is leſs. the work of genius than of time and ne- 
fy The aniform progreſs of the ſciences 1 in all countries 
confirm this opinion. In fact, if in all nations, as Mr. Hume 


Ibſerves, zt 75 not till after having wrote well in werſe, that they. 
ome to write avell in proſe, fo conſtant a progreſs of human rea- 


on appears to me the effect of a general ſecret cauſe : it at leaſt 
ſuppoſes an equal aptitude to aogerRanding 1 in all men of all 


ages and countries. 


43. (p. 228.) Since men converſe and diſpute with 100 
ether, they my feel themſelves endowed with the faculty of 


perce:ying 
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perceiving the ſame truths, and conſequently an equal apt; 
tude to underſtanding. Without this conviction, what could 
be more abſurd than the diſputes of politicians and philoſo- 
phers ? To what end ſhould they talk when they cannot un- 
derſtand each other ? But ſince they do, it is evident that the 
obſcurity of a propoſition is never in the things, but in the 

words. So that on this ſubject one of the molt illuſtrious 
Engliſh writers ſays, that if men were agreed about the ſignifi- 
cation of words, they would preſently perceive the ſame truths, 
and all adopt the ſame opinions, See Hume on Liberty and 
Neceſſity, Sect. 8. 

This fact, proved by experience, gives the en to a 
problem propoſed five or fix years ſince by the Academy of 
Berlin, which was, IJ the truths of metapy/ics in general, and the 
firſt principles of natural thelogy and mcrality, are ſuſceptible of the 
ſame evidence as the truths of geemetry, Annex a clear idea to 
the word prebity, and regard it with me as /he pradtice of ations 

»ſeful to our country. What is then to be done to determine 
demonſtratively what actions are virtuous, and what vicious? 
Name thoſe that are uſeful or prejudicial to ſociety. Now in 
general nothing 1 is more eaſy, It is therefore certain, if the 

public good be the object of morality, that its precepts being 
| founded on principles as certain as thoſe of geometry, are like 
the propoſitions of that ſetence, ſuſceptible of the moſt rigorous 

' demonſtration. It is the fame of metaphylics ; which is a rea! 
ſcience, when diſtinguiſhed from that of the ſchools, it is kept 


within the bounds aſſigaed 1 it by the definition of the Wullrvgs 
Mens, 


SE C- 
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Of the general cauſes of the inequality of 
underſtandings, 
CHALTT 
I} hat theſe cauſes are? 


THEY are reducible to two. 
The one is the different ſeries of events, 


circumſtances, and ſituations that attend diffe= 
rent men; (ſeries to which I give the name „f 


chance.) 


The other 18 the deſire more or leſs earneſt 


that they have to inſtruct themſelves. 


Chance is not favourable to all, in preciſely 


the ſame degree ; - 2nd yet it has more ſhare than 
18 imagined | in the diſcoveries with which we ho- 


nour genius. To know all the influence of 


chance let us conſult experience, which will teach 


us that in the arts 1t is to chance we owe almoſt. 


all our diſcoveries. 
In chemiſtry it is to the proceſs in ahi orand 


work that the adepts* owe moſt of their * . 
| theſe ſecrets were not the objects of their ſearch; 


5 Some adepts have ſearched for the philoſopher's ſtone i. 


Geneſis: the eccleſiaſtics alone have found it there. 
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they ought not therefore to be regarded as the 
product of genius. If what I ſay of chemiſtry be 
applied to the different forts of ſciences, it will be 
found that in each of them chance has Sad 
all. Our memory is the chemiſt's crucible. It is 
from the mixture of certain matters thrown into 2 
crucible, without deſign, that ſometimes reſult the 
moſt unexpected and aſtoniſhing effects; and it is 
in like manner from the mixture of certain facts, 
without deſign, in our memory, chat ideas the moſt 
original and moſt ſublime reſult. All the ſeiences 
are equally ſubject to the dominion of chance. 
Its influence is the ſame over all, but does nor 
diſcover itſelf in a manner equally ſtriking. 


CHAP. I, 
: Every new idea is the gift of chance. 


Truth that is entirely unknown cannot be 
the object of my meditation; it may be 
conſidered as diſcovered when I get a glimpſe 

of it. The firſt ſurmiſe is here the ſtroke of ge- 
nius. But to what do I owe the firſt ſurmiſe? 
Is it to my underſtanding ? No : it cannot employ 
itſelf in the ſearch of a truth, of whoſe exiſtence it 

it has not even a conception. This ſurmiſe is 
therefore the effect of a word, a lecture, a conver- 


ſation, 
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ſation “, an accident; in ſhort, ſomethipg to which 


I give the name of chance. Now if we are ins 
debted to chance for our firſt ſurmiſes, and conſe- 
_ quently for our diſcoveries, can we be aſſured that 
we do not alſo owe to it the meaus of extending and 
completing them? 

The fordh of Comus is the moſt proper ſub; ect 


to exemplify my ideas. If this ſyren was for 4 


long time ſhewn at the fair +, without any one's 
oveſing at its mechaniſm, it was becauſe chance 
did not place before the eyes of any one, the objects 


of compariſon from which the diſcovery muſt 


have proceeded. It was more favourable to Co- 

mus. But Why is he not in France reckoned 
among men of great genius? Becauſe his mechan- 
iſm is more curious than uſeful. If it were at- 

tended with a very extenſive advantage, no doubt 
bur public e would have placed Comus 


* It is to the heat of converſation and Gif pute that we fre- 


quently owe the moſt happy ideas. If thoſe ideas once 


eſcaped the memory, are no more repreſented, but loſt without 
recovery; it is becauſe we can ſcarce poſſibly find ourſelves 


twice in preciſely the ſame concourſe of circumſtances that 
gave them birth. Sach ideas therefore ought to be regarded 
as the gifts of chance. 


+ T he fair St. Germains at Parts: it was 00% eabibined | | 
by Comus in London a fer years fince, The conſtruction of this 


machine may be ſeen in the third vilume of my Rational Recrea- 
tions. Whatever utility might have attended this performance, it 


<vould certainly never bade entitled Comus to the appellation 
F a man of genius, os it 7s evidently taken from the Onomatoman- 


tica Magnetica, N by Kircher n his fecond bol De Art. 
" Magnit. printed « at Colegn in 1643 3. 


in 


raug 
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in the rank of the moſt illuſtrious men. He 
would have owed his diſcovery to chance, and the 
title of a man of genius to the 1 importance of that 
diſcovery. 

What follows from this Enſtance | 1 
1. That every new idea is a gift of chance. 
2. If there be ſure methods of forming men of 
= learning and men of underſtanding thets: are none 
for forming men of genius, and . But 
whether we regard g genius as a gift of nature or 
chance, is it not in either caſe the effect of a cauſe : 
independent of ourſelves ? In this caſe, why re- 
gard as a matter of ſo much importance the 
greater or leſs perfection of education? The rea- 
ſon is plain. If genius depend on the greater or 
leſs perfection of the ſenſes, as inſtruction cannot 
change the natural faculties of man, give hearing 
to the deaf, or ſpeech to the dumb“, education. 
is abſolutely uſeleſs. On the contrary, if genius 
be in part the gift of chance, men, after aſſuring 
themſelves by repeated e of the means 
employed by chance in forming great talents, 
may, by making uſe of nearly the ſame means, 
produce nearly the ſame effects, and immenſely in- 
creaſe thoſe great talents. 
Suppoſe, to produce a man of genius, chance | 
ſhould be combined in him with the love of glo- 


* 7 bis is not 505% true ; many ten perſon bau been 
fang ht to Jpak very intelligibly. 
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ry : ſuppoſe again, that a man be born under a go- 


vernment that, far from honouring, degrades ta- 


lents; in this caſe it is evident that a man of ge- 


nius muſt be entirely the work of chance. 


In fact, this man muſt have either lived in the 


world, and owed his love of glory to the eſteem 
that was paid to talents by the particular ſociety 


with which he was connected *, or he muſt have 


lived in retreat, and owed the fame love of glory 
to the ſtudy of hiſtory, and the remembrance of 
the honours anciently paid to virtue and talents ; 
or laſtly, to an ignorance of the contempt his 


fellow-citizens have for each other. 


Suppoſe, on the contrary, that this man be born 
in an age and under a form of government where 


merit is honoured : on this hypotheſis it is evident 


that his love for glory, and his genius, will not be 


the work of chance, but of the very conſtitution 


of the ſtate, and conſequently of his education, on 
which the form of governments has always the 
greateſt influence. 


If we conſider underſtanding and genius as 
leſs the effects of organiſation than chance (1), 
it is certain, as I have already ſaid, that by ob- 


ſerving the means made uſe of by chance in form- 
ing great men, we might, according to this obſer- 


vation, model a plan of education that would, by 


There are ſuch ſocieties s among all nations, even the moſt 


ſtupid, if they be civilized. 
Mo > 


te; 


TO! 
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Increaſing their number in a nation, vaſtly retrench 
the power of this ſame chance, and diminiſh the 
| immenſe ſhare it now has in our inſtruction. 
Yet if it be always to unforeſeen cauſes or inci- 
dents that we owe the firſt ſurmiſe, and conſe- 


quently the diſcovery of every new idea, chance, I 


agree, will ſtill conſtantly preſerve a certain in- 
| fluence over our minds: but this influence has al- 
ſo its bounds: 


Of the limits to be ſet to the power of chance. 


T almoſt all object, coalldered with attention, 


1 did not contain the ſeed of ſome diſcovery : if 
chance did not diſtribute its gifts in a manner 


nearly equal, and did not offer to all, objects of 
compariſon, from whence new and great ideas may 
ariſe, the underſtanding would be almoſt entirely 


the gift of chance. 


ir would be to our education ther we owed 
our knowledge, and to chance that we owed our 


underſtanding, and each one would have more or 
leſs, according as chance had been more or leſs 


favourable to him. Now what does experience 
teach us concerning this matter? That the in- 


equality of underſtandings is leſs the effect of the 


too unequal diſtribution of the gifts of chance, 


S2 than 
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than the indifference with which we receive 
them. | 
The inequality of underſtandings ought there- 
: fore to be regarded principally as the effect of the 
different degree of attention, exerted in obſerving 
the reſemblances and differences, the agreements 
and diſagreements between diverſe objects. Now 
this inequality of attention is in us the neceſſary 
produce of the unequal force of our paſſions. 
There is no man animated with an ardent de- 
fire of glory that does not always diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf, more or leſs, in the art or ſelene he culti- 
vates, It is true, that between two men equally | 
deſirous of becoming illuſtrious, it is chance 
that by preſenting to one of them object of com- 
pariſon from whence reſult the moſt fruitful ideas 
and the moſt impor: tant diſcoveries, determines 
his ſuperiority. Chance, by the influence it al- 
ways has over the choice of objects that offer 
themſelves to us, will therefore always preſerve 
ſome influence over our underſtandings. When 
we confine its power within thoſe narrow limits, 
we do all that is poſſible. To what ever degree 
of perfection the ſcience of education may be 
carried, we muſt never expect to make men of 
genius of all the habitants of a nation; all it 
can do is to increaſe them, and to make the greateſt 
part of them men of Knowledge and diſcernment, 
and this is all that is within its power, It is ſuf- 
fielen to rouſe the attention of a people, and en- 
courage 
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courage them to cultivate a ſcience whoſe perfec- 
tion will procure in general ſo much happineſs to 


humanity, and in particular ſo many advantages 


to the nations by whom it is cultivated. 

A people to whom the public education gave 
genius to a certain number of citizens, and diſ- 
cernment to almoſt all, would be without doubt 


the firſt people in the univerſe, The only and 
ſure method to produce this effect is early to ha- 


bituate children to the fatigue of attention. 


The ſeeds of diſcoveries preſented to us s by 


chance will remain barren, if attention do not 


render them fruitful. The ſcarcity of attention 


is the cauſe of that of genius. But what muſt be 
done to force men to application? Inſpire them 
with the paſſions of emulation, glory, and the love 
of truth. It is the unequal force of thoſe paſſions 
that we ought to regard in man as the cauſe of 
the en 9 N of their underſtandings. 


—— — — Wa 2 * 
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Of * ſecond cauſe of the inequality of underftand- 
_ ings, 


A LMOST all men are without paſſions, 
without love of glory (2): and far from ex- 
citing in them this deſire, moſt governments, by a 
mean and falſe policy ( 3) endeavour an the con- 
trary to extinguiſh it ; therefore, indifferent to 
glory, the people ks little account of public 
| eſteem, and little efforts to deſerve . 

1 fee among the greateſt part of mankind none 
but oreedy men of commerce. If they fit out a 
ſhip, it is not with the hope to give their name to 
| ſome new country. Solely ſenſible to the love of 
gain, all they fear is leſt their veſſel ſhould depart 

from the frequented tracts; now thoſe tracts lead not 
to diſcoveries. If the ſhip by chance, or a tempeſt, | 
be carried to an unknown land, the pilot com- 
pelled to ſtop there, makes no inquiry either con- 
cerniog the country or the habitants ; he takes in 


water, ſets ſail, and hurries to another coaſt, to ex- 

: change his merchandize : returned at laſt to his 
own port, he unloads, fills the warehouſes of his 

owners with commodities, but brings back no diſ- 
koyeries. | 


There 
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There are but few ſuch men as Columbus“. 
They who now launch forth on the vaſt ocean 
are ſolely anxious for honours, employ ments, 
wealth, and power : few embark to make dif- 
coveries of new ſcience. How then can we won 
der that ſuch diſcoveries are rare? 

Truths are ſown by the hand of Heaven, here 
and there, in an obſcure and pathleſs foreſt; a a 
road bounds that foreſt ; it is frequented by an in- 
finity of travellers, among whom are ſome curious 
men, whom even the thickneſs and obſcurity of 
the wood inſpires with a deſire to penetrate it. 
They enter, but embarraſſed by the trees, and 

torn by the briars, they are diſguſted with the en- 
trance, abandon the enterprize, and regain the 
| beaten path. Others, but their number is ſmall, 
animated, not by a vague curioſity, but an ardent 
and conſtant deſire of glory, pierce into the thick- 
_ eſt part of the foreſt, paſs the dangerous bogs, 
nor ceaſe their courſe till chance prefencs them 
with the diſcovery of ſome truth, more or leſs 
important, That diſcovery made, they turn their 

ſteps, and make a path from that truth to the 
high road, which every traveller then perceives as 
he paſſes by, becauſe all that have eyes may ſee 


It would have been much for the honour of Spain, and much 
For the intereſt of humanity, if /uch a man as Columbus had newer 
 exiſled. What did Spain get by his di/covery ? Wealth: and 
what did it loſe? Every title to juſtice and humanity ; and entailed 
_ a horrid, detęſtable, indelible al ene on the name ff Spaniard ard 

( briſtian. 


8 it; 
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; and nothing is wanting to the diſcovery but an 


cs defire to ſearch it out, and the potience ne- 
ceſſary to find it. 


Does a man, anxious for a great name, ſet, him- 


= 8 


ſelf in the purſuit of an important truth? Ile 


ſhould arm himſelf with the patience of a hunter. 


It is the ſame with the philoſopher as with the 


Indian : the leaſt movement of the latter ſeparates 


him from his game, and the leaſt inattention of the 
former carries him away from the truth, Now 


nothing is more painful than to keep the body 
or the mind ſor a long time in the ſame immo- 


| bility or attention: it is the conſequence of a_ 


ſtrong paſſion, In the Indian it is the neceſſity 


of eating, in the philoſopher the mens of olory, 


That produces this effect. 


But what is this deſire of glory ? ? Even the de- 
fire of pleaſure. So that in every country where 


glory ceaſes to be the repreſentative of pleaſure, the 


citizen is indifferent to glory, and the country is 


ſterile in men of genius and diſcoveries. There is 
no nation however that does not' from time to 


time produce illuſtrious -men ; becauſe there is 


none where ſome individual is not to be found, who, 


ſtruck, as J have ſaid, with the eulogies Javiſhed 
in hiſtory on talents, does not deſire to merit 


the ſame applauſe, and does not ſet himſelf for 


that purpoſe in ſearch of ſome new truth, If he 


obtain the object of his inquiry, and accompliſh 


his diſcovery, he is elated with the acquiſition, | 


and 
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and carries it about his country in triumph. But 


what is his ſurprize, when, from the indifference 
with which mankind receive it, he finds at length 
the little conſequence with which they regard it, 


Then convinced, that in exchange for the la- 
bour and anxiety the ſearch of truth demands, he 


ſhall receive but little renown, and much perſecu- 


tion, his courage fails; he becomes diſguſted, 
no longer purſues new diſcoveries, but delivers 
himſelf up to indolence, and ſtops ſhort in the 


midſt of his career. 


Our attention is fugitive: ſtrong paſſions are 
neceſſary to keep it red. A man for amuſement 


will calculate a page of figures, but he will not 
calculate a volume, unleſs urged to it by the pow- 


erful motive of glory or wealth. Thoſe are the 
paſſions that put in action that equal aptitude 
men have to underſtanding: without them 
that aptitude is in us no more than a lifeleſs 


power. 


What, once ING is the underſtanding or 


judgment? The knowledge of the true relations 


that a certain number of objects have to each 
other, and to ourſelves. To what do we owe 


this knowledge? To meditation and the compa- 


riſon of objects? But what does this compariſon 
ſuppoſe? An intereſt, more or leſs ardent, to com- 

pare them. The underſtanding is therefore in us 
the produce of that intereſt, and not of the greater 


or leſs perfection of the ſenſes. 
But, 
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But, it will be ſaid, if the ſtrength of our con- 
ſtitution determines that of our deſires ; if man 
owes his genius to his paſſions, and his paſſions to 


his temperament, on this ſuppoſition, genius will 


ſtill be in us the effect of organiſation, and conſe- 
quently the gift of nature. 


It is to the diſcuſſion of this point that this in- 


portant queſtion is now reduced: it is on the ex- 


amination of this fact that its complete ſolution 


0 ts: 


NOTES, 


1. (page 53-1 Have known the ſtupidity and wickedneſs 


of theologians : every thing is to be feared 


from them. I am therefore forced to renew, from time to time, 
the ſame profeiſion of faith, and to repeat that I do not con- 


ſider chance as a being; that I do not make a God of it; and 


that by this word I only mean, @ ſeries of effes, of which aue do 
not perceive the cauſes. It is in this ſenſe that they ſay of 
chance, it determines ile dice; yet all the world knows, that the 


manner of ſhazing the box and throwing the dies is the cauſe 


aps 3 turns up and not 6. 


(p- 262,) Let thoughtleſs. men declaim inceſſantly 


00 the paſſions. We learn however from experience that 


there is no great artiſt, nor great general, nor great miniſter, 
nor great poet or philoſopher without them. Philoſophy, as 
the etymology of the word proves, confiſts in the love and 
| ſearch after wiſdom. Now all love is a paſſion : it is therefore 


the paſſions that have ſupported in their labours, Newton, 


| Locke, Bayle, &, Their diſcoveries were the price of their 
| meditations. Theſe diſcoveries ſuppoſe a lively, conſtant, aſſi- 


duous purſuit of the truth, and that purſuit a paſſion, 
He 1s not a philoſopher who, indifferent to truth or falſe. 
hood, delivers himſelf up to that apathy, to that pretended phi. 


loſophical repoſe, which holds the mind in a ſtate of inſenſi- 


bility, and retards its progreſs toward the truth. That this 
ſtate is eaſy, free from envy and the fury of bigots, and conſe. 


quently that the ſlothful may call himſelf prudent, I allow, but 
not that he call himſelf a philoſopher. What company is moſt 


dangerous to youth? That of thoſe prudent and diſcreet men; 
and who are the more ſure to ſtifle in youth every kind of emy. 


lation, as they point out to him in ignorance a ſecurity from 


perſecution: and conſequently the happineſs of ination. 
Among the apoſtles of idleneſs there are fometimes men of 

wuch underſtanding ; but theſe are they who owe their indo- 

lence to the diſguſts and chagrin met with in their ſearch after 


truth. The greateſt part of the reſt are men of mediocrity, 


"who | 
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who would have all men be the ſame. It is envy that makes 
them preach up idleneſs. 


What is to be done to eſcape the ſeduQion of their reaſon- 


| ing? Suſpect its ſincerity. Remember that an intereſt, either 
mean or noble, always makes men argue: that all ſuperiority 
of underſtanding is diſguſtful to him who diſdains glory, and 
wraps himſelf up in what is called a philoſophical indolence; 
and that ſuch a man has always an intereſt in ſtifling in the 


Hearts of others an emulation that would give him too many ſu- 


periors. 


3. (p 262.) The aim of the denten part of deſpotic princes 
is to reign over ſlaves, and to change each man into an auto- 
maton. Theſe deſpots, ſeduced by the intereſt of the preſent 


moment, forget that the imbecillity of the ſubjects announces 


the fall of monarchs ; that it is deſtructive to their empire, and 


in ſhort, that it is on the whole more eaſy to . an en-. 
ligtened people, than ſuch as are ſtopid. 


8 E C- 
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SECTION W. 


Men commonly well organiſed are all ſuſ- 


ceptible of the ſame degree of paſſion : : 


the inequality of their capacities is always 
the effect of the difference of ſituation in 


which chance has placed them. The ori- 
ginal character of each man, (as Paſcal has 


_ obſerved), is nothing but the produce of 
his firſt habits, . 


cu 4 1 


of the little influence organiſation and temperament 


have on the paſſions and characters of men. 


of life, he enters it without ideas and without 


: paſſions. ; The only want he feels is that of hun- 5 


ger. It is not therefore in the cradle that we re- 
ceive the paſſions of pride, avarice, ambition, the 
deſire of eſteem and of glory. Thoſe factitious 
F *, generated 1 in the boſoms of towns and 


In Rerspe, to the number of Alone paſions we way add 


jealouſy. Men are there jealous becauſe they are vain. Va- 


nity makes a part of almoſt all the principal European amours : 


it is not ſo in Aſia jealouſy is there the mere effect of corpo- 


real pleaſures. It is known by experience, that the more the 


deſires of the fultanas are reſtrained, the more ardent they be- 
2 | came, 1 


\ T the moment the child is delivered from the 
womb of its mother, and opens the gates 
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cities, ſuppoſe conventions and laws already 
eſtabliſhed among men, and conſequently their 
union in ſociety. Such paſſions would be there- 
fore unknown to him that vas borne by a tempeſt 
at the moment of his birth to a deſert coaſt, and 
like Romulus nouriſhed by a wolf; and to him 
whom ſome fairy ſtole in the night from his cradle, 
and placed in one of thoſe ſolitary enchanted 
caſtles where formerly dwelt ſo many knights and 
princeſſes. Now if we are born without paſſions, 
we are alſo born without character. The love of 
glory produced in us, is an acquiſition, and conſe- 
| quently the effect of inſtruction. But does not 
nature endow us, in the moſt early infancy, with 
the ſort of organiſation proper to form in us 
ſuch or ſuch a "charter i On what is this con- 
jecture founded? Has it been remarked that a cer 
lain diſpoſition in the nerves, the Huids, 
muſcles, conſtantly produces the ſame manner 5 
thinking; that nature retrenches certain fibres of 
the brain from one, to give them to another; and 
conſequently always inſpires the latter with a 
lively deſire of glory? On the ſuppoſition that 
characters are the effect of organiſation, what can 
education do? Can the moral change the corpo- 
real diſpoſition? Can the moſt juſt maxim give” 


come, and the more re pleaſure they give and receive, Jealooly, 


daughter of the luxury of ſultans and viſirs, makes them build 
ſeraglios, and 1 their women. 


hearing 
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hearing to the dumb? Can the moſt ſagacious 
leſſons of a preceptor level the back of him that is 


crooked, or ſtraighten the leg of the cripple, or 


encreaſe the ſtature of a pigmy ? What nature 


has done, ſhe alone can undo. The only ſenti— 


ment that is engraved in our hearts in infancy is 


the love of ourſelves: this love, founded on cor- 
poreal ſenſibility, is common to all men; therefore 


however different their education may be, this ſen- 


timent is always the ſame in them; ſo that in all 


countries, and at all times, men have loved, do 
love, and will love themſelves in preference to all 


others. If a man be variable in all other ſentiments, 
it is becauſe all others are the effect of moral cauſes. 


Nov if theſe cauſes be variable, their effects muſt 


| be ſo likewiſe. To eſtabliſh this truth by expe- 


Tience at large, [ ſhall firſt conſult the hiſtory of 


CHAP. 
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CHAP” I 


Of the alterations that have Jappmned in the cha- 


radlers of nations, and of the cauſes by which 
they were e 


AC nation has its particular manner of 
ſeeing and feeling, which forms its cha- 
racter: and in every nation its character either 
changes on a ſudden, or alters by degrees, ac- 


cording to the ſudden or inſenſible alterations in 
the form of its government, and e of 


: its public education®. 


That of the French, which kus been for a 
| Jong time regarded as gay, was not always fo. 
The emperor Julian ſays of the Pariſians, I 


© like them, becauſe their character, like mine, is 
& auſtere and ſerious (1). py 

The characters of nations therefore change 
but at what period is the alteration moſt percep- 
tible? At the moment of revolution, when a peo- 
ple paſs on a ſudden from liberty to ſlavery. 


Then from bold and haughty they become weak 


and puſillanimous: they dare not look on the man 


in office: they are inthralled, and it is of little 
conſequence by whom they are inthralled. This 


dejected people ſay, like the als in the fable, 


be form of government under which we live always 


makes a part of our education, 


whoever | 


Le 
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tehoever be my maſter, I cannot carry a beavier load. 


As much as a free citizen is zealous for the glory 
of his nation, ſo much is a ſlave indifferent to the 


public welfare. His heart, deprived of activity 
and energy, is without virtue, without ſpirit, and 
without talents; the faculties of his ſoul are ſtu- 


pified ; he becomes indifferent to the arts, com- 


merce, agriculture, &c. It is not for ſervile 


hands, ſay the Engliſh, to till and fertiliſe the 


land. Simonides entered the empire of a deſpotic 
fovereign, and found there no traces of men. A 


free people are courageous, open, humane, and 
loyal (2). A nation of ſlaves are baſe, perfidious, 
malicious, and barbarous : they puſh their cruelty 
to the greateſt exceſs. If the ſevere officer has all 
to fear from the reſentment of the injured ſoldier 
on the day of battle, that of ſedition is in like man- 


ner for the ſlave oppreſſed, the long expected day 
of vengeance ; and he is the more enraged in pro- 
portion as fear has held his fory: the longer re- 
reine e, 

What a ſtriking iu of a ſudden change i in 
| the character of a nation does the Roman kiftory 


preſent us. What people, before the elevation of 


the Cæſars, ſhewed more force, more virtue, more 
love for liberty, and horror for ſlavery? And 
what people, when the throne of the Cæſars was 


* The depoſition of Nabob- Jaffier-Ali-Kan, related in the 
Leyden Gazette of che 23d cf June, 1761, is a a proof of this. 


Vol. 3 | T eſtabliſhed, 
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eſtabliſhed, ſhewed more weakneſs and depra- 
vity? (3) Their baſeneſs diſguſted Tiberius. 


Indifferent to liberty, when Trajan offered it, 


they refuſed it: they diſdained that liberty their 
anceſtors had , purchaſed with ſo much blood, 


All things were then changed in Rome; and that 


determined and grave character which diſtinguiſhed 
its firſt inhabitants, was ſucceeded by that light 
and frivolous diſpoſition with Which Juvenal re- 
Proaches them in his tenth ſatire. 


Let us exemplify this matter by a more recent 
change. Compare the Engliſh of the preſent day 
with thoſe under Henry VIII. Edward VI. Mary, 
and Elizabeth: this people now ſo humane, 
_ indulgent, learned, free, and induſtrious, ſuch. 


lovers of the arts and of philoſophy, were then 


nothing more than a nation of ſlaves, inhuman 
and ſuperſtitious ; without arts and without | in- 


duſtry. 


leſs authority, he is ſure to change their character, 
to enervate their ſouls; to render them timid and 
baſe (4). From that moment, indifferent to 
glory, his ſubjects loſe that character of boldneſs 


and conſtancy proper to ſupport all labours and 
brave all dangers: the weight of arbitrary power 


deſtroys the ſpring of their emulation. 

Does a prince, impatient of contradiction (5) 
give the name of factious to the man of veracity ! 
He ſubſtitutes in his nation the character of falſity 

for 


When a prince uſurps over his people a bound- 
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for that of frankneſs. If in thoſe critical moments 
the prince, giving himſelf up to flatterers, find 
that he is ſurrounded by men void of all merit, 
whom ſhould he blame? Himſelf : for it is he that 
has made them ſuch ” 

Who could believe, when 55 con ders the vvils of: 
ſervitude, that there were ſtill princes mean enough 
to wiſh to reign over ſlaves; and ſtupid enough 

to be ignorant of the fatal changes that deſpotiſm 
produces in the character of their ſubjects? 

What is arbitrary power? The ſeed of calami- 

ties, that ſown in the boſom of a ſtate ſprings up 
to bear the fruit of miſery and devaſtation. Let 
us hear the king of Pruſſia: Nothing is better, ſaid 
he, in a diſcourſe pronounced to the academy of 
Berlin, than an arbitrary government, under princes 
juſt humane, and virtuous : nothing worſe, under the 
common race of kings, Now how many kings are 
there of the latter fort! and how many ſack as 
Titus, Trajan, and Antoninus ? Theſe are the 
thoughts of a great man. What elevation of 
mind, what knowledge does not ſuch a declara- „ 
tion ſuppoſe in a monarch? What in fact a. 
does a deſpotic power announce? Often ruin to 9s 
the deſpot, and always to his poſterity (6). The 
founder of ſuch a power, ſets his kingdom on a 
| ſandy foundation. It is only a tranſient, ill- 7 
judged notion of royalty, that is, of pride, idle- "id 
neſs, or ſome ſimilar paſſion, which prefers 8 
: T 2 the | 5 
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the exerciſe of an unjuſt and cruel deſpo- 


tiſm over wretched ſlaves, to that of a legiti- 
mate and friendly power (7), over a free and 


happy people. Arbitrary power is a thoughtleſs 


child, who continually facrifices the future to the : 


_ preſent, 


The moſt redoubtable enemy of the public "y_ 


fare, is not riot or ſedition, but deſpotiſm (8) : 


changes the character of a nation, and Fes bs 


the worſe : it produces nothing but vices. What- 


ever might be the power of an Indian ſultan, he 
could never form magnanimous ſubjects ; he 
would never find among his ſlaves the virtues of 
free men. Chymiſtry can extract no more 
gold from a mixed body than it includes; and 
the moſt arbitrary power can draw nothing from 


a ſlave but the baſeneſs he contains. 


Experience then proves that the character and 


ſpirit of a people change with the form of govern- 
ment; and that a different government gives by 


turns, to the ſame nation, a character noble or baſe, 


firm or fickle, courageous or cowardly. Men 


therefore are endowed at their birth, either with no 


diſpoſition, or with diſpoſitions to all vices and al] 
virtues; they are therefore nothing more than the 
produce of their education. If the Perſian have 
no idea of liberty, and the favage no idea of ſervi- 
tude, it is the effect of their different inſtruction. 


Why, fay ſtrangers, do we we perceive at once, 
in all the F rench, the ſame ſpirit, and the ſame cha- 
racter, 
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racter, like the ſame phyſiognomy in all Negroes ? 


Becauſe the French do not judge or think for 


themſelves (9), but after the people in power 
Their manner of judging for this reaſon mull 
be ſufficiently uniform. It is with Freachmen as 
with their wives: when they paint themſelves, and 
go to a public ſhow, they all ſeem of the ſame 


complexion. I know that with attention we can 


always diſcover between the characters and under- 
ſtandings of individuals but to do this requires 
time. | 


The ignorance of the French, the iniquity of 


their police, and the influence of their clergy, ren- 
der them in general more like each other than 
men of other countries. Now if ſuch be the in- 
fluence of the form of government on the man- 


ners and character of a people, what alteration in 


the ideas and characters of individuals ought not 


to be produced by the alterations chat happen in 


their fortune and ſituation * 


T1 CHAP. 
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CHAP. Ih 


Of : 'be alterations that appen in the charaders of is in- 
dividuals. 


HAT which occurs in a great and ſtrik- 
ing manner in nations, occurs in little, 
and in a manner leſs ſenſible, in individuals. Al- 
moſt every change in their ſituation produces one 
in their chende A man is ſevere, peeviſh, im- 
perious; menaces and torments his ſlaves, his chil- 
Aren and domeſtics. He loſes himſelf by ans in a 
foreſt, and when night comes on, retires to a ca- 
vern, where he perceives a lion is couching. 
Does this man preſerve his moroſe and quarrel- 
ſome temper? No: he creeps with the utmoſt 
caution into a corner of the den, leſt by the ſmall- 
eſt noiſs- he ſhould rouſe the fury of the beaſt. 
From the den of the natural lion let us tranſ- 
port him to the cavern of a moral lion: let us 
place him in the ſervice of a cruel and deſpotic 
tyrant: mild and moderate in the preſence of his 
mailer, perhaps this os bac become the moſt 


* Manners avith fortunes, humours turn with elimes, 
5 Tenels with bouks, and principles with times. | 3 
| Aſe mens opinions: Scoto now ſhall tell 

Hoa trade increaſes, and the world goes well ; 


Strike off his penſion, by the ſetting Jun, 


Aud Britain, if not Europe, is undone. C: 
54 e ga | | Pops. 


mean 
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mean and cringing of all his ſlaves. But it will 
be ſaid, his character is conſtrained, not altered: 


it is a tree that 1s bent by force, and whoſe natural 


elaſticity will ſoon reſtore it to its former figure. 
But can it be imagined, that after a tree has been 
for ſome years bent into a particular figure, it will 


ever return to 1ts original form ? Whoever ſays 


that men do not eaſily change their characters by 


conſtraint, only ſays that habits long eſtabliſhed 
are not to be deſtroyed in an inſtant. 
The man of ill humour preſerves his character, 


becauſe he has always ſome inferior on whom he 


can exerciſe his ill nature. But let him be kept a 
long time in the preſence of a lion or a tyrant, and 
there is no doubt but a continued reſtraint, 


transformed into a habit, will ſoften his character. 


In general, as long as we are young enough to 
contract new habits, the ſole incurable faults, 
and vices, are thoſe we cannot correct without 
employing means of which morals, laws, or 


cuſtoms do not allow the practice. There is 


| nothing impoſſible to education . Jt mal des the 
bear dance. | 
If we reflect on this ſubject, we pefceive that 
our firſt nature, as Paſcal and experience prove, is 
AGthing elſe than our firſt habit“. 


. If the author of Emilius has denied this maxim, it is be- 


Cauſe he did not rightly comprehend the lenſe of Paſcal. 


14 Man 
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Man is born without ideas and without paſſions, 
but he is born an imitator and docile to example; 
conſequently it is to inſtruction he owes his habits = 
and his character. Now I aſk, why habits 
contracted during a certain time, cannot at length 
be effaced by contrary habits. How many people 
do we ſee change their character with their rank, 
according to the different place they occupy at 
court, and in the miniſtry ; in ſhort, according to 
the change that happens in their ſituation, Why 
does the robber, when tranſported from England 
to America, frequently become honeſt ? Becauſe 
he becomes a man of property, and has land to 
cultivate; in ſhort, "PE his ſituation is 
changed, 7 7 1 
"The officer in the camp is void of compaſſion ; 
accuſtomed to the ſight of blood, he beholds it 
unmoved. But when he returns to London, 
Paris, or Berlin, he returns to the feelings of hu- 
manity. Why ſhould we regard each character as 
the effect of a particular organiſation, when we 
cannot determine what that organiſation is? Why 


ſearch in occult qualities for the cauſe of a moral IF 


phenomenon, which the developement of the 
paſſion of ſelf- love fo clearly and readily explains? 


CHAP. 
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R 
Of ſelf-love. 
| AN is ſenſibl., of bodily pleaſure and pain, 


conſequently he flies from the one, and 


purſues the other; and it is to this conſtant pur- 
| Juit and flight that is given the name : of lelt- 


This ſentiment, the immediate effect of corpo- 


real ſenſibility, and conſequently common to all, i I 
inſeparable from man. As a proof I offer its 


permanence, impoſſibility of deſtruction, or even 


alteration. Of all our ſentiments it is the only 
one that has theſe properties: it is to this we owe 


all our deſires, and all our paſſions; which are 


nothing more in us than the application of telt- 


love to particular objects . 


It is therefore to this ſentiment, diverſly modi- 
fied according to the education we receive, the 


government under which we live, and the different 


ſituations! in which we are placed, that we are to 


* Maes of elf. love the paſ tous wwe may call; 
*7 is real good, or ſteming, moves them all: 
But fince not ery good wwe can divide, 
And reaſon bids us for our own provide; 
Paſſions, tho ſelſiſp, if their means be fair, 
Liſt under reaſon, and deſerve ber care. 
Pore, 
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attribute the amaſing difference in the paſſions and 
characters of men. 

Self-love makes us totally what we are. Why 
are we fo covetous of honours and dignities ? 


| Becauſe we love ourſelves, and deſire our own 
happineſs, and conſequently the power of pro- 


curing it. The love of power, and the means of 


procuring it, is therefore neceſſarily connected in 
man with the love of himſelf (10). Every one 


would command, becauſe every one would in- 


creaſe his felicity, and engage all his fellow- 
citizens to promote it. Now among all the me- 
thods to engage them, the moſt certain is power 
f force. The love of power, founded on that of 


happineſs, 1s therefore the common object of all 


our deſires (11). Thus riches, honour, glory, 
envy, importance, juſtice, virtue, intolerance, in a 
word, all the factitious paſſions“ are in us nothing 


but the love of power, diſguiſed under thoſe dif- 
ferent names. 


Power is the only object of man” $ e To 


prove this, I ſhall ſhew that all the paſſions above 
recited are in us properly nothing more than the 


love of power ; and I conclude from this love be- 


ing common to all, that all are ſuſceptible of the 
deſire of eſteem and glory, and conſequently of the 


fort of paſſion proper to put in action the equal 


All our paſſions are e faQitious, except corporeal wants, 
pains, and pleaſures, 


aptitude 
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aptitude that men, organiſed 1 in the common man- 
ner, have to underſtanding, 


„„ 


Of the love of riches and glory, 


T the head of the cardinal virtues are placed 
force or power: it is the virtue moſt, and 
perhaps the only one really, eſteemed. The por- 


tion of weakneſs is contempt. 


From whence ariſes our diſdain of the Oriental | 
nations, ſome of whom are equal tous in induſtry, 
as is apparent from the fabric of their ſtuffs ; and 
ſeveral of whom ſurpaſs us perhaps in the tal 
virtues ? Do we deſpiſe them merely for the mean- 
neſs with which they bear the cruel and ſhameful 
yoke of tyrannical power ? Such a contempt would 

be juſt : but no; we deſpiſe them as enervate and 
not practiſed in arms. It is therefore force that we 


reſpect (12), and weakneſs that we deſpiſe. The 


love of power however is common to all“; all de- 


fire it; but all do not, like Cæſar and Cromwell, 


aſpire to ſupreme power: few men can conceive 


the deſign, and ſtill fewer are able to execute it. 
. | EE My . 8 92 : | 


* The man without defire, who thinks himſelf perfectly 


happy, muſt be, without doubt, inſenſible to the love of 


power. Are there men of this ſort 7 Yes: but their number 
is too mall to deſerve regar, | 


The 


x 
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The ſort of power generally deſired is that eaſily 
attained. Every one may become rich, and every 
one deſires wealth: for by that we can gratify all 
our appetites, ſuccour the afflicted, and oblige, 


conſequently command, a boundleſs number of 
individuals “, 


Glory, like riches, procures power; and we 
in like manner purſue it. Glory is acquired 


either by arms or eloquence. We know in 
What eſteem eloquence was held at Rome and in 


Greece; it there conducted men to grandeur and 


power. Magna vis & magnum nomen, ſays Cicero, 


ſunt unum et idem. Among thoſe people a great 
name gave great power. The renowned orator 


commanded a number of clients. Now in every 
republic, whoever is followed by a croud of cli- 

ents is always a powerful citizen. The Hercules 
of the Gauls, from whoſe mouth there iſſued an 
infinity of gold threads, was the emblem of the 
moral force of eloquence. But why is that elo- 
quence, formerly ſo reſpected, no longer honoured 


and cultivated, except in England? Becauſe it is 
no where elſe the road to honours. 


* hat nature wants, commodious gold beflows, 
*Tis thus we eat the bread another ſoavs. 

_ Uſeful, T grant, it ſerves what life requires, 
But dreadful too, the dark aſſaſſin hires : 
Trade it may help, ſociety extend ; | 

But lures the pirate, and carr wp; the Friead. 
It raiſes armies in a nation's aid; 
But bribes a ſenate, and the land, betray d. 


Pore, 


The 
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The love of glory, of eſteem, and importance 
is therefore properly nothing more than a diſ- 
guiſed love of power. 

Glory, they ſay, is the miſtreſs of almoſt all 


great men: they purſue her through all dangers; 


to obtain her they brave the labours of war, the 


fatigue of ſtudy, and the reſentment of a thouſand = 
rivals (13). That is, in countries where glory 


gives power; where it is nothing more than an 
empty title, where merit has no real importance, 
the citizen, indifferent about public fame, will 
make few efforts to obtain it. Why is glory re- 


garded as a plant of a republican ſoil, that dege- 


nerating in a deſpotic country, never chrives with. 


remarkable vigour ? Becauſe in glory we in 


reality ſeek nothing but power, and under an ar- 
bitrary government all power vaniſhes before that 
of the deſpot. The man who there paſſes the 
night under arms, or in his ftudy, thinks that he 


is animated by a deſire of public eſteem : but he 


deceives himſelf. Eſteem is only the name he 


gives to the object of his purſuit ; power is the 


thing itſelf, 


From hence I obſerve, that the ſplendor and 


power with which glory is ſometimes ſurrounded, 
and that renders it ſo dear to us, muſt alſo fre- 
quently render us odious to our fellow-citizens, 
and from hence proceeds envy. _ 1 


CHAP. 


5 
5 
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F 
Of envy, 


E RI T, ſays Pope, produces envy, as the 
body produces the ſhadow. Envy infers 
merit as ſmoke does fire. Envy, exaſperated by 
merit, reſpects no place or dignity, not even the 
throne : it equally purſues a Voltaire, a Catinat, 


and a Frederic. It we were frequently to recol- 


le& how far its fury extends, perhaps, terrified by 


the perſecutions that attend the ſteps of a man of 
great talents, we ſhould not have courage to 


acquire them. 
The man of genius who 15 to bimfelf” while 


| ſeated by his lamp, this night my work will be fi- 


niſhed : to-morrow is the day of recompence : 

to-morrow the orateful public ſhall acknowledge 
the obligation 1t owes me: to- morrow I ſhall ob- 
tain the crown of immortality. This man for- 


gets the power of envy. To- morrow arrives: 


the work is publiſhed: it is a finiſhed work : the 
public however does not acknowledge its obliga- 
tion. Envy drives far from the author the ſweet 


perfume of eulogy *, and in its ſtead ſubſtitutes the 


* of all the 1 envy is the moſt deteſtable; the por- 
trait drawn of it, by I know not what poet, is horrible. 


Compatlion, ſays he, is ſoftened by the misſortunes of men; 


envy rejoices in their tortures, 


T here 
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ſtench of a malignant criticiſm and injurious ca- 
lumny. The ſun of glory ſcarce ever ſhines but 
on the tomb of a great man. He that deſerves 


eſteem ſeldom enjoys it; and he that plants the 


laurel rarely repoſes under its ſhadow x. 


But does envy dwell in every heart! ? Thereis none 
that is not at leaſt penetrated by it. How many great 


men are there that cannot ſuffer competitors, that 


will not admit apartition of eſteem with any of their 
brethren; and forget, that at the banquet of glory, 
every one ſhould have, if I may {0 lay, his * 


5 tion? p: 


Even the moſt Bobie fouls ſometimes wud” an 


ear to envy ; they reſiſt its aſperſions, but not with- 
cout difficulty, Nature has made man envious : to 


deſire an alteration in this reſpect, is to deſire he 


would ceaſe to love himſelf, that is, to deſire an 
e Let not the legilature therefore 


There is no MY that does not propoſe ſome pleaſure for 
its object; the ſole object of envy is the miſeries of others. 


Merit contemns the proſperity of the wicked and the ſtu- 


od 3 envy, that of the good and learned, | 
Love and wrath, lighted in the heart, there burn for an 


hour, a day, a year 3 envy gnaws it to the laſt moment of ex- 


iſtence. 


Under the banner of — * march hatred, calumny, cabal, 
and treachery. | 


Envy is every where ebe by meagre famine ; the Ve- 
i nom of Peflilence, and the devaſtation of war, 


If great writers become the preceptors of mankiad after 
their death, it muſt be confeſſed, that while they live, the pre- 


ceptors are ſufficiently chaſtiſed by their pupils. 
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attempt to ſilence jealouſy, but to render its rage 
impotent, and eſtabliſh, as in England, laws 


proper to protect merit againſt the reſentment of 


a miniſter, and the fanaticiſm of a prieſt. This is 


all that ſagacity can do in favour of talents. To 


pretend to more, and flatter ourſelves with annihilat- 


ing envy, is folly. All ages have declaimed 


againſt this vice: what have their declamations | 
produced ? Nothing. Envy ſtill exiſts, and has 
loſt nothing of its force, becauſe nothing can 


change the nature of man. 


There is a time however when envy is not 
felt; and that time is in early youth. Do we 


propoſe to ſurpaſs, or at leaſt to equal the merit 
of men already honoured with public applauſe; do 
we aſpire to a participation of the applauſe that is 


decreed them? Then, full of reſpect, their prefence 


excites our emulation; we extol them with tran- 
port; becauſe we have an intereſt in praiſing them, 


in habituating the public to reſpect in them our 


future talents. Praiſe is therefore a tribute that 
youth freely pays to merit, and that is conſtantly 


refuſed it by maturer age. 
At thirty years he emulation of twenty is 


changed into envy. When we loſe the hope of 
equalling thoſe we admire, admiration gives place 


to hatred. The reſource of pride is the contempt 


of talents. The deſire of the man of mediocrity 


is to have no ſuperiors. How many envious men 
repeat ſoftly after a comic writer, 
. 5 
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Je t'aime d'autant plus que je Veſteme moins. 
The leſs I eſteem thee J love thee the more. 


If we cannot ſtifle the reputation of a celebrated 
man, we at leaſt expe& from him the moſt ſub- 


miſſive modeſty. The envious have reproached 
M. Diderot even with the firſt words of his Inter- 
pretation of Nature: Young man, take this and read. 
They were not formerly ſo difficult: the counſellor 
Domoulin ſaid of himſelf ; I that have no equal, and 
am ſuperior to all the world. The many humi- 
liating circumſtances now required of authors ſup- _ 
poſes a remarkable increaſe of pride in readers 
| ſuch a pride declares a hatred of merit; and that 
hatred is natural, In fact, if anxious for happi- 
neſs men court power, and conſequently the glory 
and importance it procures, they muſt deteſt 
what in a man too illuſtrious deprives them of it. 
Why do they circulate ſo many bad reports of men 
of genius? Becauſe they find themſelves inwardly 
- conſtinined to think well of them. When they 
draw for a twelfth-cake, there is a part ſet aſide 
for God ; and when they examine the merit of a 


man of eminence, they always find ſome defect: 
that is the portion of envy. 


When a man cannot raiſe himſelf above the 
rank of his fellow- citizens, he endeavours to 
bring them down to him. He who cannot 
be their ſuperior, would at leaſt be their e- 


Vol.. 1. U qual, 
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qual“ (14), Such is man, and ſuch he always 


will be. 


Among virtuous characters, and the moſt above 


croſs envy, perhaps there is no one not ſtained 
with a flight blemiſh of it. Who in fact can boaſt 


of having aiways heartily commended genius ? 
With having never diſſembled his efteem ? With 
having never held a culpable filence, and with 
praiſes given to talents not having added one of 


thoſe perfiduous Lats, that Tm ſo requently 


forces from us . 
Every great talent is in general an object ok 
hatred, and from hence that capernely with which 
we purchaſe thoſe pamphlets that laſh them ſo furi- 
ouſly, Why elſe do we read them? It cannot be 
a deſire to improve our taſte (15); for thoſe wri- 
ters do not pretend to the abilities of a Longinus 
or Deſpreaux; not even to enlighten the public. 
Let him who cannot compoſe a good work never 


* I have no titlo to aſpire, 
Yer when you fink 1 ſeem the higher: 
In Pepe 1 cannot read a line, 

But with a figh Javuiſb it mine; 
When he can in one couplet fix 

More ſenſe than I can do in fr, 

It gives me ſuch a jealous fit, 

IcH, pox take him and his wwit . 


SWIFT. 


4 How many men extol the ancients above the darn. mere- 


ly that they may not be forced to acknowl=dge they have among 
themſelves ſuch meu as Locke, Seneca, Virgil, &c. 


pretend 


Ini. 
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pretend to amuſe himſelf with criticiſing thoſe of 


Others. 


The impotency of producing any thing good 


makes a critic; his profeſſion is humble. It ſuch 

writers as Deefoutaine pleaſe, it is as conſolators 
of the ſtupid *®. The bitterneſs of ſatire is the 
proof of genius, . 
To blame with rancour is the praiſe of envy. 


It is the firſt eulogy an author receives, and the 


only one he can draw from his rivals. Men ap- 


plaud with regret : it is themſelves only they would 
find praiſe. worthy. There is ſcarce any man 


Who cannot perſuade himſelf of his own merit 


has he common ſenſe ? he prefers it to genius: 
has he ſome diminutive virtues? hs gives 
them the preference to great talents. We deſpiſe 


all that is not ſelf. There is but one man who 


can believe himſelf free from envy; and 1 it 18 he 


that has never examined his own heart. 


The protectors and panegyriſts of genius are 
youth (16), and ſome few learned and virtuous 


men. But their impotent protection (17) can 
give a Writer neither credit nor conſideration. 
Yet, what is the common nouriſhments of talents 


and virtue? Conſideration and eulogy. Depriv- 
ed of this ſubſiſtence, they both languiſh and die: 


* Racine and Pradon, each wrote a Phedra. The Desfon- 
tains of the age roſe againſt Racine, and their criticiſms were 


applauded: they diſcharged the ſots, for ſome time, from the 
inſupportable burden of efleem. 
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the activity and energy of the ſoul is extinguiſh= 


ed; as the flame goes out that has nothing to 
nouriſh it. 


In almoſt all governments, talents, like the 
priſoners of the Romans, condemned and given 
up to wild beaſts, become their prey. Is genius 

_ deſpiſed at court? Envy does the reſt, (18) it 
deſtroys the very ſeed of genius. When merit is 
continually obliged to firive with envy, it becomes 
fatigued, and quits the ground, if there be no 
prize ofdained for the conqueror. We love nei- 
ther ſtudy nor glory for themſelves ; but for the 
' pleaſures, eſteem, and power they procure. Why? 
Becauſe in general, we are leſs deſirous of being 
- eſtimable hes eſteemed. Moſt writers, anxious 
only for the glory of the preſent moment (19), 
and to flatter the taſte of their age and nation (20), 

| preſent them with nothing but ideas adapted to 
the preſent day, and ſuch as are agrecable to men 
in power, from whom they can expect money | 
and conſideration, together with an ephemeral I 
ſucceſs, | 
There are men, however, who diſdain the 
19 7 of a moment; who, tranſporting their ima- 
ginations into futurity, and enjoying in advance 
the eulogies and reſpect of polterity, fear to ſur- 
vive their reputation (21). This motive alone 
makes them ſacrifice the glory and conſideration | 
of the preſent moment, to the hope of, ſometimes 
a diſtant, but greater glory and importance. Theſe 
men 
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men are rare: they deſire the applauſe of none but 


worthy citizens, 
What were the cenſures of the Sorbonne to 
Marmontel (22) ? He would have bluſhed at 
their applauſe. A garland wove by ſtupidity, 
cannot ſit eaſy on the head of a genius. It is like 


the new ornament with which they have in Lan- 


guedoc crowned the ſquare houſe. The traveller, 


e paſſes, favs, ** Behold the hat 01 of Harlequin c on . 
the head of Cæſar.“ 


Let it not be imagined, however, that he man 


moſt ſolicitous for a durable reputation, loves glory 


and truth themſelves. If ſuch be the nature of 


each individual, that he is neceſſitated to love him- 
ſelf before all things, the love ef truth muſt be in 


him always ſubordinate to the love of his happi- 
neſs. He can only love in the truth the means of 
increaſing his Own telici:y. Therefore he will 


purſue neither glory nor truth in a country and 


under a government where they are borh de- 


85 ſpiſed. 


The reſult of this and the preceding chapter, 


is, that the fury of envy, the deſire of riches and 
talents, the love of importance, glory, and truth, 


are never in man any thing elſe than the love of 


power (23), diſguiſed under thoſe different de- 
nominations. , 
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07 Juſtice. 


USTICE is the conſervator of the life 
and liberty of the citizens. Each one de- 


ſires to enjoy his: ſeveral properties; each one 


thereſore loves juſtice in others, and would have 


them behave juſtly toward him. But who is ſo— 
licitous to be juſt toward others? Do men love 


juſtice for the ſake of juſtice, or for the conſidera- 
tion it procures? That is the object of my in- 


quiry. 


Man is ſo often ignorant of himſelf: we per- 


ceive ſo much . between his conduct 
and his diſcourſe *, that to know him we muſt 
Rudy his actions and his nature itſelf. 


1 morality, as in religion, there are a few ſincere, and a 
great many hypocrites, A thouſand men adorn themſelves 


with ſentiments not their own, and that they cannot have. 


When we compare their conduct with their diſcourſe, we find 
none but knaves that would make dupes. We ought in ge- 
neral to miſtruſt the probity of thoſe who pretend to extraor- 


dinary probity, and ſet themſelves up for ancient Romans. 


There are who appear really virtuous at the moment the cur- 


tain is drawn up, and they are going to perform a great part on 
the theatre of the world, But behind the ſcenes how many are 


there who preſerve the ſame character of equity, and are 


always juſt? 
What convinces me of the WE the ancient Romans had for 


virtue, is the knowledge of their laws, and their manners; 
without this knowledge, the virtue of the modern Romans 


would. 
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"OE Ev 
Of juſtice Appar in the man of nature, 


0 judge of man, let us 900 him in his 
Primitive ſtate, in that of a ferocious fa- 
vage, Does the ſavage love and reſpect equity ? 
No: it is force he regards. He has no idea of 


equity in his heart, nor any word to exprels it in 
his language. What idea can he form of it, and 


what in fact is injuſtice? The violation of a con- 
vention or law made from the advantage of the 
majority. Injuſtice, therefore, cannot precede the 
eſtabliſhment of a convention, a law, and a com- 
mon intereſt. Before law, there is no injuſtice. 


8; non effet lex, non eſſet peccatum. Now what f 


does the eftabliſhment of laws ſuppoſe? 


1it, The union of | men in a ſociety, greater or 


lefs. 
communicate a certain number of ideas *. 


would make me ſuſpect that of the ancient, and J ſhould ſay 


with Cardinal Beſſarion, on the ſubje& of miracles, that the new 


make the old doubtful, 

The man juſt, but intelligent, wil! not pretend to love juſ- 
tice for itſelf. Is he without fault ? We allow without bluſhing, 
that in all our actions we never have any thing but our happi- 


neſs in view; but we always confound it with that of our 


fellow-citizens. Few place it ſo happily. 

According to Mr. Locke, © A law is a rule preſcribed to 

*« the people, with the ſanction of ſome puniſhment or reward, 
Us | proper 


2d. The formation of a language proper to 
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Now if there be ſavages whoſe language does 
not contain above five or ſix ſounds or cries, the 
formation of a language muſt be the work of ſe- 
vera! centuries, Until that work be completed, 


men without convention and laws, muſt live in a 
ſtate of war. 


T his eſtate, they will 8 is a ſtate of miſery; 
and miſery being the creator of laws, muſt force 
men to accept them, Yes; but till this accepta- 
tion, men are not the leſs unjuſt for being miſer- 
able. How can they be ſaid to uſurp the field or 
orchard of the preſent poſſeſſor, and commit a 
robbery, when there is no property or partition 
of fields or orchards ! ? Before che public intereſt _ 
Has declared the law of fir{! pulicſtion to be held 


& proper to determine their mitts, All law, according to him, 
« ſuppoſe rc ward or puniſhe.'t a: hed to its obſervation or 
« jinfraction.“ | | 
This definition laid down, the man who violates, among a 
poliſhed people, a c:nycnti in not attended with this lanction, 
is not puniſhable: he is however onzult But could he be un- 
Juſt before the eſtabliſhment cf all convention, and the for- 
mation of a language proper to expreſs injuſtice? No: for in 
that fate, man can have no idea of property, nor conſequently 
of juſtice. | 
What does experience teach us about this matter? Experi- 
ence, to which, in morality as well as in phyſics, we muſt ſub- 
mit the moſt plauſible theories, and which alone can eſtabliſh 
their truth or falſity ; experience tells us, that man has ideas 
of force before thoſe of juſtice ; that, in general, he has no love 
ſor juſtice; that even in poliſhed nations, where they are con- 
tinually talking of equity, no one regards it, unleſs he be forc- 
£6 by the fear of a power equal or ſuper lor to his own. | 


ſacred, 
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ſacred, what can be the plea of a ſavage inhabi- 
tant of a woody diſtrict, from which a rener 
ſavage had driven him our ? 


What right have you, he would ſay, to drive 
me from my poſſeſſion ? 


What right have you, fays the other, to that 


poſſeſſion ? 


Chance, replies the firſt, led my ſteps thither : 
it belongs to me becauſe I inhabit it, and land 
belongs to the firſt occupier. 


What is that right of the firſt occupier (z4) J re- 


plies the other; if chance firſt led you to this ſpor, 


the ſame chance has given me the force neceſſary 
to drive you from it. WW hich of theſe two rights de- 
ſerves the preference? Would you know all the ſu- 
periority of mine? Look up to heaven and ſee the 
eagle that darts upon the dove: turn thine eyes to 
the earth, and fee the lion that preys upon the 


ſtag : look toward the ſea, and behold the gold- 


fim devoured by the ſhark. All things in nature 


ſhow that the weak is a prey to the powerful, 

Force 1s the gift of the gods; by that I have a 
right to poſſeis all that I can ſcize. Heaven, by 
giving me theſis nervous arms, has declared its 


will. Be gone from hence, yieid to ſuperior 


force, or dare the combat (25). 


What anſwer can be given to the diſcourſe af: 
this lavage, or with what injuſtice can he be ac- 
cuſed, if the law of kick occupation be not yet 


eſtabliſhed! 7 


Juſtice 
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Juſtice then ſuppoſes the eſtabliſnment of laws. 
The obſervance of juſtice ſuppoſes an equilibrium 
in the power of the inhabitants. The maintain- 
ance of that equilibrium is the maſterpiece of the 
ſcience of legiſlation. It is by a mutual and fa- 
lutary fear that men are made to be juſt to each 
other. When this fear is no longer reciprocal, 
then juſtice becomes a meritorious virtue, and then 


the legiſlation of a people is vicious. Its perfec- 


tion ſuppoſes that man is compelled to juſtice. 
Juſtice is unknown to the ſolitary ſavage. If 


the poliſhed man have ſome idea of it, it is Dei 
he knows the laws. But does he love juſtice for 
itſelf? It is experience that muſt inſtruct us in 
this matter. 1 


„% 1K, 


O zuſtice conſidered in poliſhed man and nations. 


HAT is the love man has for juſtice ? 
To determine this queſtion, we muſt 


place him above all hope and fear: make him an 


oriental monarch. 
When ſeated on his throne, he can levy on his 


people taxes without limits, Ought he to do it? 


No. The meaſure of all taxes is the wants of the 
ſtate. Every tax, when puſhed beyond thoſe 
wants, is a robbery, an injuſtice. No truth more 
evident than this. Yet, notwithſtanding man's pre- 
1 tended 


VVV 
tended love for equity, there is no Afiatic monarch 
who does not commit this injuſtice, and commit 


it without remorſe. What can we infer from this 


fact? That man's love for juſtice is founded either 
on a fear of the evil attendants on iniquity, or from 
the hope of the good conſequences of eſteem, 


: conſideration, and, in ſhort, from the power at- | 


tached to the practice of juſtice. 
The neceſſity we are under to form virtuous 


men, to reward and puniſh, to inſtitute wiſe laws, 


EC———— A —— 


and to eſtabliſh a regular form of government, are 


ſo many evident proofs of this truth. _ 
Let what I have ſaid of man be applied to na- 


tions. T wo nations are neichbeurs ; they are, in 


certain reſpects, in a reciprocal dependence : they 


are conlequently forced to make conventions be- 
tween them, and to form the law of nations. Do 


they regard it? Yes, ſo long as they reciprocally 


ſear each other, ſo long as a certain balance of | 


power ſubſiſts between them. When this balance 


is deſtroyed, the ſtrongeſt nation violates their con- 
ventions without concern (26). Tt becomes un- 
juſt, becauſe it can be fo with impunity. 


The ſo much boaſted reſpect in man for juſtice, | 


is never * any thing more than a reſpect for power. 


Perhaps there are many men, there are certainly ſome, who o 
a cloſe examination of their own hearts, cannot aſſent to this ſtrong. 


@ſjertion of our author. Whether the real laue ef juſtice in theſe men 


proceeds from principles ſtrongly inculcated and long practiſed, that 


es from gaucation ; or from an innate Friss. is here immaterial. 


Yet 
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Yet there are no people who do not in war 
ſay juſtice is on our ſide. But when, and in 
what ſituation? When ſurrounded by pow- 
erful nations, who may take part in their 


quarrels. What is then the object of their 


pretence? To ſhow their enemy to be unjuſt, 
ambitious, and dreadful : to excite the jealouſy 


of other nations againſt them, and by making allies 


to become ſtrong by the force of others. The 


object of a nation in ſuch appeals to juſtice, is to 


increaſe its power, and to ſecure a ſuperiority over 
a rival nation. The pretended love of nations 


or juſtice, is therefore nothing but a real love of 
5 power. ä | | 


To confirm this ruth, ſuppoſe the neighbours 
of two rival nations to be fully employed with 


their own affairs, and not able to take any part in 
the quarrel, what then happens? The moſt pow- 


erful of the two nations, without any appeal to 


juſtice, or regard to equity, carries fire and ſword 


into the country of its enemy. Force then be- 
comes right: and miſerable is the condition of the 
weak and conquered. 

Wen Brennuz at the head of the Gavls at- 
tacked the Cluſians, What offence, ſaid the Ro- 
e man ambaſſadors, have the Cluſians given you?“ 


Brennus laughed at the queſtion, © Their of- 
<< fence, he replied, is the refuſal they make to 
divide their country with me. It is the ſame 


40 © offence that the people of Albi, the Fidenats 
* and 
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&* and Ardeats formerly gave you, and lately the 


Vienians, the Faliſci, and the Volſci. To. 
** avenge yourſelves, you took up arms, and 
* waſhed away the injury with their blood; you 


© ſubdued the people, pillaged their houſes, and 
laid waſte their cities and their countries: 
* in this you did no wrong or injuſtice: you 
** obeyed the moſt ancient laws, which give 


eto the ſtrong the poſſeſſions of the weak; the 


oy fovereign taw of nature, that begins with God, 
and ends with animals. Suppreſs, therefore, O 
Romans, your pity for the Cluſians. Compal- 
* fon is yet unknown to the Gauls: do not in- 

| © ſpire them with that ſentiment, left they ſhould 
© have compaſſion on thoſe you opprels.” 


Few chiefs have the boldneſs and candour of 


Brennus. Their language | is different, but their 


actions are the ſame; and, in fact, they have all 


the ſame contempt for juſtice (27). 


The hiſtory of the world is a vaſt collection of 
reiterated proofs of this truth (28). The invaſions 


of the Huns, the Goths, the Vandals, the Sucvi, 


and the Romans; the conquelts of the Spaniards 


and Portugueſe in both Indies, and laſtly our croi- 
ſades; all prove that nations in their enterprizes 
conſult force, not juſtice, Such is the picture hiſ- 


tory preſents us. Now the ſame principle that 
actuates nations, muſt neceſſarily, and in like man- 


ner actuate the individuals who compoſe them. 


Let 
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Let the conduct of nations, therefore, elucidate 
that of individuals. 


CHAP x 


 Jndroiduats. lite nations, eftcem juſtice ſolely 1 tbe 


FO deration and power is procures them. 


S not a man, with regard to his fellow-citi- 

zens, nearly in the ſame ſtate of independence, 
that one people are to another ? Man then loves 
juſtice (29) merely for the power and happineſs 
it procures him. To what other cauſe, in fact, 
except to the extreme love of power, can we at- 


tribute our admiration of conquerors { 20) ? © The 


conqueror, ſaid the pirate Demetrius to Alex- 


« ander, is a man, who at the head of a hundred 


ic thouſand ſoldiers, takes at once a hundred thou- 
« ſand purſes, and cut the throats of a hundred 
ct thouſand citizens, does in great hat the rob- 
©« ber does in little; and who, by being more un- 

1 juſt en the latter, is more deſtructive to ſo- 
ec ciety.” The robber is a terror to an indivi- | 
dual. The conqueror, like the tyrant, is the 


ſcourge of a nation. What makes us reſpect 


Alexander and Cortez, and deſpiſe Cartouch and 


Raſſiat. The power of the one, and the impo- 
tence of the other. In the robber, it is not pro- 
perly the crime, but the weakneſs we deſpiſe (31). 


The -conqueror appears as inveſted with great 
Power, 


— : x 
>. 4% 
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power; we would be inveſted with the ſame power, 
and we cannot deſpiſe what we wiſh to attain. 

The love man has for power is ſuch, that in all 
caſes the exerciſe of it is agreeable to him, becauſe 
it makes him recollect his poſſeſſion of it. Every 
man would have great power, and every man 
knows that it is almoſt impoſſible to be at once 
conftantly juſt and powerful. Man makes, with- 

out doubt, a better or worſe uſe of his power, ac- 

cording to the education he has received. But be 
it as good as it may, there is no great man who 
does not commit ſome acts of injuſtice, The 
abuſe of power is connected with its exiſtence, as 
the effect with the cauſe. Corneille ſays, 

Qui peut tout ce qu il veut, veut Plus que ce 

qu'il doit (32). 

He who can do whatever he will, wills more 

than he ought. 

This verſe is a moral axiom confirmed 8 ex- 
perience; ; and yet no one refuſes a great place 
for fear of expoſing himſelf to the temptation of 

: injuſtice k. | 
Our love of equity, therefore, 13 always s ſubor- 
dinate to our love of power. Man, ſolely anxious 

for himſelf, ſeeks nothing but his © own happineſs. 

If he reſpects equity, it is want that compels him 
to it (3 30. 


* 9 is muſt be underfloed with limitation: many men have re- 
Fuſed power, from a fear of lemgta- ion, and a conſciouſneſs Ya their 
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If a difference ariſe between two men nearly 
equal in power, each of them, reſtrained by a re- 


ciprocal fear, has recourſe to juſtice; each of them 
ſubmits to its deciſion ; that he may intereſt the 


public in his favour, and by that mean acquire a 
certain ſuperiority over his adverſary. 
But let one of theſe two men be greatly ſupe- 


rior in power to the other, ſo that he can rob him 


with impunity z and then, deaf to the voice of juſ- 
tice, he does not litigate, but command. It is not 


| equity, nor even the appearance of equity, that de- 
termines between the weak and the powerful; but 
force, crime, and tyranny. It is thus the divan 
gives the name of ſeditious to the remonſtrances 
of the impotent, whom it oppreſſes. 


To ſhow ſtill more ſtrongly the great love that 
men have for power, I ſhall add but one Proof to 
the foregoing, and which 1 is the ſtrongeſt. 


© M N 


The love of power, under every form of government, is 


the ſole motive of man's aftions. 


; NDER every form of government, ſays 
5 M. Monteſquieu, there is a different prin- 
e ciple of action.“ Fear in deſpotic ſtates, 

* honour under monarchies, and virtue in repub- 


But 
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But on what proof does M. Monteſquieu found 


this aſſertion *. Is it quite evident that fear, ho- 


nour, and the love of virtue, are the different mo- 


tives in different governments? May we not af=- 
ſert on the contrary, that one cauſe alone, but va- 
ried in its PROS; is equally the principle of 


„Fear, ſays M. Monteſquieu, is the motive <praciple? in de- 


ſpotic empires. He is miſtaken. Fear does not increaſe, but 


weaken the ſpring of the mind. I can admit nothino for the 


active principle of a nation, but the conitant objects of the de- 
ſire of almoſt all the inhabitants. 


are but two; one is the deſire of money, and tlie other the fa- 
vour of the el 


In the two other forms of government there are, according 


to the ſame writer, two other mutive principles, of a nature, ſays 


he, very different: the one is honour, under monarchal ſtates; 
the other virtue, which is applicable to republics only, | 
The words Honour and Virtue are not indeed perfectly ſy- 
nonimous. Yet if the word Honour conſtantly brings to the 
mind the idea of ſome virtue, theſe terms differ only in the ex- 


tent of their ſignification. Honour 1 virtue are therefore 
principles of the ſame nature. 


If M. Monteſquieu had not 3 to give each form of 
government a different principle of action, he would have per- 


ceived the ſame principle in all. This principle is the love of 
power, and conſequently perſonal intereſt modified according 


to the different conſtitutions of the ſtates, and their ſeveral le- 
| giſlations. If virtue be, as he ſays, the active principle in re- 


publics, it is at moſt only in poor and warlike republics. The 
love of gold is that of commercial republics. 


It appears, therefore, that in all governments man n obeys his 


own intereſt ; but that his intereſt is not the ſame in all. The 
more we examine in this reſpect the manners of a people, the 


more convinced we are, that it is to their legiſlation they owe 
their vices and their virtues, The principles of M. Monteſ- 


quieu on this matter appear to me to be more ſhowey than 
ſolid, 


vor. I. * activity 
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activity in all empires; and that if M, Monteſ 
quieu, leſs aficcted by the ſhow of his diviſion, had 
more ſcrupulouſly diſcuſſed this queſtion, he would 
have attained more profound, clear, and general 
ideas: he would have perceived in the love of 
power, the motive principle of every individual: 


he would have found in the various means of ac- 


quiring power, the principle to which we ought, 


in all ages and all countries, refer the different con- 
duct of men. In effect, power is in every nation 


either concentered in one man, as in Morocco and 


Furky z or, as in Venice and Poland, diſtributed 


among ſeveral ; or, as in Sparta, Rome, and 


Basken, divided among the whole body of the 


nation. According to theſe ſeveral partitions of 


authority, we are ſenſible the inhabitants will con- 
tract different habits and manners, and yet all pro- 
poſe the ſame object, which is that of pleaſing tbe 

ſupreme power, of rendering it propitious to them, | 


and by that mean obtaining lome portion or 
emanation of its authority. 


Of 6 of a SincLE PERSON. 


If chis government be ſtrictly arbitrary, the ſu- 


preme power reſides in the hands of a ſultan: who 
is in general badly educated. Does he grant 


his protection to certain vices; is he without hu- 
manity, without love of glory ; and does he ſa- 
crifice to his humour the happineſs of his ſubjects ? 
The courtiers, jealous of his favour only, model 
their 
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their conduct by his, and in proportion as the de- 
ſpot ſhews more indifference for the patriotic vir- 


tues, they affect to — chem in the greater con- 
tempt. 


leon, Leonidas, Regulus, &c. Such citizens can- 
not flouriſh without that degree of conſideration 
and reſpe& which was ſhown to the virtuous man; 
who in Rome and Greece, being ſecure of the na- 
tional eſteem, ſaw nothing above him. 

In a deſpotic ſtate, what reſpect will be paid to 

the honeſt man? The ſultan, ſole diſpoſer of re- 
' wards and puniſhments, centers all conſideration 


within himſelf. No one can there ſhine but by his 


reflected light, and the vileſt favourite holds an 


equal rank with the greateſt hero. In every go- 


vernment of this ſort, emulation muſt be extin- 


guiſhed. The intereſt of the deſpot being fre- 
quently oppoſite to the intereſt of the public, muſt 
obſcure every idea of virtue; and the love of 


power, the motive principle of each individual, 
cannot there form uſt and virtuous men. 


Of the GOVERNMENT of SEVERAL. 


In governments of this ſort the ſupreme power is 
in the hands of a certain number of great men. 


The body of the nobles is the deſpot (34%. Their 


object is to keep the people in a ſhameful and in- 
human poverty and ſlavery. Now what is to be 


done to gain their protection and favour? Enter 
AS : into 


In chis country we find no fach men as Timo-- 
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into their views; favour their tyranny, and perpe- 
tually jacritice the happineſs of a great number, to 
the pride of a few. In ſuch a nation, it is alſo 
impoſſivie that the love of power ſhould produce 


good citizens. 


Of the GOVERNMENT Of ALI. 


In this ſtate, the ſupreme power is equally divided 


among all the orders of the inhabitants. The na- 
tion is then the deſpot. What does it require? 


The happineſs of the greateſt number. By what 
means is its favour to be attained? By ſervices 
rendered it. Therefore, every action conformable 
to the intereſt of the greateſt member is juſt and 
tuous: co nſequently, the love of power, the motive 
principle of the inhabitants, mult compel them to 
the love of juſtice and of talen 
What does this love produce: The og 
happineſs. TE 
I be ſupreme power divided among all the or- 
ders of inhabitants, is the ſoul that is equally dif- 
fuſed through all the members of the ſtate; ani- 
mates it, and renders it healthful and vigorous. 
It cannot therefore be wonderful, that this form 


of government is always cited as the bet. Free 


and happy citizens, will obey no legiſlation bur 
what themſelves have formed: they own nothing 
above them but equity and the laws. They live 
in peace; for in morality, as in phyſics, it is the 


equilibrium of force that produces tranquility. If 
by, 5 - 
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an ambitious man deſtroy this equilibrium, and 
there no longer exiſts a mutual dependence 
among the ſeveral orders of citizens; or if there be, 


as in Perſia, one man, or, as in Poland, a body of 

men, who have an intereſt ſeparate from that of 
their nation : nothing is then to be ſeen but op- 
preſſors and oppreſſed ; the inhabitants are divided 


into two claſſes only, tyrants and ſlaves. 


If M. Monteſquieu had thought deeply on theſe | 


matters, he would have perceived, that in every 
country men are united by the love of power, but 
that power 1s obtained by different means, accord- 
ing as the ſupreme authority is centered, as in the 
Eaſt, in the hands of a ſingle perſon; or divided, 
as in Poland, among the body of the nobles; or, 


as in Rome and Sparta, among the ſeveral orders 


of the {tate : and that it is to the different manners 
by which power is acquired, that men owe their 


vices and their virtues : and that hey! do not love 


juſtice merely for itſelf. 


One of the ſtrongeſt proofs of this truth, is the 


baſeneſs with which kings themſelves honoured in- 
Juſtice in the perſon of Cromwell. This Crom- 
well, the blind and criminal inſtrument of the fu- 


ture liberty of his country, was nothing more 


than a lawleſs and formidable robber. Yer ſcarce 


was he ſtyled Protector, when all the Chriſtian. 


princes courted his friend{hip, and all of them of- 
fered, by their deputations and their embaſſies, to 


legitimate, as far as was in their power, the uſur- 
"3. per's 
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er's crimes. No one then was offended at the 


baſeneſs with which his alliance was courted. 
Injuſtice, therefore, is never deſpiſed but in the 
weak, Now if the motive principle of mo- 
narchs and whole nations be that of the in- 


dividuals who compoſe them, we may reſt 


aſſured that man, ſolely ſolicitous to increaſe 


his importance, loves not in juſtice any thing 


but the power and happineſs | it procures him. 
It is to the ſame motive he owes his love of 


| virtue. 


e HA M Ml, 
Of virtue. 
T HE word Virtue, equally applicab! e to pru- 
dence, courage, and charity *, has, there- 


fore, only a vague ſignification. Howeert it 
conſtantiy recalls to the mind the confuſed idea 


ol foe quality uſeful to ſociety. 


When qualities of this ſort are common to the 


greateſt part of the citizens a nation is happy with- 


in itſelf, formidable without, and worthy of imi- 


tation by poſterity . Virtue, alas uſeful to 


Viriue, ſays Cicero, i is derived fa as word vi: _ na- 
tural ſignification is fortizude. It has the ſame root in Greek. 
Force and courage are the firſt ideas that men could form of 
| virtue, 
+ Virtuous and wicious ROY man muſt be, 
Feu in th” extreme, out all in the degree, 
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man, and conſequently always reſpectable, ought, 


at leaſt in certain countries, to reflect power and 


conſideration on its poſſeſſors. Jow it is the 
love of conſideration that man takes to be in him 


the love of virtue. Each one pretends to love it 


for itſelf, This phraſe is in every one's mouth, 
but in no one's heart. What motive makes the 
monk faſt, wear a hair cloth, and flog him- 
ſelf ? The hope of eternal happineſs: the fear of 
2 hell, and the deſire of heaven. 

"Pleaſe and pain, thoſe produciv principles 
of monachal virtue, are the principles of the pa- 


e EP 


triotic virtues alſo, The hope of rewards makes 


chem flouriſh. Whatever diſintereſted love we 


may effect to have, without intereſt to love virtue 


there is no virtue. To know man, 18 this reſpect, 
we muſt ſtudy him ; not by his converſation, but 
his actions. When I ſpeak I put on « maſk; ; 
when I a& I am forced to take it off. Ir is not, 
therefore, by what I ſay, but what I do, that men 
are to judge me; and they will judge me rightly. 


Who more than the clergy preach the love of | 


humility and poverty? And what better than 


the hiſtory of the clergy ILiclE, proves the falſity of 


that love. 


The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wiſe; 
And eben the beſt, by firs what they deſpiſe. 
Tis but ty parts we follow good or ill; 
For, vice or virtue, ſelf direets it till. 
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The elector of Bavaria, they ſay, has not, for 
maintaining his troops, his police, and his court, 
ſo large a revenue as the church has for main- 
taining its n Yet in Bavaria, as ever7 


| where elſe, the clergy preach up the virtue of po- 


verty. It is therefore the Fe of others they 


To know the real eſteem in hich virtue is 
held, let us ſuppoſe it baniſhed to the dominion of 


a monarch where it can expect no grace or favour. 
What reſpect will be paid at his court to virtue ? 


None. Nothing can be there reſpected but baſe- 


neſs, intrigue, and cruelty, diſguiſed under the 
names of decency, wiſdom, and firmneſs. Does 
the vizir there give e e 


The nobles, pro- 
can ſcarce vouchſafe to caſt a 


of theſe courtiers is forced ; it is the effect of their 
fear. Be it ſo. More reſpect then is paid to fear, 


than to virtue. Theſe courtiers, they will add, 


deſpiſe the idol they worſhip. It is no ſuch mat- 


Men hate the powerful; they do not deſpiſe 

It is not the wrath of the giant, but of 
the pigmy, we deſpiſe. His impotence renders 
him ridiculous. Whatever may be ſaid, we do 


not really deſpiſe him, whom we dare not deſpiſe 


to his face. Secret contempt proves weakneſs and 


what men pretend to in this caſe, is nothing more 
than the boaſtings of an impotent hatred (35). 
The man in power is the moral giant; he is al- 


ways 


But, they will ſay, the homage | 
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ways honoured. The homage rendered to virtue 


is tranſient, that to force eternal. In the foreſt, 
it is the lion, and not the ſtag, that is reſpected. 
Force is all upon the earth. Virtue without im- 


portance becomes inſignificant. If in the ages of 
oppreſſion it has ſometimes ſhone with the great- 


eſt luſtre, if when Thebes and Rome groaned un- 


der tyranny, the intrepid Pelopidas, and the vir- 


tuous Brutus, aroſe and armed, it was becauſe the 


ſceptre then ſhook in the hands of tyranny: be- 
cauſe virtue could ſtill open a paſſage to grandeur 


and power. When it can no longer make its 
way, when tyranny, by the aid of luxury and baſe- 


neſs, is ſeated firm on its throne, and has bowed 


the people down to flavery, then no longer are 
| ſeen thoſe ſublime virtues, that, by the influence 


of example, might ſtill be ſo uſeful to mankind. 


The ſeeds of heroiſm are ſuffocated. 


In the Eaſt, a maſculine virtue would be a folly, i 
even in the ſight of thoſe who ſtill pique themſelves | 
on honeſty. Whoever ſhould there plead the 


cauſe of the people, would paſs for ſeditious. 


Thamas Kauli-Kan entered India with his 
army; rapine and deſolation followed him. A 


bold Indian ſtopped him: ** O Thamas, he ſaid, 
© if thou art a god, act like a god. If thou art 


da prophet, conduct us to the way of ſalvation, If 
* thou art a king, ceaſe to be a barbarian; pro- 
* te& the people, and do not deſtroy them.” © I 


am not, replied Thamas, a god, to act like a god; 
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* nor a prophet, to lead you to ſalvation; nor a 
king; to make you happy: but I ama man, 


< ſent by the wrath of heaven to chaſtiſe theſe na- 


e tions (36).” The diſcourſe of the Indian was re- 


garded as ſeditious (37), and the anſwer of Thamas 


applauded by the army. 


If there be on the theatre a character univerſally 0 
admired, it is that of Leontine. Yet in what 


eſteem would ſuch a character have been in the 


court of a Phocas? His magnanimity would have 


alarmed the favourites, and the people, ever at 


length the echo of the great, would have con- 


demned his noble bee „ 
Four and twenty hours reſidence in an Oriental 1 


court would prove what I here advance. For- 


tune and authority are there alone reſpected. How 
ſhould virtue be there eſteemed, or even known 5 


To form clear ideas of it, we = live in a coun- 


try where (38) public utility i is the only meaſure 


of human actions. That country is yet unknown 


to geographers, But the Europeans, they will 
fay, are at leaſt in this reſpect very different from 


the Aſiatics. If they be not free, they are at leaſt 
not entirely degraded to ſlavery, They, there- 
fore, may know what virtue 1s, and eſteem it, 
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c H A P. Xt. 
0 of the manner in which the greateſt pari of Eu Mg 


conſid der virtue. 


HE greateſt part of the people of Europe 
honour virtue in ſpeculation: this is an ef- 
fect of their education. They deſpiſe it in prac- 


tice: that is an elfect of che form of their gov ern- 


. ments. 


If the European ire in hiſtory, and applaud 
on the theatre, generous actions, to which the 
Aſiatic is frequently inſenſible, that i is, as I have : 


Juſt ſaid, the effect of his inſtruction. 


The ſtudy of the Greek and Roman | Kiley: 


makes a part of his inſtruction. In the courſe 


of this ſtudy, what mind, without intereſt and 
without prejudice, is not affected with the ſame 


patriotic ſentiments that animated the ancient 


heroes! ? Youth cannot refuſe its eſteem to thoſe 


virtues, that, conſecrated by univerſal reſpect, have 
been celebrated by the moſt illuſtrious writers of 
every age. | 


For want of the ſame inſtruction, the Aſiatic 


feels not the ſame ſentiments, nor conceives the 
ſame veneration for the maſculine virtues of great 
men. If Europeans admire them without imi- 
tation, it is becauſe there is ſcarce any government 
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216 ON MAN AND 
where theſe virtues lead to great employments, and 


nothing is really eſteemed but power. 


When I fee repreſented in hiſtory, or on the 
theatre, a great character of Greece, Rome, Bri- 


tain, or Scandinavia, I admire it. The principles 
of virtue imbibed in my infancy force me to it; 


and I the more readily encourage this ſentiment, 
as I do not in any manner compare myſelf with 


this hero. If his virtue be ſtrong and mine weak, 


I diſguiſe its weakneſs: I refer to place, time, and 
circu 5 1 8 ces, the difference I obſerve between him 


and my tell. But if this great man be my fellow- 


citizen, why do I not 1mitate his conduct? His 
preſence humbles my pride. If I can avenge my- 
ſelf of him, I do it: blame in him what I ap- 
plaud in the ancients. I rail at his generous ac- 
tions: I depreciate his merit, and at leaſt in ap- 
e deſpiſe his impotence. 


My reaſon, that judges the virtue of the dead, 
obliges me to eſteem in ſpeculation the heroes 


that have rendered themſelves uſeful to their coun- 
try. The picture of ancient heroiſm produces 
an involuntary reſpect in every mind that is not 
entirely debaſed. But in my cotemporary, that 


heroiſm is odious to me. I feel in his preſence 


two contradictory ſentiments, one eſteem, the 
other envy. Subject to theſe two different impul- 


ſions, I hate the living hero, but erect a trophy 


on his tomb, ard thus ſatisfy at once my pride 
and my reaſon, When virtue is without autho— 
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rity, its impotence gives me a right to deſpiſe it, 
and I avail myſelf of that right, Weakneſs at- 
tracts ſcorn and inſult (39). 

To be honoured while we live, we muſt be 
| powerful (40). Thus power is the only object of 


man's deſire. He who had the choice of the ſtrength. 


of Encladus, and the virtues of Ariſtides, would 


give the preference to the former. In the opinion 


of all the critics, the character of Eneas is more 


juſt and virtuous than that of Achilles. Why 
then does the latter excite greater admiration ? 


Becauſe Achilles was ſtrong, and we have more 


deſire to be powerful than Juſt, and we always ad- 


mire what we would be. 


It is always power and! importance thar we ſeek, 
under the name of virtue. Why do they require 


on the theatre, that virtue ſhould always triumph 


over vice? From whence aroſe that rule? From 
an interior and confuſed preception, that we 


only love in virtue the conſideration it procures. 
Men are ſeriouſly anxious about nothing but au- 
thority, and it is the love of power that furniſhes 
the legiſlator with the means of rendering them 
more virtuous and more happy. 
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CH A © XV. 


The leve of power is in man the moſt favourable di 2 


1 to virtue. 


TE virtue were in us the effect of a particular 
organiſation, or a gift of the Divinity, there 


would be no honeſt men but ſuch as were ſo or- 

ganiſed by nature, or predeſtined by Heaven. Laws, 
good or bad, forms of government, more or leſs 
perfect, would have little influence on the manners 

of a people. Sovereigns would not have it in 
their power to form good citizens, and the ſub- 
lime employment of a legiſlature would be, fo to 

: fay, without functions. But if we regard, on the 
contrary, virtue as the effect of a deſire common 
to all (as is the defire of command) the legiſlature 


being always able to annex eſteem and riches, in 


a word, power, under ſome denomination, to the 


practice of virtue, it can always compel men to it. 


Under a good legiſlation, the only vicious muſt 
then be the fools. It is therefore always to the 
oreater or leſs abſurdity in the laws, that we muſt 
attribute the greater or leſs N or iniquity 
of the citizens. 


Heaven, by inſpiring all men with the love of 


power, has given them a moſt precious gift. What 


imports it whether all men be born virtuous, if all 
„„ be 
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be born with a paſſion, that will render them 
ſuch. 


This truth being fully ved, it is for the ma- 


giſtrate to diſcover, in the univerſal love that men 
have for power, the means of ſecuring the virtue 
of the citizens, and the happineſs of the nation. 


As to what regards myſelf, I have accompliſhed | 


my taſk if I have proved, that man directs, and 
cover will direct, his deſires, his ideas, and his ac- 


tions, to his felicity : that the love of virtue is al- 


ways founded in him on the deſire of happineſs : 
that he only loves in virtue the riches and happi- 
neſs it procures; and laſtly, that even to the deſire 


of glory, all is in man nothing more than a diſ- 


guiſed love of power. It is in this laſt love that 
there] is {till concealed the principle of intolerance; 


which is of two kinds, the one civil, the other re- 


5 ligious. 


VC 


Of civil intolerance. 


pleaſures. If he deſire the ſword of pow- 


er, it is to drive away the one, and to poſſeſs the 
other. His thirſt for power is in this reſpect in- 


ſatiable. Not content with commanding a peo— 


ple, he would command their opinions alſo: he 


is not leſs anxious of ſubduing the reaſon of his fel- 


low- 
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AN is born ſurrounded with pains and 
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low-citizens, than a conqueror is of uſurping the 


_ treaſures, and the provinces of his neighbours. 


He does not think himſelf truly their maſter 
if he do not bring their minds into ſubjection. 


Jo effect this he employs force: he at length ſub- 


dues reaſon. Men are completely degraded by 


| believing opinions they are forced to profeſs. What 
neboing begins is finiſhed by violence. 


The intolerance of monarchs is aiways the ef- 


fect of their love of power. Not to think as they 
do, is to ſet a bound to their authority; it is to aſ- 
ſume a power equal to theirs, By 25 they are 


enraged. 
What is in certain countries the crime moſt ſe- 


verely puniſhed ? Contradiction. For what crime 
was the Oriental puniſhment of an iron cage in- 
vented in France? On whom was it inflicted ? 


Was it ſome cowardly or ignorant general who 


conducted a ſiege, or defended a place badly; or 
who by incapacity, jealouſy, or treaſon, ſuffered 


provinces to be ravaged? Or was it ſome mi- 
niſter who loaded the people with intolerable 
taxes (41) and whoſe edicts were deſtructive of the 
public felicity ? No: the wretch condemned to 
this puniſhment, was the writer of a Dutch ga- 
zette, who criticized, perhaps too ſeverely, the pro- 
jects of ſome French miniſters (42), and made all 


Europe laugh at their expence (43). 


Whom in Spain and Italy do they ſuffer to rot 
in a dungeon ? 181 it a judge that ſells juſtice, or a 


governor 
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governor that abuſes his power? No: it is the 
| hawker who ſells for bread books, in which doubt 
is made of the humility and poverty of the clergy. 
To whom in ſome countries do they give the name 
of a bad citizen? Is it to the thief, who purloins 
and diſſipates the national treaſure? No: ſuch. 
crimes go almoſt every where uppuniſhed; for 
they every where find protectors. He alone is 
called a bad citizen, who in a ſong or an epigram 
laughs at the knavery or futility 440 of a man in 
: Power. 

I have ſeen the country where the infamous is 
not he who does the evil, but he that diſcovers 
the author of it. Is a houſe ſet on fire? ? 
The incendiary is careſſed, and he that di- 
covers him is puniſhed. Under ſuch governments, 
the greateſt of crimes is frequently the love of our 


country, and a reſiſtance to the 2 commands 
of thoſe in power. 


Why is merit always 1 by : a 3 mi- 
1 From whence his hatred to men of let- 
ters (45)? Becauſe he regards them as fo many 


_ torches that may diſcover the groſſneſs of his 
blunders (46). 


There was formerly about the perſon of a 
prince, a ſubtile fellow, who, under the deno- 
mination of a fool, was ſometimes permitted to 
ſpeak the truth (47). Theſe fools diſguſted : their 
employment has been every where ſuppreſſed, 
and it is Oy the only general alteration that 

Vor. I. Y ſovereigns 
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ſovereigns have made in their dependents, Theft 
fools were the laſt wiſe men that were ſuffered to 
attend the great. If we would be admitted to their 
preſence, ad be found agreeable, we muſt talk as 
they do, and confirm Wem in their errors. But 
this is not the part of a man, ſagacious, candid, 
and loyal. He will think for himſelf, and fpeak 
what he thinks; the great know it, and hate him. 
They find in him a boundary to their authority, 


It is men of this ſort who are above all others 


prohibited from thinking and writing on matters 
of government. From whence it comes that 
| kings, deprived of the advice of intelligent men, 
facrifice their real and durable power to a momen- 
taneous fear of contradiftion. In fact, if a prince 
be only ſtrong by the ſtrength of his people; his 
people only fone by the with of adminiſtra- 
tion, and if that adminiſtration be neceſſarily 
taken from the body of the people, it is impoſſi- 
ble under a government that perſecutes the man 
who thinks, and where the people are all kept in 
darknefs, that ſuch a nation ſhould produce great 
miniſters. The danger of acquiring inſtruction 
there, deſtroys inſtruction. The people groan 
under the ſcepter of a haughty ignorance, that ſoon 
precipitates the tyrant and his nation in one com- 
mon ruin (48). This ſort of intolerance is a rock, 
againſt which, ſooner or later, the greateſt em 
en are daſhed in ruins. 


CHE 
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© H A P. XVI: 


Intolerance frequent fatal to Princes. 


quently deſtructive of future pleaſure and pow- 


A prince, to command with more ſovereign 
. would have his ſubjects without idews, 


without ſpirit, without character (49); in a word, 


automata, always obedient to the impreſſion he 
gives them. If they become ſuch, he will be 
powerful at home, and impotent abroad: he will 

be the tyrant of his ſubjects, and the contempt of 


his neighbours. 


Such is the ſituation 1 a deſpotic monarch, 
produced by a momentary pride. He ſays to him- 


ſelf, it 18 Over my people 1 habitually exerciſe my 
power it is therefore their oppoſition, that fre- | 


_ quently recalling to my mind the idea of a want 
of ſufficient power, makes it the more inſup- 
portable. If in conſequence of this, he prohibit 
the liberty of thought to his ſubjects, be by that 


act declares, that, indifferent to the greatneſs and 
| happineſs of his people, it is of little importance 


to him, whether he govern badly or not, but of 
great importance that he govern without control. 
Now, from the moment the ſtrong ſpeaks, tho 
weak becomes ſilent, he bows the head, and no 


F S. longer 


JRESENT power and pleaſure are fre- 
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longer thinks; for 41 ſhould he think, when he 
cannot communicate his thoughts? 
But, it will be ſaid, if the ſtupor in which fear 


holds the minds of men be hurtful to a ſtate, are 


we to conclude that the liberty of N and 
writing is without inconvenience. 


In Perſia, fays Chardin, they may, even in cof- 


fee-houſes cenſure aloud, and with impunity, the 


conduct of the vizir ; for the miniſter, deſirous 


of knowing the evil he does, is ſenſible that he 
cannot know it but from the voice cf the public. 
Perhaps there are countries in 1 Evrope more bar- 
barous than Perfia. 
hut ſtill, if every one might think and write, 
ihe books would they make on ſubjects they do 
not underſtand! What abſurdities would be pub- 


| liſhed! So much the better: they would leave 


fewer abſurdities to be committed by the vizirs. 
The critic would expoſe the errors of the author; 


the public would laugh at him; and that is al! 
the puniſhment he would deſerve. If legiſlation 
be a ſcience, its perfection muſt be the work of 


time and experience. On any ſubject, one excel- 


| lent book ſuppoſes an infinity of bad. The tra- 
gedies of the paſſion muſt have preceded Hera- 
clius, Phedra, Mahomet, &c. If the preſs ceaſe 
to be free (50), the man in place, ignorant of his 


failings, will inceſſantly commit new blunders, 


and commit almoſt as many abſurdities as the 


author wrote (51). ares it is of little import- 


ance 
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ance to a nation, that an author publiſhes abſurdi- 


ties; ſo much the worſe for him: but it is of great 
importance that the miniſter do not make them; 


7 for if he do, ſo much the worſe for them. 


The liberty of the preſs is in no ſort contrary 
to the general intereſt (32); that liberty is to a 
people the ſupport of emulaiion, Who are they 


that ſhould maintain this emulation? The peo- 
ple in power. Let them watch carefully over its 


preſervation, for when once extinguiſhed, it is al- 
moſt impoſſible to kindle it again. If a people 
once poliſhed fall into a ſtate of barbarity, what 


can relieve them ? Nothing but a conqueſt. That 


alone can give new manners to a people, and ren- 


der them again powerful and renowned. If a peo- 


ple be degraded, let them be conquered, It is 


the deſire of an honeſt citizen, a man that intereſts 
himſelf in the glory of his nation, who thinks 


himſelf great in its grandeur, and happy in its 
proſperity. The view of the deſpot is not the ſame, : 
becauſe he does not confound himſelf with his 


flaves : ſo that, indifferent to their glory and their 


happineſs, nothing affects him (53) but their ſer- 


vile obedience. 


The tyrant when blindly obeyed | is content. If 
his ſubjects be without virtue, if his empire be en- 
feebled, if it perjſh by a conſumption, it is of lit- 


tle moment to him: it is enough if the duration 
of the diſeaſe conceal the true cauſe, and that the 
phyſician cannot be accuſed of ignorance. The 
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only fear of ſultans and vizirs is, that a ſudden 
convulſion ſhould ſeize the empire. There are 
vizirs like ſurgeons, whoſe ſole care is, that the 
ſtate or the patient do not expire under their 
hands. If one or other of them die under a regi- 
men preſcribed, the reputation of the miniſter or 


the ſurgeon is ſafe, and they give themſelves no 
concern about it. 


In arbitrary governments all concern is confin- 
ed to the preſent moment. They aſk not of the 
people induſtry and virtue, but money and ſub- 


5 miſſion. The deſpot, the more ſilently to de- 


vour his people, like the ſpider that inceſſantly 
twines round the inſect it has made his prey new 

threads, loads them daily with new chains (34): 
When he has at laſt by fear ſuſpended in them all 
activity, where is his reſource againſt the attack of 
a neighbouring power? He does not foreſee that 
he and his ſubjects muſt conſequently ſoon ſubmit 
to the yoke of the conqueror. But deſpotiſm fore- 
ſees nothing. 

Every remonſtrance diſguſts and irritates a de- 
ſpot. He reſembles the ill taught child that eats 
the poiſonous fruit, and beats his mother who 
would take it from him. What account is made 
of a faithful and courageous citizen under ſuch a 
reign? He is regarded and puniſked as a fool (55). 
What regard under ſuch a reign is had to a mean 
and bad citizen (56)? He is regarded and recom- 
penſed as a wiſe man. Sultans will be flatter- 
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ed (37), and they are. Who can conſtantly re- 
fuſe their demands? Who, under ſuch a go- 
vernment, can earneſtly intereſt himſelf in the pub- 
lic welfare? If there be a wiſe man here and 


there in the empire, every one is deaf to his 


counſel, They are like lamps that burn in a ſe- 


pulchre, their lights ſhine on no man. The ty- 


rant confides in men grown old in attendance, 
and that have the ſpirit and manners of the court. 


They were flatterers of this ſort, that hurried on 
the Stuarts to their ruin. * Certain prelates, ſays 
an illuſtrious Engliſh writer, perceiving the bi- 
te cotted weakneſs of James I, made uſe of it to 
© perſuade him that the public tranquility de- 
** pended on the uniformity of public worſhip, that 
«* is on certain religious ceremonies. James em 
a braced this opinion, and tranſmited it to his de- 
„ ſcendants. What was the conſequence ? The | 


* exile and ruin of his houſe.” 
I When heaven, ſays Velleius Paterculus, 
would chaſtiſe a ſovereign, it inſpires him with 


& love of flattery (58), and a hatred of contra- 


„ diction, At that inſtant the underſtanding of 
e the ſovereign is obſcured, He ſhuns the com- 
© pany of wiſe men, walks in darkneſs, falls into 


« a fathomleſs pit, and, as the Latin proverb ſays, 


. paſſes from the ſmoke to the fire.” If ſuch be 
the ſigns of the wrath of heaven, againſt what ſul- 


tan is it not irritated ? Which among them chooſes. 
his favourites from the moſt faithful and intelligent 
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of his ſubjects ? The philoſopher Anacharſis, they 
ſay, baſely flattered a king of Scythia, and was by 
his order pounded in a mortar z but that mortar is 
loſt. | 

„ What do they report of me and my govern- 
te ment? ſaid an emperor of China to Confucius. 
« Every one, replied the philoſopher, keeps a 
* mournful ſilence. That is what what I would 
e have them do, ſaid the emperor : and it is what 
you ought to fear, replied the philoſopher. 
© The ſick man when flattered is abandoned ; his 
< end is near. A monarch ought to be informed 
& of the diſorder of his mind, as a ſick man of 


e that of his body: without this n the ſtate 05 


and the prince are loſt.” 

5 This anſwer diſpleaſed the emperor; he wanted 
to be praiſed. The preſent intereſt almoſt always 
weighs more with pride than the intereſt that is 


to come, and in i reſpect the proper arg 5 
| princes, 


C H A P. XVII 


5 Flattery is not leſs pleafo ing to the people thar to” 
ſoveretgns. 


HE. people, like kings, would be courted 
and flattered. The greateſt part of the 
Athenian orators were nothing better than vile 
_ adulators of the populace. Prince, people, indi- 
vidual, 
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vidual (59), all are greedy of praiſe, To what 
can we refer this univerſal paſſion ? To the love of 


power. 


Whoever praiſes a man awakens in him the 
idea of power, with which the idea of happineſs 


1s always connected, 
Whoever contradicts him, on the contrary, 


awakens in him the idea of weakneſs, to which is 


always joined the idea of misfortune. The love of 
praiſe is common to all; but the people, too ſen- 


ſible of praiſe, have ſometimes given the name of 


good patriots to their meaneſt flatterers. Let 
_ every man extol with tranſport the virtues of his 


country, but let him not be blind to its vices. 


The pupil moſt fincerely beloved is not the moſt 
praiſed. A true friend is never a flatterer, 


Private perſons are too much diſpoſed to extol 


the virtues of their fellow-citizens ; they regard it 
as a common cauſe, Adulation of our country- 
men is not the meaſure of our love for our coun- 
try; in general, every man loves thoſe of his own 
country: the love of F renchmen is natural to the 


French. To render me a bad citizen, the law 
muſt make me ſuch by detaching my intereſt from 


that of the public. 


The virtuous man is known by the Jefire he 
has to render his compatriots, if it be poſſible, 
more illuſtrious and more happy. In England 


the true patriots are thoſe that exert their utmoſt 


force againſt the abuſe of government; but to 
„ whom 
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whom do they give that title in Portugal ? To him 
who moſt ſervilely adulates the man in power; yet 
what a citizen! what a patriot ! 

It is to a thorough knowledge of the motives 
of our love for flattery, and our hatred for contra- 
diction, that we owe the ſolution of an infinity of 
moral problems, otherwiſe inexplicable. Why is 
every new truth at firſt ſo badly received? Becauſe = 
every truth of that ſort always contradicts ſome 
opinion generally received, ſhews the weakneſs 
or falſity of an infinity of judgments, and conſe- 
quently an infinity of people have an intereſt in 
hating and perſecuting the author 
M. Come improved the inſtrument uſed in li- 
thotomy; it operates in a manner leſs dangerous 
and painful than the other. What of that? The 
pride of the celebrated ſurgeons was ſhocked; they 
| perſecuted and would have baniſhed him from 

France: they ſolicited a lettre de cachet, but by 
chance they were refuſed. If the man of genius 
be almoſt every where more rigorouſly puniſhed 
than the aſſaſſin, it is becauſe the one has for 
enemies only the relations of the murdered, the 
Other all his fellow. citizens. = 
I have known a devout woman aſk of a 
' miniſter, at the ſame time, the pardon of a robber, 
and the impriſonment of a Janſeniſt and a deiſt; 
What was her motive? Pride. What is it to me, 
ſhe would have freely ſaid, that they rob and mur- 

der, e it be not me, nor my confeſſor; 
What 
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what I want is, that men be religious, and that 
the deiſt do not by bis arguments ſhock my 
vanity. 
"By endeavouring to inftruſ we humiliate. 

Let in the light upon a neſt of young owls, and 
they cry out againſt the injury you have done 
them, Men of mediocrity are young owls : 
when you preſent them with ſtrong and brilliant 
ideas, they exclaim againſt them as falſe, dangerous, 
and deſerving of oigtthment (60). 

Under what prince, and in what country, can a 
man be great with impunity ? In England, and 
under the reign of a Trajan or a F rederic 3 under 
every other form of government, and every other 
ſovereign, the reward of talents is perſecution. 
Strong and great ideas are almoſt every where 
proſcribed, The authors moſt generally read 
are thoſe that render common ideas in a new and 
N ſtriking manner; they are praiſed becauſe they are 

not worthy of praiſe; becauſe they do not contra- 
dict any one. Contradiftion is is intolerable to 

„but eſpecially to the great, To what de- 
gree did it not raiſe up the wrath of Charles V. 
againſt the Lutherans ? : T hat prince, they ſay, re- 
pented of having perſecuted them; it may be fo : 
but at what time was it? When after having ab- 
dicated the empire he lived in retreat. He then 
ſaid to himſelf, I have thirty watches on my table, 
and no two of them mark preciſely the ſame 
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time: how could I imagine then, that in matters 
of religion I could make all men think alike ? 
What was my folly and my pride! Would to 
heaven that Charles had made this reflection 
ſooner ; he would have been more juſt, more tole- 
rant, and more virtuous. What ſeeds of war he 
would have deſtroyed! how much human blood 
would he have ſpared !_ 
No prince, not even any private man, aſſigns 
bounds to his power. It is not enough to reign 
over our fellow-citizens, and command their ideas, 
we would even command their taſtes, M. Rouſ- 
ſeau loves not French muſic; in this he agrees 
with all the other nations in Europe. When he 
publiſhed his opinion, a thouſand voices were raiſed = 
againſt him: he deſerved to rot in a dungeon, 
They ſolicited a lettre de cachet, but the miniſter 
vas luckily too prudent to grant it, and expoſe the 

French nation to ridicule. 

There are no crimes to which human intole- 
rance does not lead. To pretend in this matter 
to correct man, is to deſire that he ſhould prefer 
others to himſelf; that is, to deſire him to change 
his nature. A wiſe man never deſires impoſſi- 
bilities; his aim is to diſarm and not deſtroy in- 


A domeſtic careleſly entered his cell and threw down the 
table with the thirty watches; Charles laughed, and ſaid to 
the ſervant, you are more lacky than I, for you have found 

the way to make them all go together, 7 


tolerance. 
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tollerance. But what ſhall reſtrain it? A recipro- 
cal fear. When two men of equal force differ in 


opinion, neither of them inſult the other; for men 
rarely attack thoſe they think they cannot injure 


with impunity. 


Why do military men diſpute with ſo much 
politeneſs ? For fear of a duel. From whence | 


ariſes the ſame politeneſs among men of letters ? 


From the fear of ridicule: no man likes to be 
_ confounded with the pedants of a college. Now 
from thoſe two inſtances we may judge what the 
{till more efficacious fear of the law would pro- | 


duce among citizens, 


Severe laws would ſuppreſs intolerance : as well - 


as robbery, If while I have the free uſe of my 


| taſtes and opinions, the law forbids me to inſult 
thoſe of others; my intolerance then checked by 
the edicts of the magiſtrate, will not extend to 
acts of violence; but if through imprudence the 
government free me from the fear of a duel, ri- 
dicule, and the law, my intolerance unreſtrained 


will again render me ſavage and inhuman. 1 he 


atrocious ferocity with which different religious 
ſets proſecute each other, is a proof of what is 


5 here aſſerted, 


CHAP. 
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CH A F. xv: 
Of religious intolerance. 


H1S is the moſt dangerous of all intole- 
rance; its motive is the love of power, re- 
ligion its pretence. What is it they would puniſh 
in a heretic or unbeliever ? The audacity of the 
man who would think for himſelf; who would be- 
lieve his own reaſon before that of the prieſts, and 
thereby declare himſelf their equal. The pretence 
of avenging Heaven is never any thing more than 
that of his offended pride. Prieſts of almoſt all | 
religions are the ſame, 

In the ſight of a mufti, as in that of a bonze, 
an infidel is an impious wretch that ought to be 
deſtroyed by fire from heaven ; a man ſo deſtruc⸗ 
tive to ſociety as to deſerve to be burned alive. 
In the eyes of a wiſe man however, this ſame 
infidel is a man who does not believe the tale of 
mother Gooſe : for what is there wanting to make 
that tale a religion ? A number of people to main- 
tain its veracity. 

Whence comes it that men covered with the 
rags of penitence and the maſk of charity have 
been in all times the moſt atrocious? How can it 
be poſſible that the light of toleration has not yet 
broke forth? What! muſt honeſt men hate and 
periecute each other without remorſe for diſputes 


about 
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about words, frequently about the choice of er- 
rors, and becauſe they are diſtinguiſhed by the dif- 
ferent names of Lutherans, Calviniſts, Catholics, 
Mahometans, &c. 

When in a convocation the monk anathema- 
tiſes the derviſe, can he be ignorant that in the 
ſight of the derviſe the truly impious, the real in- 
fidel, is the Chriſtian, pope or monk who does 
not believe in Mahomet? Can each ſect, eternally 

condemned to ſtapidity, approve I in irſelf what it 
deteſts in others? 
Let them ſometimes recollect the! ingenious pa- 
rable of a celebrated painter. Tranſported in a 
dream to the gates of heaven, ſays he, the firſt ob- 
jet that ſtruck me was a venerable old man; by 
his keys, his bald head, and his long beard, . 
knew him to be St. Peter,” 'The apoltle ſat on 
the threſhold of the celeſtial gates; a crowd of 
people advanced towards him; the firſt who pre- 


| fented himſelf was a papiſt ; I have, faid he, alt 
my life been a religious man, and yet honeſt 


enough. Go in, replies the faint, and place your= 


ſelf upon the bench for catholics. The next was 
a proteſtant, who gave a like account of himſelf; 
the ſaint ſaid in like manner, place yourſelf among 
the reformed. Then came merchants of Bagdat, 


Balſora, &c. theſe were all muſulmans who had 


been conſtantly virtuous ; St. Peter made them fer 
down among the an At laſt came an 
ingdel; What is thy ſect? faid the apoſtle, I am 
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of no ſect, he replied, but I have always been 
honeſt; Then you may go in. But where ſhall I 
ſeat. myſelf ? Next thoſe who appear to you moſt 
rational. 

Would to heaven that, elucidated by this fable, 
men would no longer pretend to command the 
opinions of others! God will have that truth be 

recompence of inquiry. The moſt efficacious 
prayers for obtaining it are, they ſay, ſtudy and ap- 
plication, O ſtupid monks | have you ever made 

thoſe prayers ? 

What is truth? You do not know: yet you per- 
ſecute him who, you ſay, knows it not, and have 
canoniſed the dragoons of Cevennes, and elevated 
to the dignity of a ſaint one Dominick, a barba- 
rian, who founded the tribunal of the inquiſition, 
and maſſacred the Albigois (61). Under Charles 
IX. you made it the duty of the catholics to mur- 
der the proteſtants; and even in this age, ſo en- 
lightened and philoſophic, when the toleration re- 
commended in the goſpel ought to be the virtue of 
all men, there are Caveiracs who treat toleration as 
a crime and an indifference for religion, and who 
would again behold that day of blood and maſſa- 
cre, that horrid day of St. Bartholomew, when ſa- 
cerdotal pride ſtalked through the ſtreets com- 
manding the death of Frenchmen like the ſultan 
who paſſed through the ſtreets of Conſtantinople, 
followed by an executioner, demanding the blood 
of the Chriſtian who wore the red breeches. 


More 
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More barbarous than the ſultan, you put ſwords 


in the hands of Chriſtians to cut che throat of each 


other. 
O religions, (I ſpeak here of the falſe), you 


have ever been palpably ridiculous! and even if 
you were merely ridiculous, the man of under- 


ſtanding would not expoſe your abſurdities. If 
he thinks himſelf obliged to do it, it is becauſe 


thoſe abſurdities in men armed with the ſword of 


intolerance (63) are one of the moſt cruel ſcourges 
of humanity. 


Among the diverſity of religions, which are 


thoſe that bear the greateſt hatred. to others? The 


Catholic and the Jewiſh. Is this hatred the effect 
of ambition in their miniſters, or that of a ſtupid 


and ill-adviſed zeal ? The difference betwen true 


and falſe zeal is remarkable; they cannot be miſ- 


taken (64). The firſt is all gentleneſs, humanity, 
and charity; it pardons all, and offends none. 


Such at leaſt is the idea we muſt form of it from 


the words and actions of the Son of God (65). 


H. XI, 


Intolerance and perſecution are not of Goin core 
mandment. 


vo whom gave Jeſus the appellation of race 


of vipers? Was it to the Pagans, the Eſſenes, 


or Saducees (66), who denied the immortality of - 
Vol. I. | 2 the 
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the ſoul, and even the exiſtence of the Divinity? 


No: it was was to the Phariſees and * 


prieſts. 
Will che Catholic prieſts by the 0 of theie 


Intolerance continue to merit the ſame appel- 


lation ? By what right do they perſecute a heretic ? 
He does not think as we do, they will ſay : but 
to deſire to unite all men preciſely in the ſame 


belief, is to require them all to have the ſame 
eyes and the ſame complexion ; a deſire contrary. 


to nature. Herely is a name thoſe in power give 


to opinions commonly various, but contradictory 
to their own. Hereſy, like orthodoxy, is local. 


The heretic belongs to a ſect not predominant in 


the country where he lives: this man having en 
protection, and being conſequently weaker than 
others, may be inſulted with impunity. But why 


is he inſulted ? Becauſe the ſtrong perſecute the 
weak even in their opinions. 


If the miniſters of Neufchatel, the accuſers of 
M. Rouſſeau (67), had been born Athenians or 


Jews, they would, by virtue of being the ſtrong- 


eſt, in like manner have perſecuted Socrates or 
Jeſus. Oh, eloquent Rouſſeau ! regard the favour 
of the great prince who protects you againſt ſuch | 


e as a full recompence for their inſults! you 
muſt have bluſhed at the approbation of thoſe 
wretches; it would have inferred ſome analogy 
between your ideas and theirs, and have ſtained 
your talents. You were perſecuted in the name 
of the Divinity, but not by him, 
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Who more forcibly oppoſed intolerance than 
the Son of God? His apoſtles would have had 
him call down fire from heaven on the Samart- 
tans; he reproved them ſharply. The apoſtles, ſtill | 
animated with the ſpirit of the world, had not then 
received that of God; ſcarce were they en- | 
lightened when they became ne not pro- 
ſcribers. 


Heaven has given to no one the power to maſ- 


ſacre a heretic. John does not command the 


Chriſtians to arm themſelves againſt the Pagans: 
(68) Love one another, he repeats inceſſantly, for 


ſuch is the will of God; by PAINE this precept Joe 
fulfil the law. 

Nero, I know, Seed among the firſt 
Chriſtians men of a different opinion from his 
own ; but Nero was a tyrant, horrible to humanity. 
They who commit the ſame barbarities, who 


{ violate without remorſe the natural and divine 


laws, which commands us to do unto others as we 
would they ſhould do anto us, ought equally to be 
accurſed of God and man. 
They who tolerate intolerants render themſelves 
guilty of their crimes. If a church complain of 
being perſecuted, when its right to perſecute is 
oppoſed, the prince ſhould be deaf to its com- 
| plaints. The church ought to regulate its con- 
duct by that of the Son of God. But Jeſus and 
his apoſtles left to men the free exerciſe of reaſon. 
* * then does the church forbid them tha uſe of it? 


2 2 | No: 
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No man has authority over the noble function of 
my mind, that of judging for myſelf, any more 
than over the air I breathe. Shall I abandon to 
others the care of thinking for me? I have my 
own conſcience, reaſon, and religion, and do not 
deſire to have the conſcience, reaſon, or religion of 
the pope. I will not model my belief after that of 
another, ſaid an archbiſhop of Canterbury. Each 
one is to anſwer for his own ſoul ; ; it therefore be- 
longs to each one to examine, 


bat he believes ; ; 


On what motive be believes; 
What is the belief that appears to bin the maſt 


rational, 


What! ſaid John Gerſon, chancellor of che u uni- 


verſity of Paris, has heaven given me a ſoul, a fa- 


culty of judging, and ſhall I ſubmit it to that of 
others; and ſhall they guide me in my manner 
of living and dying? 

But ought a man to prefer his own reaſon to 
that of a nation? Is ſuch a preſumption lawful? 
Why not? If Jupiter ſhould again take in hand 
the balance with which he formerly weighed the 
_ deſtiny of heroes; if in one ſcale he ſhould put the 
opinion of Locke, Fontenelle, Bayle, &c. and in 
the other that of the Italian, French, and Spaniſh 
nations, the laſt ſcale would rife up, as if loaded 
with no weight. The diverſity and abſurdity of 
| 5 1 different 
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different forms of worſhip ſhew in how little eſteem 
we ought to hold the opinion of the people. The 
divine wiſdom itſelf appeared, ſays the ſcripture, a 
| ſcandal to the Jews, and to the nations fooliſh- 
neſs; Judaæis ſcandalum, gentibus ullitiam. In 
matters of religion I owe no reſpect to the opinion 
of a people; it is to myſelf alone that I owe an ac- 
count of my belief; all that immediately relates to 
God, ſhould have no judge but him. The ma- 

giſtrate himſelf, ſolely charged with the temporal 
happineſs of men, has no right to puniſh any 


cWcrimes not committed againſt lociety: no prince or 


prieſt has a right to perſecute in me the pretended 
crime of not thinking as he does. 

From what principle does the law forbid my 
neighbour to diſpoſe of my property, and permit 
bim to diſpoſe of my reaſon and my foul? My 
foul is my property. It is from nature that I hold 


the right of thinking, and of ſpeaking what! 


think. When the firſt Chriſtians laid before the 
nations of the earth their belief, and the motives 5 
for that belief; when they permitted the Gentiles 
to judge between the Chriſtian religion and their 
own, and to make uſe of the reaſon given to man 
to diſtinguiſh between vice and virtue, truth and 
ſal ſhood; the expoſition of their ſentiments had cer- 
tainly nothing criminal in it. At what period did 
the Chriſtians deſerve the hatred and contempt of 
the world? When by burning the temples of the 
idols, they would have forced the pagans to re- 


Z 3 linquiſh 
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luinquiſh the religion they thought the beſt (69); 
What was the deſign of that violence ? Force im- 
poſes ſilence on reaſon ; it can proſcribe any wor- 
ſhip rendered the Divinity. But what power has 

it over belief ? To believe ſuppoſes a motive to be- 

lieve. Force is no motive. Now without motive 
we cannot really believe; the moſt we can n Co is to 

think we believe (o) 

There can be no pretence for admitting an in- 
tolerance condemned by reaſon and the law of na- 
ture: that law is holy; it is from God; it cannot 
be diſannulled; on the contrary, God has con- 
| firmed it by his goſpel. 
Every prieſt, who under the name of an angel 
of peace excites men to perſecution, is not, as is 
imagined, the dupe of a ſtupid and ill- informed 


zeal (71); it is not by his zeal but by his ambition — 


he 1 18 directed. 


r 


Intolerance is the foundation of the grandeur of the 
clergy. 


H E doctrine and practice of the prief both 
prove his love of power. What does he 
protect? Ignorance. Why? Becauſe the ignorant 
are credulous, make little uſe of their reaſon, think 
after others, are eaſy to be deceived, and are the 
dupes of the groſſeſt ſophiſtry (72), 
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What does the prieſt perſecute ? Learning. 
Why ? Becauſe a man of learning will not believe 
without examination; he will fee with his own 
eyes, and is hard to be deceived. The enemies 
of learning are the bonze, the dervis, the bramin, 
in ſhort, every prieſt of every religion. In Europe 
the prieſts roſe up againſt Galileo; excommunicated 
Polydore Virgil and Scheiner for the diſcovery the 
one made of the antipodes, and the other of the 
ſpots in the ſun; they have proſcribed ſound logic 
in Bayle, and in Deſcartes the only method of ac- 
quiring knowledge ; they forced that philoſopher 
to leave his country (7 3): ; they formerly accuſed 
all great men of magic (74); and now magic is no 
longer in faſhion, they accuſe thoſe of atheiſm and 
materialiſm, whom they formerly burned as ſor- 


The care of the prieſt has ever boon to keep 
men at a diſtance from the truth: all inſtructive 
ſtudy is forbid, The prieſt ſhuts himſelf up with 
them in a dark chamber, and carefully ſtops up 
.every crevice by which the light might enter. He 
hates, and ever will hate, the philoſopher : he is 
in continual fear leſt men of ſcience ſhould over- 
throw an empire founded on error and intellectual 
darkneſs. 
Without love for talents, the prieſt i is a ſecret 
enemy to the virtues of humanity ; ; he frequently 
denies their very exiſtence, There are, in his 
opinie, no virtuous actions but what are con- 
Z. 4. formable 
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formable to his doctrine, that 1s, to his intereſt, 
The firſt of virtues with him are faith, and a ſub- 
miſſion to ſacerdotal power: it is to flaves only 
that he gives the name of ſaints and virtuous 
men. 

What, however, are more diſtinct than the ideas 

virtue and ſanctity? He is virtuous who pro- 
motes the proſperity of his fellow- citizens: the 
word Virtue always includes the idea of ſome pub- 
lic utility. It is not the ſame with ſanctity. A 
hermit or monk impoſes on himſelf the law of ſi- 
lence, flogs himſelf every night, lives on pulſe and 
Water, ſleeps on ſtraw, offers to God his naſtineſs 
and his ignorance, and thinks by virtue of mace- 
ration to make a fortune in Heaven, He may be 
decorated with a glory; but if he do no good on 
earth, he is not honeſt, A villain is converted at 
the hour of death; he is ſaved, and is happy: but 
he is not virtuous. That title is not to be obtaind 
but by a conduct habitually juſt and noble. 
It is from the cloiſters they commonly take the 
ſaints; but what in general are monks? Idle and 
litigious men, dangerous to ſociety, and whoſe vi- 
cinity is to be dreaded. Their conduct proves that 
there is nothing in common between religion and 
virtue. To obtain a juſt idea of it, we muſt ſub- 
ſtitute a new morality in the place of that theolo- 
gical morality, which, always indulgent to the 
| perfidious arts practiſed by the different ſects (76), 
PINES to this day the atrocious crimes with 


Which 
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which the Janſeniſts and Moliniſts reciprocally 
charge each other (77), and which, in ſhort, com- 
mands them to plunder their fellow- citizens of 
their property and their liberty. 

An Aſiatic tyrant would have his ſubjects pro- 
mote his pleaſures with all their power, and pay 
down at his feet their homage and their riches : the 
popiſh prieſts exact in like manner the homage 
and the riches of the catholics. 

Are there any means of increaſing their power 
and wealth that they have not employed? When it 
was neceſſary for that purpoſe to have recourſe to 
barbarity and cruelty, they became cruel and bar- 
barous. 

From the moment the prieſts, inſtructed by ex- 

perience, found that men paid more regard to fear 
than to love, that more offerings were preſented to 
Ariman than Oromaza, to the cruel Molva than 
the gentle Jeſus, it was on terror they founded 
their empire. They ſought to have it in their 
power to burn the Jew, impriſon the Janſeniſt and 
Deiſt ; and notwithſtanding the horror with which 
the tribunal of the inquiſition fills every ſenſible 

and humane ſoul, they then conceived the project 
of its eſtabliſhment. It was by dint of intrigues 
they accompliſhed this deſign in Spain, lzaly; 
Portugal, &c. | 

The more arbitrary the 3 of this tri- 
bunal became, the more it was dreaded. The 
prieſts, perceiving chat the ſacerdotal power in- 
creaſed 
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creaſed by the terrors with which it ſtruck the 
imagination of mankind, ſoon became obdurate. 
The monk, deaf with impunity to the cry of com- 
paſſion, to the tears of miſery, and the groans of 
tortures, ſpared neither virtue nor talents; it was by 
confiſcatlon of property, by the aid of tortures 
and butcheries they at laſt uſurped over the peo- 
ple an authority ſuperior to that of the magiſ- 
trates, and frequently even to that of kings. The 
bold hand of ſacerdotal ambition dared in a 
Chriſtian country to lay the foundation of ſuch a 
tribunal ; and the ſtupidity of the people, and of 
Princes, ſuffered it to be completed. 
Are there no longer in the Catholic church A 
Fenelon or a Fi itzjames, who, touched with the 
misfortunes of their brethren, behold this tribunal 
with horror? There are ſtill Janſeniſts virtuous 
enough to deteſt the inquiſition, even though it 
ſhould burn a Jeſuit; but in general men are not 
at once religious and tolerant: humanity ſuppoſes 
intelligence. 
A man of an enlightened mind knows that 
force makes hypocrites, and perſuaſion Chriſtians; 
that a heretic is a brother who does not think as 
he does on certain metaphyſical dogmas; that this 
brother, deprived of the gift of faith, is to be 
pitied, not perſecuted (78); and that if no one can 
believe that to be true, which appears to him to 
be falſe, no human power can command belief. 


The 
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The conſequence of religious intolerance is the 
miſery of nations. What ſanctifies intolerance ? 
Sacerdotal ambition. The exceſſive love of the 
monk for power produces his exceſſive barbarity. 
The monk, cruel by ſyſtem, is ſtill more ſo by 


education. Weak, hypocrital, cowardly by ſitu- 


ation, every Catholic prieſt ought in general to be 


atrocious (79) ; ſo that in countries ſubject to his 


power he exerciſes perpetualiy all that the moſt 


refined cruelty and injuſtice can imagine. If, 


while profeſſing a religion inſtituted to inſpire gen- 


tleneſs and charity, he become the inſtrument of 


perſecutions and maſſacres ; if, all dropping with 


the blood ſpilt at an auto de fe, he dare at the al- 


tar to lift his murdering hands to Heaven, let no 


one wonder: the monk i is as he ought to be. Co- 
vered with the blood of a heretic, he regards 
himſelf as the avenger of the divine wrath. But 


can he at ſuch a time implore the clemency of 


Heaven? Can his hands be pure becauſe the church 


has declared them ſo? What community has not 


legitimated the moſt abominable crimes, when 


| they ſerved to increaſe its power? 


The approbation of the church is ſufficient to 


ſanctify any crime. I have regarded the different 
religions, and have ſeen their ſeveral followers 


ſnatch the torch from each other's hands to burn 
their brethren; I have ſeen the ſeveral ſuperſtitions 


ſerve as footſtools to eccleſiaſtical pride. Who 


_— 
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is then, I have ſaid to myſelf, the truly impious ? 
Is it the infidel? No: the ambitious fanatic (80). 
It is he that perſecutes and murders his brethren; 
it is he who, wiſhing to execute the vengeance of _ 
Heaven on the infernal regions, anticipates that 
| horrid function on earth; who, regarding an infi- 
del as a damned foul, is deſirous by a violent 
death to haſten his perdition, and by an unheard- 
of progreſſion of cruelty, to cauſe his brother to be 
at the ſame inſtant arreſted, impriſoned, judged, 
condemned, burned, and damned. 


5 H A P. xxl. 


| 7. he impeſſ bility of ſuppreſſ ing in man the ſentiment of 
Intolerance. Means of counteradling its Helis. 


HE leaven of intolerance is indeftrodible. 
It is only practicable to ſuppreſs its increaſe 
and action. Severe laws ought therefore to be 
employed in reſtraining it, as they do robbery. 

Does it regard perſonal intereſt ? The magiſ- 
trate, by preventing its action, will bind the hands 
of intolerance ; and why ſhould they be unbound, 
when under the maſk of religion intolerance will 5 
exerciſe the greateſt cruelties 's 1 55 

Man is by nature intolerant. If the ſun of rea- 
ſon enlighten him for a moment, he ſhould ſeize 
the opportunity to bind himſelf down by ſagacious 
laws, and put himſelf in a es ſtate of impo- 

tency, 
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tency, that he may not injure others if he ſhould 
be again ſeized with the rage of intolerance. 
Good laws can equally reſtrain the furious 
devout, and the perfidious prieft. England, 
Holland, and a part of Germany are proofs of 
this truth. Multiplied crimes and miſeries have 
opened the eyes of the people on this matter 
they have perceived that liberty of thought is a 
natural right; that thinking produces a deſire of 
communicating our thoughts, and that in a peo- 
ple, as an individual, indifference in this matter is 
a ſign of ſtupidity. 
He who does not feel the want of thought 
never thinks, It is with the body as with the 
mind; if the faculties of the one or the other are 
not exerted they become impotent. When into- 
lerance has weighed down the minds of men, and 
has broken their ſpring, they then become ſtupid, 


- and darkneſs is ſpread over a nation. 


The touch of Midas, the poets fay, turned all 
Into gold; the head of Meduſa transformed all into 
ftone : intolerance, in like manner, transforms 
into hypocrites, fools, and ideots (81), all that it 
finds within the ſphere of its attraction. It was 
tpdtolerance that in the Eaſt ſcattered the firſt ſeeds 
of ftupidity, which ſince the inſtitution of deſpot- 
iſm have there ſprung up. It is intolerance that 
has condemned to the contempt of the preſent 
and un ages all thoſe ſuperſtitious countries 

whoſe 
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whoſe inhabitants in fact appear to belong rather 
to the claſs of brutes than men. 

There is only one caſe in which toleration can 
be detrimental to a people, and that is when it to- 
lerates a religion that is intolerant, ſuch as the Ca- 
tholic (82). This religion, becoming the moſt 
powerful in a ſtate, will always ſned the blood of 
its ſtupid protectors; it is the ſerpent that ſtings 
the boſom which has warmed it. Let Germany 
beware! its princes have an intereſt in embracing 
popery; it affords them reſpectable eſtabliſhments 


for their brothers, children, &c. Theſe princes 


becoming Catholics would force the belief of their 

ſubjects, and if they found it neceſſary, would 
again make human blood to ſtream ; the torch of. 

ſuperſtition and intolerance would apain blaze. 
A light breath would kindle it, and ſet all Eu- 


rope in flames. Where would the conflagration 


ſtop? I know not. Would Holland eſcape? 
Would the Briton himſelf, from the height of his 
rocks, for any long time brave the Catholic fury ? 
The ſtraits of the ſea would prove an impotent 
barrier againſt the rage of fanaticiſm. What 
could hinder the preaching up a new croiſade, and 
of arming all Europe againſt England, of making 
| a deſcent in that country, and of one day treating, 
the Britons as they formerly treated the Albigois. 
Let not the inſinuating manner of the Catholic 
impoſe on the Proteſtants. The ſame prieſt who 
in Pruſſia regards intolerance as an 1 abomination, 


and 
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and an infraction of the natural and divine law, 
looks on toleration in France as a crime and a he- 
reſy (83). What renders the ſame man ſo different 
in different countries? His weakneſs in Pruſſia, 
and his power in France.. 

When we conſider the conduct of Catholic 
Chriſtians, they at firſt, when feeble, appear to be 
lambs; but when ſtrong, they are tygers 

Will the nations, inſtructed by paſt misfortunes, 
never ſee the neceſſity of reſtraining fanaticiſm, 
and of baniſhing from every religion the monſtrous 
doctrine of intolerance? What is it at this hour 
that ſhakes the throne of Turky, and ravages Po- 
land ? Fanaticiſm. It is that prevents the Catho- 
lic Poles from admiting the Diſſidents to a parti- 

tion of their privileges, and makes them prefer 
war to toleration. In vain do they impute the 
preſent miſeries of thoſe countries merely to the 
pride of the nobility; without religion the great 
men could never have armed the nation, and the 
impotence of their pride would have preſerved 
peace in their country. Popery has been the le- 
cret cauſe of the miſeries of Poland. 

At Conſtantinople it is the fanaticiſm of the 
Muſſulmans, that by loading the Greek Chriſtians 
with ignominy, has armed it in ſecret againſt the 
empire it ought to have defended. | 

 Would-to Heaven that theſe two examples now 
before us, and glaring with the evils produced by 
religious intolerance, may be the laſt of the kind; 


and 
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and that hereafter, indifferent to all modes of wor- 
ſhip, governments may judge men by their actions, 


and not by their opinions. That they may regard 
virtue and genius as the only recommendations to 
public favour; and be convinced that it is not of a 


Romiſh, Turkiſh, or Reformed mechanic, but of 
the moſt accompliſhed workman we ſhould pur- 
chaſe a watch: in ſhort, that it is not to the ex- 


tent of faith, but that of talents, offices ought to 


be intruſted. 
As long as the doctrine of intolerincs ſubſiſts, | 


the moral 6040 will contain within its boſom the 
ſeeds of new calamities. It is àa volcano half extin- 


guiſhed, that may one day blaze forth with greater 


violence, and produce freſh conflagrations and 

deſtruction. fs 8 
Such are the fears of a citizen, who, the fincere 

friend of mankind, earneſtly wiſhes their hap- 


Pineſs. 


I think I have folficlently proved in this "ON 
tion, that in general all the factitious paſſions, and 


in particular civil and religious intolerance, are 


nothing more in man than a diſguiſed love of 
power, The long detail into which the proofs of 
this truth has led me, has doubtleſs made the 
reader forget the motives that forced me into this 


_ diſcuſſion, 


My object was to ſhew, that if in man all the 
paſſions above eited be factitious, all men are in 
conſequence ſuſceptible of them. To make this 

. N 
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truth ſtill more evident, I ſhall here preſent him 
with the genealogy of the paſſions. 


CH AP: xXx 
T be genealogy of the paſ ions. 


AN is animated by a principle of fe, | 
1 which is corporeal ſenſibility : this ſenſi- 
bility is produced in us by a love of pleaſure and 
a hatred for pain: it is from thoſe two ſentiments 
united in man, and always preſent to his mind, 
that is formed what we call the paſſion of ſelf- 
love (84). The love of ſelf produces the defire 
of happineſs, the deſire of happineſs that of 
power, and the love of power gives birth to en- 
vy, avarice, ambition, and in general all thoſe 
factitious paſſions “ (85), that under various de- 
nominations are nothing more in us than a love of 
power diſguiſed, and applied to the ee means 
of attaining it. 


Paſſions, like elements, tho) born to fight, 
Yet, mixed and /o fiened, in his work unite 
| Lowe, hope, and joy, fair Pleaſures ſmiling train, 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of Paix; 
Theſe mixed with art, and to due bounds confined, 
Make and maintain the ballance of the mind: © 
The lights and ſhades, whoſe well accorded frife 
Gives all the Prong and colour of our life, 
Por. 


vor. I, Aa "Theſe 
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Theſe means being different, we ſee man, ac- 
cording to his ſituation or the form of govern- 


ment under which he is placed, advance to power 
by ihe path of riches, intrigue, ambition, glory, 
talents, &c. but conſtantly direct his ſteps 


toward it. 
If we here recol: c what is 1 in the ſecond, 


third, and fourth ſections of this work, which is, 


1. That all men have an equal aptitude to un- 


derſtanding. 


2. That this equal aptitude is is a dead power in 


them, when not vivified by the paſſions. 


3. That the paſſion of glory is that which moſt 
commonly ſets them in action. „ 
4. That all men are ſuſceptible of it in coun- 


tries where glory conducts to power. 


The general concluſion I draw from hence is, 


that all men organiſed | in the common manner may 


be animated by the fort of paſſion proper to elevate 


them to the higheſt truths. 


The only objection that remains for me to an- 


ſwer is the following. All men, they will ſay, 
may love glory (86), but can this paſſion be carried 
by each of them to a degree of force ſufficient to 
put in action the equal aptitude my. have to un- 
derſtanding: ? 


To relolve this Aden 1 will ſuppoſe that 1 


have concentered all my happineſs in the poſſeſſion 
of glory; this paſſion being then as lively in me 


as the love of myſelf, will neceſſarily be con- 
founded 
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founded in me with that ſentiment. It is required 
therefore to prove, that the paſſion of ſelf- love, 
common to all men, is the ſame in all; and that 
it may at leaſt endow them all with that energy 
and force of attention that is requiſite to the ac- 
quiring the greateſt ideas, 


XR A-P, 22 
YI force of the ſerliment of a 


H E ſentiment of ſelf- love, l mo- 
dified in different men, is eſſentially the 
ta}! in all. This ſentiment is independent of the 
greater or leſs perfection of the organs. A man 
may be deaf, blind, lame, and iofirm, and yet 
have the ſame ſolicitude for his preſervation, the 
fame averſion o Pain, and che ſame love for 
pleaſure. | 
Neither the force nor weakneſs of temperament, 
nor the perfection of the organs, augment or di- 
miniſh in us the force of the ie ant of ſelf= 
love. Women have no leſs love for themſelves 
than men, and yet have not the ſame organiſation. 
If there were a way to meaſure the force of this 
| ſentiment, it ſhould be by its conſtancy, its unity, 
and if I may ſo ſay, its habitual preſence ; now in 
all theſe reſpects the ſeatiment of ſelf-love i is the 
fame in all men. 2 

|  AS% -” 
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It is this ſentiment that ſometimes arms men 
with an obſtinate courage, as with a ſword, to tri- 
umph over the greateſt obſtacles, and that ſome- 


times gives them a prudent fear, as a ſhield, to 


avoid danger; in a word, it is this ſentiment 


that, always buſied in promoting the happi- 


nels of each individual, watclies inceſſantly over 


his preſervation. Now if the love of ſelf be in 
this reſpect the ſame in all, all are therefore ſuſ- 
ceptible of the ſame degree of paſſion, and conſe- 


quently of the degree proper to put in action the 


equal aptitude they have to underſtanding. But 
admitting, for a moment, that the ſentiment of 


ſelf- love acts not ſo ſtrongly in one as in another: 


it is certain that this difference, not yet perceived 
by experience, muſt be conſequently very ſmall, 
and that it can have no influence on the mind. 


A mechanician turns aſide no more of a river 


chan is neceſſary to move the wheels and the ma- 
chinery placed on its banks; he lets the reſt of the 
water run into the ſea, In like manner it is not 
neceſſary to turn aſide any more of the whole ſen- 
timent of ſelf-love than the part neceſſary to put 
in action the equal aptitude all men have to un- 
derſtanding. Now this portion is conſiderably 


leſs than is imagined, If we conſult experience 


in this matter, it will teach us that the fear of 


the rod, or a puniſhment ſtill more light, is ſuffi- 
cient to endow a child with the attention neceſſary 
for attaining of languages (87). Now this fort of 

2. attention 
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attention is either the moſt, or at leaſt one of the 
moſt laborious and fatiguing of all others k. 

Experience teaches us alſo that all our diſco- 
veries are the gifts of chance ; that we owe to 
chance the firſt hint of every new truth ; thar all 
truths of this ſort are, ſo to ſay, catched without 
attention; that their diſcovery, for this reaſon, 
has always been regarded as an inſpiration, and 
conſequently that there is no poet or philoſopher 
whom the harmony, brilliancy, perſpicuity, and 
preciſion of expreſſion, have not colt more time 
and pains than his molt happy ideas. 
From whence it reſults, that all men organiſed 
in the common manner are ſuſceptible of the de- 
gree of attention requiſite for railing chemſelves to 
the higheſt truths, and that on the hypotheſis that 
the ſentiment of ſelf- love is not the ſame in all 
men, (an hypotheſis doubtleſs impoſſible,) the 
ſmall difference that | is found in this reſpect among 
them, cannot have any influence on their under- | 
ſtandings. 
In fact, if we ſuppoſe ſelf. love to be ſtronger 
jn ſome than in others, yet this paſſion, as expe- 
rience ys will not oe leſs equal habitual in 


9 If the ſtudy of their native tongue appear in general leſs 
laborious to children than the ſtudy of geometry, it is becauſe 
children find more habitually the neceſſity of talking, than of 
comparing geometric figures; and the perception of the ne- 
ceſſity of attention renders It Fortnuary leſs diſagreeable and 
laborious. 


„„ them. 


4 
' 
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them. Now if all ſuperiority of underſtanding * 
depends leſs on a lively than an habitual atten- 
tion, it is evident on this ſuppoſition, all men 
muſt be ſtill endowed with the degree of paſſion 
proper to put in actioa the equal aptitude they have 
to 88 


| When I mention the underſtanding or ieee, the 


reader, clearly to conceive my ideas, ſhould recollect that the 


underſtanding is the produce of the attention, and the atten- 


tion that of avy paſſion whatever, but eſpecially of glory. In 


vain does chance or education offer us, in reading, converſa- 
tion, &c. objects of compariſon from which new ideas might re- 
ſalt; thoſe objects will be to us barren ſeeds, if attention do 


not render them fertile, that is, if we have not an intereſt, a 


lively deſire, to compare them, and obſerve the reſemblances 
and differences, the agreements and diſagreements thoſe objects | 


| have with each other and with us, 


If they frequently ſay of a great man that he is the child of 


- misfortune, it is becauſe in general being continually forced to 


ſtrive with adverſity, a man becomes more thoughtful and 
acute; he is therefore always what his ſituation makes him. 
But is adverſity ſo ſalutary as ſuppoſed? Ves: in the prime 


of life, when a habit of thinking and reflecting may be yet ac- 


quired, That age paſſed, misfortune afflicts a man but affords 


| him little information. Adwer/ity, ſays the Scotch proverb, is 


au Holeſome at breakfaſt, indifferent at dinner, and mortal at ſupper. 
Beſide, adverſity frequently excites in us only a lively and mo- 


mentaneous efferveſcence, that is often tranſient. A paſſion 


for glory is more durable, and for that reaſon more proper to 
produce great men and form great talents. 


CHAP, 
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N H * P. XXIV. 


7 he diſcovery f great ideas is the effe of conſtant 


attention. 


Vehement deſire frequently occaſions an 
effort of the mind more lively than laſting. 
Now the acquiſition of great talents ſuppoſes 
an obſtinate application, nd a deſire of inſtruction 
more habitual than vehemenr. 
However engaged people of the world may be N 
with their fortune and their pleaſure, they feel by 
intervals the deſire of glory. But why does this 
deſire prove fruitleſs to them? Becauſe it is not 
ſufficiently durable. It is to the conſtancy of de- 
fires that great ſucceſs | is annexed. If an Agnes 
always deceives an Arnolph, it is becauſe the de- 
fire of a woman to meet a lover is always more 
habitual than the defire of preventing it ! is in thoſe 
that watch over her. : 

The inhabitants of Kamſchatka are in ſome 
things of an unequalled ſtupidity; in others 
they have a marvellous induſtry. In the making 
of cloths, ſays their hiſtorian, they ſurpaſs the 
Europeans . Why ? Becauſe, inhabiting one of 


If the inhabitants of Kamſchatka ſurpaſs us in certain acts, 
they may equal us in all. Talents are nothing more than dif- 
| ferent applications of the ſame underſtanding to different ſub- 
jects. 
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the moſt inclement climates of the earth, they are 
moſt habitually ſenſible of the want of covering. 
Now an habitual want always produces induſtry. 
A man who is ſenſible of the value of confidera- 


tion, that it procures power, (the common object 


of the deſire of men), will do his utmoſt to attain 


Ito. It is in the poſſeſſion of that eſteem he cen- 


tres all his happineſs, and it is then the deſire of 


glory is identified with the love of ourſelves. 
Now this Jaſt ſentiment, as is proved by expe- 


rience, being habitually preſent to all men, ought 


to endow them with that ſort of attention to which 
the ſuperiority of the underſtanding i is annexed, 


All men organiſed in the common manner are 


therefore ſuſceptible not only of paſſions, but of 
the habitual degree of paſſions, ſufficient to elevate 
them to the higheſt ideas. 


From whence then proceeds the extreme in- 


equality of underſtandings ? Becauſe nobody ſees 


preciſely (88) the ſame objects; nor is preciſely 


in the ſame ſituation (89); nor has received the 


ſame education; and becauſe, finally, chance, that 
preſides over our inſtruction, does not conduct al! 
men to mines equally rich and fruitful. 


He that can lift a pound of feathers or wool, can life a 


5 3 of iron or lead. The difference therefore perceived be- 
tween the induſtry of the inhabitants of Kamſchatka and ours, 


ariſes from the different wants that a arage or r poliſhed nation 
muſt ſee in different climates, 


I 
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It is therefore to education, taken in its fulleſt 
extent we can underſtand the term, and in which 
the idea of chance js alſo included, that we are 
do refer the inequality of underſtandings. 


To complete the proofs of this truth, it only re- 
mains for me to ſhew, in the following ſection, the 
errors and contradictions into which they fall, who 


on the ſame es 0 e different To 
mine. 


1 ſhall take M, Route br an example. Ile , 
is of all others the writer who in his works has 

treated this queſtion with the moſt acuteneſs and | 
eloquence. I ſhall therefore diſcuſs his principal 
opinions; and if I demonſtrate their falſity and 
contradiction, I imagine that the public then leſs 


* Becauſe chance has always a part in our inſtruction, are we 
from thence to infer the inutility of education? No : education 
will never make all the inhabitants of a nation men of ſuperior 
| underſtanding z ; but by improving it, by inventing. new means 
of exciting in us the deſire of glory, and putting men frequently 

in ſituations where chance places them rarely, there 15 no doubt 

but its empire may be greatly contracted. 

There are in Rome conſervatories or {chools of muſic, from 
whence conſtantly iſſue good muſicians, and in which are every 
year formed ſome men of genius. At Paris there is alſo a ſchool 
for bridges and public roads that produces intelligent artiſts, 
among whom are found ſome men of ſuperior talents. 

An excellent education may therefore increaſe the talents of 
a nation, and may make of the meaneſt of the people men of 
ſenſe and intelligence. Now thoſe advantages of an improved 
education are ſufficient to encourage men to the ſtudy of a 


ſcience, the perfection of which is in part connected with the 
Happineſs of humanity. 


attached 
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attached to its ancient prejudices, will judge of 


my principles without partiality, and will find it— 


ſelf in that calm and happy diſpoſition that makes 


men adopt every juſt idea, howeyer paradoxical it 
may at firſt appear. 


NOTES. 
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1. (page 272.) 8 O ME have regarded the impetuofity of 
| attack in a battle, as one of the charac. 
teriſtics of the French: but this impetuoſity they have in com- 
mon with the Turks, and in general with all nations not ac- 
cuſtomed to a ſevere diſcipline. The French, however, are 
ſuſceptible of it. The king of Pruſſia has ſome of them in his 5 
army, and all are there exerciſed} in the Pruſſian manner. 
2. (p. 273.) The words loyal and poliſhed are not the ſame. 
A people of ſlaves may be poiiſhed. The habit of fear will 
make them reverential, Such a people are often more civil, and 
always leſs loyal, than one that is free, The merchants of all 
nations atteſt the loyalty of the Engliſh traders, The man that 
is free, is in general a man of probity. 


3. ibid.) In; a degraded nation, we do not find, even 
among the firſt of the citizens, characters of a certain eleva- 
tion. Free and bold {pirits would bs there too diicordaat from 
the others. 
4. (p. 274.) Who, inthe Fall, is the man the moſt extolled ? 
The greateſt tyrant: he is the man molt feared and moſt deteſt. 
ed. This tyrant, ſo much praiſed while living, may, therefore, 
always think himſelf the idol and delight of his people. If hi- 
ſtory draw his portrait truly, it mult be a long time after his 
death. What method then has an Eaſtern monarch to know, 
if he really carries with him to the tomb the eſteem and regret 
of his ſubjects? He has but one: which is to reflect within him. 
ſelf, and examine, if he be always employed in promoting the 
happineſs of his people, and if in all his actions he have never 
| conſulted any thing but the national intereſt, Has he been al- 4 
ways indifferent about it? He may reſt aſſured, whatever eu- 
logy they give him, that his name will be deſpiſed by poſterity. 
Death is the lance of Ithuriel ; it pda the charm of fall- | 
hood and flattery, 
Diſgrace operates in the ſame 1 manner on a vizir, as death 
does on a ſultan. While the former is in place, there are no 
eulogies with which he is not loaded, no talents that were not 
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aſcribed to him: but when diſcharged, he is, as he was before 
his elevation, irequently one of the meaneſt of the people, 

G. (p. 274.) Can an arbitrary monarch, always regardleſs of 
his foreign enemies, flatter himſelf that a people habituated to 
tremble at the ſcourge of his power, and baſe enough tamely to 
ſuffer themſelves to be plundered of their property, their lives, 
and their liberty, will defend him againſt the attack of a pow- 


erful enemy? A monarch ought to know, that in dividin 
the chain which unites the intereſt of each individual, with the 


general intereſt, he deſtroys all virtue, and that the virtue of 
an empire once deſtroyed, it precipitates into ruin. That the 
props of a deſpotic throne muſt fink under its weight. That 
merely ftrong in the ſtrength of his army, that army defeated, 
his ſubjects, freed from their fears, will no longer fight for | 
him. That two or three battles have in the Eaft decided the 
fate of the greateſt empires. Witneſs Darius, Tigranes, and 
Antiochus. The Romans fought four hundred years to ſubju- 
gate Italy, when free, but to conquer ſervile Aſia ney only 
preſented themſelves before it, 
6. (p. 275-) The deſpot, for his glory and his bini, ought 
to regard thoſe very philoſophers he hates, as his friends, and 
thoſe courtiers whom he cheriſhes, and whoſe vile flatteries of 
his vices Excite him to crimes that lead on to ls Perdution, as 
his enemies. 
7. (p- 276.) By what how: do we Aiſtinguiſh. an e . 


power from a legitimate? Both make laws; both infli& capital 
or leſſer puniſhments on the violators of thoſe laws. Both 


employ the power of the community, that is, the power of the 
nation, to maintain their edicts, or repel the attack of an ene- 
my. True: but they differ, ſays Locke, in this; the firſt em- 
ploys the public authority to gratify his caprice or enſlave the 


inhabitants, and the other employs it to render himſelf reſpect- 
able to his neighbours, to ſecure to the inhabitants their pro- 


perty, their laws, and their liberty. In ſhort, the employing 


the national force to any other purpoſe than the general wel⸗ 
fare is a crime, It is therefore the different manner of em- 


ploying the national force that diſtinguiſhes the arbitrary ated 
er from the legitimate, 
8. (ibid.) Deſpotiſm appeared i in ſuch a light to the vir- 


tuous Tullius, the ſeventh king of Rome, that he had the cou- 
rage to fix himſelf the bounds to royal authority. 


9. (p. 277.) 
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9. (p. 277 ) Among the various cauſes of the litle ſucceſs of 
France, in the laſt war, when we reckon the jealouſy and in- 
experience of the generals, and their indifference for the pub- 
lic welfare, perhaps we ſhould not forget the gangrene of reli- 
gious ſlavery, which began at that time to ſpread itſelf over all 
minds. The Frenchman now no longer dares to think for 
| himſelf. From day to day, he thinks leſs, and will, from oy. 
to day, becomes leſs reſpectable. 


IO. (p- 282.) The love of power is ſuch, thats England itſelf 
there is ſcarce a miniſter Who would not inveſt his prince with 
arbitrary power. The intoxication of a great place, makes 
the miniſter forget, that weighed down by the power he erects, 
he and his poſterity will perhaps be its firſt victims. 


Why do men ſeek great employments ? Is it from a deſire of 
doing good ? He that is not animated by this motive, muſt re- 
gard them as burdens. When men deſire them, it is leſs for 
public utility than their own. Men are not, therefore, born 
ſo good as ſome pretend. Goodneſs ſuppoſes alove for others, 
and it is in ourſelyes only we center all our love. 
11. (ibid.) The defire of power is general, and if to ob- 
tain it all men do not expoſe themſelves to the ſame dangers, 
it is becauſe the love of ſelf- preſervation is in the greateſt part 
oſ them an equipoiſe to their love of power. 


12. (p. 283.) In almoſt every country, force i is preferred to 
Jaſtice, In France, they make the advocate pay taxes, but not 
the lieutenant, Why? Becauſe one is to a certain degree the 
repreſentative of juſtice, and the other of power. 


13. (p. 285.) Who are the enemies of an illuſtrious man? 
His rivals, and almoſt all kis cotemporaries. His preſence 
humbles them. By whom is he praiſed? By the ſtranger; he 
is without envy: he makes a part of living poſterity : the diſ- 
tance of place equals that of time. The approbation of ſtran- 


gers is to a man of letters almoſt the only recompence that he 
can now expect. 


14. (p- 290.) When we are inwardly conſtrained to acknow- 
| edge another to have a ſuperior underſtanding, we hate him; 
his preſence is diſguſtful: we would be revenged and get rid of 
him: for that purpoſe we force him to leave his country, like 


Deſcartes, Bayle, Maupertuis, &c. or we e perſecute him like 
Monteſquieu, Diderot, &c. 


There 
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There is no great man, they ſay, in the ſight of his wife, 

or his valet de chambre. I well believe it. How can we 
continually live with a man we are too often forced to ad- 
mire? In this caſe, we muſt either leave him, or ceaſe te 
eſteem him. Riches and dignities may for a time impoſe 
ſilence on envy ; but then it is ſecretly irritated. We are un- 
willing that a man already our ſuperior by birth and dignity, 


ſhould alſo excel ns in talents. Does a man write like Fre- 


deric? V/e ridicule in him the taleat for writing which we ad- 


| _ mire in Cæſar, Cicero, &c. we ſee him with regret-eſtabliſh his 


merit by a good work. Bur is not his converſation alone ſuffi- 


_ cient to prove his genius? No: in converſation the ideas ſuc- 
ceed ſo rapidly, that we have not time to conſider them in every 
ligbt, nor to ſee their propriety ; beſide, the tone and geſture 

of the ſpeaker, and the diſpoſition of the hearer, may all help 


to impoſe on us. We may therefore always diſpute a merit 


of this ſort ; we do, and conſole ourſelves by it. 


Perhaps to be. loved we ſhould merit but little eſteem ; all 


= ſuperiority attracts awe and averſion, Why does affability 


render merit ſupportable ? Becauſe 1 it makes a man in ſome de- 5 


* deſpicable. 


A reſerved merit gives at once a re to reſpect and 


: Jatted, and an affable merit a diſpoſition to love and contempt, 

He who would be careſſed by thoſe that ſurround him ſhould be 
content with little eſteem. We pardon merit by forgetting it. 
Great talents have ſome admirers and few friends. The ſecret 


and general deſire of the majority is not that "ous exalt itſelf, 


but that folly be extended. 


15. (p. 290.) From what 5 men W 0 irie 


pamphlets? From the ſcandal they caſt on great men, and the 


praiſes they give to thoſe of little ability. Human nature is 
not changed in this reſpect. If the Athenians, ſays Plutarch, 


ſo haſtily advanced young Cymon to the higheſt offices, it was 


to mortify Themiſtocles ; they were tired of eſteeming the ſame” 
man ſo long together: Why do we extol to exceſs riſing 


_ talents? Frequently to depreſs thoſe already 1 in eſteem. When 


we penetrate, ſays Plutarch, profoundly into the human heart, 


and ſee its principal motives, we find that the deſire of obliging 


one man ariſes leſs from the pleaſure of ſerving him, than the 


gratification of envy in depreciating another, 


16. (p. 291.) Fathers in general, though honeſt, yet ignorant, 


ſee with ! impatience their ſons frequent the company of men of 


— 


letters, 
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letters, and give their company the preference to all others: 
their paternal pride is thereby mortified. 

17. (p. 291.) If, as they ſay, letters and philoſophy be in 
France without protectors, we may, without the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy, affirm that the ſucceeding generation will be without 
learning or genius; and that of all the arts, thoſe of luxury 

will alone be cultivated. , 

18. (p. 292.) Violence and perſecution are in general propor- 

tioned to the merit of the perſecuted. In every country illuſtri- 

ous men have undergone diſgrace. It is ſcarce one hundrad 
aud fifty years ſince a man in England could not have been 
with impunity a great man. 

19. (ibid.) Few authors think for ane The great- 
eſt part of books are made after other books; yet he that has 


not a manner of his own; 9 not to N eſteem from 
poſterity. 


20. (ibid.) Formerly all men bowed down before the ancients, 
and whoever in ſecret preferred Taſſo to Virgikor Homer never 
owned it. What reaſon however have we for concealing our 
opinion, when we do not give it as a law? What better than 

the diverſity of opinions, can improve the taſte of the public? 
21. (ibid.) When princes or magiſtrates regard the opinion 
of poſterity, they commonly merit its eſteem ; they will be juſt 
in their edicts and their ſentences. It is the ſame with authors. 
When a writer has poſterity preſent to his mind, his manner of 
comparing objects becomes great; he diſcovers important 
truths, and he ſecures to himſelf the general eſteem, becauſe he | 
writes for men of all ages and all countries. 


22. (p. 293.) The theological libel intitled the Cenſure of 
Beliſarius, excites horror by the barbarity and cruelty of its aſ- 
ſertions: it always recalls to my mind that fine verſe of Ra- 


eine. 


Eh quoi, Mathan! Yan pretre eſt-ce la le langage? 1 5 
What, Mathan ! 18 this the language of aprieſt ? 


23. (ibid.) The citizens to whom we owe the greateſt 1 re- 
ſpect are, firſt, thoſe generals and miniſters whoſe valcur or ſa- 
gacity have ſecured the grandeur or felicity of empires. The 

next moſt uſeful citizens are ſuch as improve the arts and ſci- 
ences, that ſupply the wants of men, or preſerve them from diſ- 


content. 
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content. Why then do we ſhew more reſpe& to a man of 
wealth or power than to a great mathematicfan, poet, or phi- 


loſopher ? Becauſe our firſt reſpe@ is for a power or poſſeſſion 


to which we conſtantly join the idea of happineſs and pleaſure. 
Power is the idol of youth, and even of thoſe of maturer 
age; ſo long as they can twine the e with their 


laurels. 


If power be ſometimes diſdained by age, it is becauſe it no 


longer affords its former advantage. 


24. (p. 297+) It is at the period that men, by increaſing- are 
forced to manure the earth, that they perceive the neceſſity of 
ſecuring to the labourer his harveſt, and the property of the 


land he cultivates. Before cultivation it is no wonder that the 
ſtrongeſt ſhould think he has as much — over a 388 of 
barren ground as the firſt occupier. 


25. (ibid.) A reſiſtance to him who is poſſeſſed of power 
1s is reputed ſedition and a crime even in poliſhed nations. No 


proof of this can be more clear than the complaint an Engliſh 


merchant made to the houſe of commons: Gentlemen, ſaid 
& he, you can never imagine how perfid iouſſy the negroes treat 


sus; their wickedneſs is ſo great, that on ſome of the coaſts of 
Africa they prefer death to ſlavery. When we have bought 
5 them, they ſtab themſelves, or plunge into the ſea; which 
js ſo much loſs to the purchaſers, Judge by this aRtion of 
© the perverſity of that abominable race.“ 


56. (p. 299.) At what time do a people violate the law of na- 
tion ? When they can do it with impunity. Rome while 


weak was equitable and virtuous : when it had conquered Ma- 


cedonia no nation could reſiſt it; then become more ſtrong it 
ceaſed to be juſt. Its inhabitants were from that time without 


honour, and without faith. The powerful are always unjuſt. 


Juſtice between nations is conſtantly founded on a reciprocal 


fear, and from hence that political axiom : /F you deſire peace, 


prepare for war. Si vis pacem, para bellum. 

27. (p. 301.) Ariſtotle places robbery among the different 
kinds of hunting ; and Solon, among the ſeveral profeſſions, 
reckons that of theft: he obſerves only that we ſhould not rob 
either oyr fellow-citizens, or the allies of our republic. Rome, 


under the firſt of her kings, was a den of robbers. The Ger- 


mans, ſays Cæſat, regars devaſtation and pillage as the only 
| exerciſe 
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exerciſe proper for youth; and the only one that can keep them 
from idleneſs, and make them finiſhed men. | 

28 (p. 301.) There is, they ſay, a law of nations between 
the Engliſh, French, Germans, Italians, &c. believe it. The 
fear of repriſals will eſtablith it among nations of a force nearly 
equal; but when they are freed from that fear, and have to 
do with a ſavage people, from that moment the law of nations 
| appears to them nothing more than a chimera. 

Is it for the Chriſtians to talk of the law of nations, the! law 
ol nature and of virtue? They, who without any injury re- 
ceived from the Indians of the Eaſt, invade their coaſts, lay 
waſte their cities, and drive out the inhabitants. They, who 
with their European merchandize carry to the African towns 
a ſpirit of diſcord, and availing themſelves of the wars the. 
have kindled, purchaſe the vanquiſhed for ſlaves, They, who 
without offence, or even the appearance of offence on the part 
of the weſtern Indians, landed in America, deſtroyed the palaces 
of Montezuma and the Incas, maſtacred their ſubjects, ard 
ſeized on their dominions, without regard to the law, prima 
occupanti. 
The church boaſts of cauſing treaſures that have been flote 
to be reſtored ; but has it cauſed to be reſtored to their legal 
| proprietors the empires of Mexico and Peru? Has it not on the 
contrary, in concert with princes, pillaged the new world ? 
Has it not enriched itſelf with the ſpoils, and by its conduct 
brought into contempt thoſe precepts of the natural law, which 
2M ſays are engraved on every heart by the hand of God? 
What can be more abſurd and pitiful than the morality of 
the church? If a prince take a miſtreſs, it is in their Opinion a 
matter of indifference, if ſhe do not oppoſe the projects of the 
church, for then the prieſts cry aloud againſt the impiety. But 
if the ſame prince carry war and devaſtation among a people 
that have not offended him, if he Cauſe 400, ooo men to periſh. 
in an expediton, and bow down his people with taxes, the 
prieſts are ſilent. Curious morality this of the catholic 

church! 5 

29. (p. 302.) Men love jullice, they ſay ; ; but the magiſtrates 
are the inſtruments of juſtice, and charged by the tate to ad- 
miniſter it; they therefore ought, above all, to protect inno- 
cence. But do they in reality protect it? A criminal cauſe 15 
conducted in two different manners in Spain and in England: 

Vor. I; 5 E : | that 
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that in which an advocate is given to the accuſed, and Where 
his trial is conducted in a public manner, is without doubt that 


where innocence is moſt protected againſt the corruption and 


partiality of the judges, and conſequently the beſt, Why then 
is it not adopted? Why do not the magiſtrates ſolicit its ad- 
miſſion ? Becauſe they imagine that the more arbitrary their 
ſentences are, the more fear they will inſpire, and the more au- 


_ tLority they will have over the people. The ſo much boaſted 


love of equity is not therefore either natural or common to men. 
Now how can we call them the friends of e when they 
are not even friends to juſtice? 

30. (p. 302.) The idea of happineſs is ſo cloſely connected in 
the mind with that of power, that they are not without diffi- 
culty ſeparated. We reſpect even the appearance of power: 
it is to this ſentiment that we owe perhaps a certain admiration 
of ſuicide, We imagine him to be poſſeſſed of great power 


who can ſo deſpiſe life as to put himſelf to death. To what 
cauſe but the love of pow er can we attribute the exceſſive ha- 
tred of ſagacious women for men of a certain inclination? 


Alexander, Socrates, Solon, and Catinat“ were heroes, faith - 
Ful friends, and worthy citizens: a man may therefore have 


this inclination, and be uſeful to bis family and his country. 


From whence then proceeds the horror of women for men ſuſ- 
pected of it? Becauſe they have leis power over them. Now 
this defect of power 1s to them inſupportable ; they are ſo many 


| ſlaves to it, at leaſt in their empire, men of this ſort are 


were guilty of a crime that death alone can expiate. 
1. (ibid.) It is power that makes one monarch reſpectable 


to another. While Philip II. was buſted in his cloſet, he 


called for a ſervant, and nobody came; his fool laughed 

What do you laugh at? ſaid the king: To think of the awe 
and fear in which you hold all Europe, and of the contempt in 
which they would hold you if you were not powerful, and the 


reſt of your ſabjects did not ſerve ' you better than your do- 
meſtics. 


* That thoſe men were really addicted to this perverſe inclination 
feems to be mere cenjecrure z it was doudileſs uiry common in Greece, 
and therefore cvery ancient Greek is ſuppiſed to hade been inficted 
ewith it + juſt as wwe Juppe/e every Datchman to be a lower of 219" 
ney, ard very Frenchman fond of gallantry, 


32.(p. 303. 
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32. (p. 303.) Princes rarely feel the enthuſiaſm of equity : 
cw among them are animated with a noble love of humanity. 
In all antiquity Gelon alone affords an example of it, He held 
human ſacrifices in horror; he carried the war into Africa, and 
obliged the vanquiſhed Carthagenians to aboliſh that dteſtable 
cuſtom. Catherine, in ike manner, armed to force the Poles to 
toleration. Of all wars thoſe two perhaps | have been alone un- 
dertaken for the happineſs of nations. Gelon and Catherine 
TI. will therefore, in this reſpect, divide the eſteem of poſterity. | 
If we would judge of the merit of fovercigns, we ſhould do it, 
not by the little broils that may ariſe in their families, but by 
the great benefits they have done, or would have done to 
| mankind. The deſire of doing good is rare among them. 
The only time at which the public good commonly operates 
is that when the intereſt of the prince coincices with that of the 
people. At what periods have the kings of France promoted 
the liberty of their ſubjects, and weak ened ine feudal power? 
When the haughty vaſſals of the crow equalled themſelves 
with their ſovereigns; then the ambition of the monar chs gave 
freedom to the people 
Let not the princes of the Eaſt boaſt of their love of equity; 
He that would make b ites of his ſubjects cannot love them. 


It is a folly to imagine the people wonld be then more docile 


and eaſy to govern, The more enlichtened a nation is, the 
more readily i it ſubmits to the juſt dentands of an equitable ad- 
miniſtration, He that would blind his ſabje&s, would be un- 
juſt with impunity. Such in general are men, and yet they 
dare to call themſelves the friends of juitice, O ſelf-ignorance 
and hypocriſy! 

33. (ibid.) Are there, as they ſay, men who ſaeriſice their 
deareſt intereſt to juſtice? No: but there are, who hold nothing 
dearer than juſtice, This genereus ſentiment is in them the 
effect of an excellent education. By what method can this 
principle be engraved on every heart? By preſenting on one 
| hand, the unjuſt man as baſe, deſpiſed, and conſequently i impo- 
tent; and on the other hand, the juſt man as eſtecmed, ho- 
noured, and conſequently powerful. 

When the idea of juſtice is by theſe means connected in the 
mind with thoſe of power and happineſs, they will be confound» 
ed, and form but one; and when we have a habit of recalling 
them together, it will ſoon become impoſſible to divide them. 
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372 ON MAN AND 
This habit once contracted, we ſhall be proud of appearing jut 


and virtuous ; and then there is nothing we ſhall not ſacrifice to 


| that noble pride. 


It is thus the love of power : and importance begets the love of 
juſtice, This laſt love, it is true, is a ſtr ranger to man; that of 
power, on che contrary, is natural to him; it is common to all, 
to the honeſt man and the knave, the 9 2 5 and the poliſhed 


citizen. 


The love of power i 18 the immediate effect of corporeal ſen- 
ſibility, and the deſire of juſtice is the effect of inſtruction; con- 


ſequently, it is on the ſagacity of the laws that oo the vir- 


tue of a people. How many virtuous men are there among a 
people where juſtice I Is reſpecled, that would be unjuſt among a 
ferocious nation, where equity is regarded as weakneſs and 
cowardice ? Men therefore do not love equity for itſelf. This 

ueſtion has been at all times decided by the conduct and man- 
ners of all nations, and all deſpots. | 

34. (p 307.) Under a feudal government wha are the ty⸗ 

Tants? The lords. Tyrants therefore, they will ſay, are more 

numerous here than under a deſpotic government: I doubt it. 
The ſultan has under him vizirs, pachas, beys, receivers and di- 
rectors of taxes, with an infinity of underlings and ſub- tyrants, 
who are ſtill more indifferent to the Lo + ed of the vailals 
than the proprietors. — 

35. (P. 312.) In England, if ie in a great man be 
deſpiled by low people, it is becauſe thoſe people, being pro- 
tected by the law, have nothing to fear from the great. If in 
every other country the vices of the great be on the contrary 

| reſpected, it is becauſe vice is there armed with power, and 
power we can abhor and not deſpiſe, 

36. (p. 314.) Attila, as well as Thamas, ploried i in being the 
ſcourge of the Almighty. | 

37. (ibid.) Seditioùs and ;ehellions are the injurious titles 
the powerſul oppreſſor gives to the impotent oppteſſed. 

38. (ibid.) In every empire where the momentary de- 
ſire of a prince is a law, all the laws are contradiGory, and 
there are no appearances of moral principles, either 1 in the go- 
vernors or thoſe that are governed. 

39. (p. 317.) Contempt is the portion of weaknehy. This is 

perhaps the only truth of which princes are not ignorant. If a 
monarch loſe a province or a town, he appears deſpicable even 
| | 7 Bl 
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To his'own eyes: but if he unjuſtly take a town or province 
from his neighbour, he thinks himſelf reſpectable. He has al- 
ways ſeen in juſtice honoured in the potent, and the world re- 
main ſilent before power. 
| O. (p. 317.) The ſtrong and wicked, Tan an Enoliſh poet, 
| four Hol only that are ſtronger and worſe than themſelves ; but 
the juſt and virtuous ought to fear all men; he has all his fel- 
low-citizens, even his very friends, for perſecutors; all attack 
| him. His virtue frees them from the fear of revenge. Huma- 
nity in him is equal to weakneſs in others; and under a vicious 
government, the good and weak are born victim co che wicked | 
and ſtrong. 7 
441. (p. 320.) An Engl: AQ r landed in [tely, r: ran over 
the country about Rome, and embarked haſtily for England. 
Why, they ſaid, do you quit this fine country ? I can no 
longer bear to ſee, he ſaid, the wretched looks of the Roman Z 
ce peaſants 'H their miſery torments me; they have not even a 
human aſpect. This nobleman perl apy exoggerated ; bur 
he did notfalffy. | 
42. (ibid.) The murder of Site 5 was the diſgrace of 
Alexander, and the puniſhment of the Dutch gazette er that of 
the French miniſter. The crime of thoſe two nnſortenate men 
was the ſame; they were both imprudent encugli to ſpeak the 
truth. In the laſt century mankind were enraged at the treat- 
ment given the gazeticer, There are ages ſtill more baſe, 
when the puniſhment of a man of veracity is avplauded, 
43. (ibid.) When we are concerned for this gazetteer, and 
compare his crime with his puniſhment, we ſeem to be tranſ- 
ported to the dominion of the ſultan of the Indies, who hanged 
his vaſir for having put three grains of pepper into a cream 
tart. The illufirious; but Eat M Chalotois was very 
near ſuffering the ſame fate, for having, in like manner, put 
three grains of ſalt t into a letter, wrote, ey tay, to a comp- 
troller-general. 
io (p. 321. ö In France, why do they not dare to 1 the 
Fotility of the great on the flage ? | Becauſe, they ſay, comedies. 
of that ſort would produce little reſor mation; it is true, The 
poet who flatters himſelf with correcting the frivolity of the 
French by a ridiculous portrait is deceived, There is no filling 
the veſſels of the Danaides. Men of found ſenſe are 
Rot to be formed under a government where preſs and wo- 
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men have a powerſul influence. A light and triſling ſpirit can 

alone be there cultivated; for it is that only which leads to for- 
tune. F 
45. (p. 323.) It is not to his genius, but conſtantly to ſome. 
particular event, that a man of ralents owes the protection of the 
ignorant. If the ugly ſeek the company of the blind, igno- 


rance flies that of the ſharp- ſighted. 


46. (ibid.) An ignorant viſir always views with an evil eye 
the man who travels into the countries of learned people and 
wiſe princes. The viſir fears that the traveller on his return 
ſhould deſpiſe him: an enemy to men of ability, he boaſts of 
his contempt for them, and it1s by this contempt the ſtranger 
aer him. Great miniſters and great princes have always 

een protectors of letters; witneſs the prince of Brunſwick, Ca- 
therine II. Prince Henry of Pruſſia, &c. 

47. (ibid.) It was formerly the privilege of fools to ſome- 
times ſpeak the truth Fe princes; but ſtill with what caution | 
aud at what moments! Let us imitate, ſays one of them, the 
prudence of the cats; ” thay do not think themſelves ſecure in 


an apartment till they have ſmelled to every corner of it. 


48. (p. 322.) It is to the liberty the Engliſh and Dutch ſtill 
enjoy that Europe owes the little of it that ſtill remains. Ex- 
cept them there is ſcarce any vation that does not groan under 
the yoke of ignorance and deſpotiſm. Every virtuous man, 
Every good citizen, nould therefore intereſt himſelf 1 in the lis | 
berty of thoſe two People. 

49. (p. 323.) It is only over automata that deſpotiſm e com- 
mands. There are no characters but in a free nation. The 
Engliſn have one; the Eaſtern narion have not: fear and ſervi- 
licy ſtilles it among them, 

50, (5. 324.) When a government prohibits writing on mat- 
ters of agminitiration, it makes a vow of blindneſs, and that 
vow is common enough: © As long as my finances are well re- 

_ * oulated, and my army well di ſciplined, {aid a great prince, 
«« let who will Write againſt my diſcipline and my adminiſtra- 
tion; but if I neglect either of theſe, who knows whether I 
«: ſhould not have the weakneſs to compel ſuch writers to 
4e filence,” 

51. (ibid.) When a man DIES a miniſter, it is no 
longer his time to form principles, but to apply them; carried 


oO 


away by 7 7 the current of bulin nels, What he then le arns is nothing 
ai more 
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more than details, always unknown to thoſe that are not 
in place. 

52. (p. 325.) To limit the prets is to znſult the nation: to 
prohibit the rcading of certain books is to declare the inhabit- 
ants to be either fools or ſlaves : ſuch a prohibition ought to 
fili them with diſdain, But it will be ſaid, it is almoſt always | 
after the opinion of the powerful that a book is approved or 
condemned ; yes, at the beginning: but this firſt judgment is 
nothing; it is the voice of prejucice for or againſt. The judg- 
ment truly intereſting to an author is the ju. 18 ent of the peo: 
ple, after reflection, which is almoſt always jult. 

53 (ibid.) The age at which men attain great paces is 
frequently that when attention becomes the moſt irkſome. 
At that age he who compels me to ſtudy is my enemy; I ſeek 
his puniſhment and wiſh his death. I can very well pardon a 
poet for his fine verſes ; I can read them without attention: but 
I cannot pardon a moraliſt for his acute reaſonings; for the im- 
Portance of the ſabject obliges me to refleR, and if he combats 
my prejudices, he wounds my pride, he robs me of my indo- 
lence, and forces me to think; now every conſtraint pro- 
duces hatred, _ 

54. (p- 326.) The land of deſporiſi is ſruitful in miſeries as 
well as monſters. Deſpotiſm is the luxury of power, of no 
ſignificance to the happineſs of a ſovereign. The very idea of 

this power would have made a Roman wemble;* It is the ter- 
ror of an Engliſhman. Judge Pratt ſays on this ſabjeR, © Let 
« us be cautious that the ſtudy of the Italian and the French 5 
« does not debaſe a free people.“ 
What are in the eyes of the Engliſh the nobility of E Europe 2 
Men who join to the quality of ſlaves that of oppreſſors of the 
people; of citizens whom the law itſelf cannot protect againſt 
the man in place. A nobleman in Portugal is neither pro- 
| prietor of his life, his eſtate, or his liberty: he is a domeſtic 
negro, who, flogged by the immediate order of his Oe, 
deſpiſes the negro flogged by order of the overſeer of a planta- 
tion. This, in almoſt all the courts of Europe, is the only dif- 
ference between the hnmble citizen and the haughty nobleman, 
56. (ibid.) We muſt either creep, or rep at a diſtance 
from the court. He who cannot live but by its favours, muſt 
1. degrade his nature, or die of hunger. Few men prefer the latter. 
50. (ibid.) The late king of Pruſſia being at ſupper with 
the Engliſh ambaillador, aſced him what he thought of mo- 
B b 4. narchs. 
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pnarchs; et In general, he replied, 1 think them 2 worthlefz 
« race; they are ignorant, and debauched by flattery. The 
40 « only thing i in which they ſucceed, is ridi ug a horſe; and at 
5« the ſame time, of all thoſe that approach th em, the horſe is 
«© the only one that does not Hatter them ; for ME ITRRS their 


neck if they do no: govern hi im v. ell oo 


57. (p. 327.) The more defpotic a government is, and the 


more degraded the minds of the people are, the more they - 


bozkt of a love for their tyrant, The ſlaves 2t Morocco bleſs 
their fate and their prince, at the very time he condeſcends to 
cut their throats with his own hands. 

88. 8 ) Sovereigns corrupted by flattery are ſpoiled 
chi laren. Hadituated to command over ſlaves, they frequently 
attempt to behave in the ſame manner to their equals, and are 
ſometimes puniſhed by the loſs of a part of their dominions. 
It was the chaſtiſement the Romans inflicted on Tigranes, An- 
tiochus, &c. when thoſe 5 8 0 dared to equal themſelves to a 
free people. : 

59. (p. 329) When a man is rich he would be admired for 
his wealth; when he is of quality, he would be admired ſor his 


rank; when he is well made, for his figure, It is not difficult 


7 


do praiſe: all have ſomething they think commendable. 


60. (p. 331.) The man of genius thinks for himſelf; his 
Opinions are ſometimes con itrary to thoſe commonly received; 
he therefore ſhocks the vanity of the greater number. To 
offend nobody we ſhould have no ideas but thoſe of the world: 
a wan is then without genius and without enemies. 

61. (p. 1160 The Albigois were treated 1n the fame man- 
ner as the Vaudois. The exceſe to which the rage of intole- 
rance was carried againſe them is not to be conceived, The 


frigbiful picture of the barbarities exerciſed on the Vaudois ! is 


left us by Samuel Morland the Ergliſn ambaſſador at Savoy, 
then rciident on the pot. oh Never, ſays he, did Chriſtians 
commit ſuch cruelties on Chriſtians ; they cut off Fthe heads of 
« the barbes, (the teachers of the people), boiled and eat them: 
« they cut open the bellies of the women, to the navel, with 
<« fints ; from others they cut off their breaſts, broiled and eat 


„ them. They applied fire to the private parts of ſome ; they 


« broke the limbs of otters, and expoſed them to ſcorching 
« fires ; from others they plucked off their nails with pincers : 
they tied men, half dead, to the tails of horſes, and drew 
© them in that manner*over rocks. The leaſt of their puniſh- 
eee NS mg ments 
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ee ments was to be thrown from a ſteep rock, from whence they 
frequently fell among trees, to which they hung till they 
& periſhed! by hunger, cold, and their wounds. They cut 
« ſome of them into a thoaſand pieces, and firewed their limbs 
and fleſh about the country, They impaled the virgins by 
* their private parts, and carried them about like ſtandards. 
«© Among others they drew a young man, named Pelanchion, 
« about the ſtreets of Lucerne, which are every where ſtrewed - 
«© with pointed flint ſtones; and if the pain made him lift up 
© his head or his hands, they were preſently beat down: they 
« at laſt cut off his ſecret parts, and by ſtuffing them into his 
e mouth, ſtrangled him; then cut off his head, and threw the 
trunk into the river. The Catholics tore to pieces with 
- «« their hands the infants they ſnatched from the cradle. They 
„ roaſted young girls alive, cut off their, breaſts, and eat them. 
From others they cut off the noſe, the ears, and other parts 
of their bodies. They filled the mouth of ſome with gun- 
powder, to which they ſet fire. They flead others alive, and 
„hung the ſkin before the windows of Lucerne. They beat 
e out the brains of others, which they roaſted or boiled, and 
then eat. The leaſt puniſhments were to cut out their | 
hearts, to burn them alive, to disfigure their faces, cut them 
== into a thouſand pieces, and then drown them. But they 
« ſhewed themſelves true Catholics, and worthy Romans, 
„when at Gareiglian they heated an oven, and forced eleven 
e Vaudois to throw each other into it, till the laſt, whom the 
«© murderers threw in themſelves. Nothing was to be ſeen in 
on all the vallies but bodies dead or dying. The ſnow of the 


T Alps was ftained with their blood. Here was ſeen a head, 


<« there a trunk, legs, unn, bowels torn out, and a heart yet 
6 heating.” | 

For what pretended crime did they puniſh the Vas doit with 
ſo much barbarity ? For that of rebellion, they ſaid. They 
were reproached with not having abandoned their dwellings and 
the place of their birth to the firſt order of Gaſtall and the 
pope; of not having exiled themſelves from a country they 
had poſſeſſed for 1500 years, and where they had always en- 
joyed the free exerciſe of their religious worſhip, It is thus 
the gentle Catholic religion, its gentle miniſters and ſaints 
have at all times treated mankind. What could the apoſtles 
of the devil do worle ? . | 


C2. (p. 336.) 
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62, (p. 336.) No man can caſt a penetrative look on the va- 


rious falſe religions, without conceiving the greateſt contempt 
for the human race in general, and for himſelf in particular, 


What ! he will ſay, were thouſands of years neceſſary to con- 


vince men equally intelligent with myſelf of the folly of pa- 


ganiſm ? Do the Jews and the Guebres {till perſiſt in their er- 
rors! Do the Muſſulmans ſtill believe in Mahomet; and may 


it be thouſands of years before they are convinced of the fallity 
| of the Koran i Man muſt certainly be a very weak and credu- 
lous animal, and in ſhort, this planet of ours muſt be, as a 


wiſe man ſaid, the mad-houſe of the univerſe. 
63. (p. 337-) Why is the clergyman generally eſteemed in 


England Becauſe he is tolerant: the laws tying his hands, 


and giving him no ſhare in adminiſtration. Becauſe he does 


not, and cannot injure any one ; becauſe the maintenance of 
the Engliſh clergy is not ſo burthenſome to the ſtate as the Ca- 
tholic clergy ; and laſtly, becauſe in that country religion is 


properly nothing more than a philoſophical opinion. 
64. (ibid.) What I fay of zeal I ſay alſo of 10 Th 


Whatever ſe& we may ſuppoſe a cardinal to be, he can never 
really think himſelf humble when he ſets himſelf up at Rome 


for the protector of ſuch a kingdom as France. True humi- 


lity would refuſe ſo faſtuous a title. I do not mean however 


to deny the ſtupidity of ſome prelates; but their ambitious pre- 


tenſions prove leſs the ability of the clergy than the folly of 


the people. During my ſtay at Japan, ſaid a traveller to me, 
whenever] heard the words Donco- Sury-Sama, that 1s to ſay, | 
My Lord Crane, they forced me to think on the name of ſome 
biſhop. | 
6. (ibid.) 1 exerciſed no authority upon ent If 


ne had deſired that the ſacerdotal power ſhould command, he 


would have at firſt left that command with his apoſtles. Now 


their ſucceſſors have not yet ſhewn us their commiſſion, or title 


to ſuch a legacy, 
66. (ibid.) The Saducees were regarded as the moſt virtu- 
ous among the ſews. The word Saauc in Hebrew is ſynoni- 


mous to 7. The Saducees therefore were, and ought to have 
been leſs hateful to God than the Phariſees: the latter de- 
manded the death and the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, Now incre- 


dulity is, and ever will be, leſs contrary to the ſpirit of the 


67. (p. 338.) 
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67. (p. 338.) To the diſgrace of France, M. Rouſſeau has 
not been leſs perſecuted at Paris than at Neufchatel. The Sor- 
bonniſts could not forgive him his dialogue of the Reaſoner and 
the Inſpired. That dialogue, they ſay, is too bold. Wha; 
anſwer is there to this? but the reaſonings of M. Rouſſeau are 
either true or falſe. To refute juſt reaſons by violence is in- 
Juſtice ; to refute bad reaſons by the ſame method is folly; it | 
is to confeſs ſtupidity ; to injure our own cauſe, Sophiſms re- 
fute themſelves : the truth is eaſily defended, 
Beſide, what are the objections of M. Rouſſeau ? Thoſe at 

every bonze, dervis, and mandarin makes to the monk he 
Would convert. Are thoſe objections inſoluble? What then 
do the monks in China? Why do they aſk aſſiſtance, alms, and 
gratifications of princes, to defray the expence of a miſſion 


where they can make no converts ? But the monks who travel 


over the Eaſt have no other object than to enrich themſelves by 
commerce; they employ the treaſures that have been laviſhed 
on them by the people to no other purpoſe than to deprive thoſe 
very people of the profit of legitimate commerce. In this caſe 
what juſt reproaches have not the nations to make them? 
And what accuſations can they bring againſt M. Rouſſeau ? 
He has preached, they ſay, the religion of nature: but it is 
not contrary to the revealed. M. Rouſſeau has been honeſt in 
| his criticiſms ; he was not the author of thoſe infamous libels 
intitled, Gazerte Ecclefiaſtique, yet he is baniſhed, and the no- 


veliſt is tolerated. Who then were thy judges, O illuſtrious 
Rouſſeau ? , Fanatics, who would, if it were in their power, 


blaſt the memory of Marcus Aurelius, Antoninus, and Trajan, 
and would accuſe the greateſt prince of Europe of his ſuperior 
talents as a crime. What regard is to be had to ſuch judgments ? 
None. Let us appeal to polterity, and deſpiſe all thoſe judg- 
ments that are pot pronounced by reaſon and equity. Poſterity 
will judge the judges, and if the moſt intolerant have not been 
the greateſt knaves, they have at leaſt been the greateſt fools, 
A butt for the cabals of prieſts, M. Rouſſeau 1s treated in this 
age as Abelard was in the twel/th by the monks of St. Denis. 
He denied that their founder was Denis the Areopapite men- 
tioned i in the New Teſtament. From that moment they de- 
clared him an enemy to the glory and crown of France : he 


was conſequently defamed, perſecuted, and FOR by the 
f{aints ct his century. | 
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Whoever oppoſes the pretenſions of a monk is an impjous 
wretch. From hence the accuſations of blaſphemy and atheiſm 
are now become ſo puerile and ridiculous, I hope, for the ho- 
nour of the human underſtanding, that the great men of the 
earth, the princes, miniſters, and magiſtrates will one ny bluſh 
at having been the vile inſtruments of monachal rage and ven- 


geance; they will fear to make exile and puniſhment honour- 


able by the merit of thoſe on whom thoſe e are in- 
Hicted. 
The Athenians, to ſecure their liberty, ſometimes baniſhed a 


too popular citizen: the fear of a maſter made them proſcribe 
aà great man. The nations of Europe, ſecure from that danger, 


have net the ſame pretence for committing the ſame injuſtice. 
68. (p. 339.) Caſſidor thought like St. John. Religion, he 


| ſaid, cannot be commanded, Force makes hypocrites, and not 
believers. Religio imperari non poteſt; quia nemo copitur ut cre- 
dat. Faith, ſays St. Bernard, ought to be perſuaded, not com- 


manded : Ades ſuadenda, non imperanda. Nothing 1 15 more vo- 
luntary, ſays Lactantius, than religion; it is nothing in him to 
whom it is repugnant, Nibil «ft tam woluntariam quam reli. 


_ gionem in qua, ſe animus averjus eft, jam ſublata, jam nulla eff. 


Nothing more contrary to religion, ſays Tertullian, than to en- 


deavour to force belief; it is not by violence, but freely we 


muſt believe. Nen ft religionis religionem cegere rs cum 
fonte ſuſcipi debeat, non i. | 
69. (p. 342.) The Pagans, they will ſay, believed! in ds 


that were impoſtors. Be it ſo: but did that belief give them a 
right to perſecute ? There are thouſands who believe in a 


mountebank, or an old woman, rather than a phyſician, Has 
the latter a right to demand the death of the infidels in medi- 
cine? In corporeal as well as ſpiritual maladies, every one 
ought to chooſe his own phy fician, 

70. (ibid.) Frequently, ſays M. Lambert of Pruſſia i in his M un 
Organum, we think, believe we think, and believe more than we | 
really think and believe. This is the ſource of a thouſand er- 


rors. If a man forbear, for exam ple, to read prohibited books, 


he thinks he believes, and ſuſpects in ſecret the falſity of his be- 

lief: he is like a falſe pleader, who fears to read the deſence ol 

the adverſe party. 
71. (ibid.) The pilots of the veſſels of ſuperſtition are ſkil- 


ful; as for the ſailors, the oreateſt part of them are ignorant, 


The governing clergy 88 but little underſtanding in the 
| clergy. 
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clergy governed; and on this account we have nothing to re- 
proach the latter. How does your brother the prieſt employ 
himſelf ? ſomebody aſked Fontenclle: in che morning, replied 
the philoſopher, he ſays mals, and in the evening he does not 
know what he ſays. 

72. (p. 342.) Nothing can be more abſurdly ſubtle, ſay the 
Engliſh, than the arguments of the theologians, to prove to the 
ignorant Catholics the veracity of papiſm. Theſe arguments 
would do equally well to prove the truth- of the Koran, that of 
the Thouſand and One Nights, or the tale of Mother Gooſe. 
To be convinced of this, let them apply to thoſe ſtories the 
ſophiſms and diſtinctions of the ſchools, and they will find no- 

thing in them theologically incredible. 

73. (p. 343.) Deſcartes, when perſecuted, quitted France, 
taking, like Zneas, his penates with him, that is, the eſteem 
and regret of men of ſagacity. The parliament, then Ariftote- | 

lian, publiſhed an arret againſt the Carteſians: their doctrine was 
therein condemned; as has ſince been that of the Encyclopedia, 

VEſprit, and Emilius. There js nothing different in theſe 
arrets but their dates. Now the preſent parliaments laugh at 

the former; future parliaments will laugh at the preſent, - 
Po (ibid. ) See the apology by Naude, for great men ac- 
cuſed of magic. The author there thinks himſelf obliged to 
prove that Homer, Virgil, Zoroaſter, Orpheus, Democritus, 
Solomon, pope Sylveiter, Empedocles, Apollonius, Agrippa, 
Albert le Grand, Paracelſus, &c. never were ſorcerers, : 
75. (ibid.) The theologians have ſo much abuſed the word 

materiaiiſt, of which they have never been able to give a clear 
idea, that the term at laſt became ſynonimous to a ciear under- 


ſtanding. They now mean by that word thoſe celebrated 
writers whoſe works are read with avidity, 


75. (p. 344.) With what odious imputations have not the Ca- 
__ Kholics loaded the Proteſtants ? What tricks have not the monks 
employed to irritate princes againſt their faithful ſubjects! 
What art to make them appear no other than rebels, who with 
rage in their bearts, and arms in their hands, are ever ready to 
ſcale the throne ! Such, O monks, is your juſtice and your cha- 
rity! On what do you found your calumnies? Which of the 
churches, the Roman or the Proteſtant, has the moſt frequently 
arrogated the right of dethroning kings, and depriving them 
at once of ſcepter and life ? and which bas moſt frequently put 
it in pradtice? If we examine hi ftory, and calculate the number 


aud 
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and kind of attempts made by one and the other, the queſto 
will ſoon be decided. 

The reformed, they will ſay, have made war on princes, 
No : but princes have made war on them. When J am un- 
juſtly attacked, defence is a law of nature, and numerous perſe- 
cutors always avail themſelves of this law, It is by irritating 


the ſovereign againſt his faithful ſubjects, that the monks put 


arms into the hands of the reformed. All the different ſects of 
Chriſtians are at this day tolerated in Holland, England, and 


Germany ; and what troubles do they there excite ? Peace is 
eſtabliſhed in that empire on the plan of toleration, and doubt- 
leſs will remain there as long as the government ſhall reſtrain 


the ambition of the eccleſiaſtics. 
To conclude; if, as Thave already ſaid, governments take 
no part in theologic quarrels, the people will regard them as 


matters of no more importance than the duſ; putes about the an- 


cient and modern writers. 


77. (p. 345.) Who has not wicked to ſee the Jeſuits ſo 


often accule the parliaments of revolt, and cite them before the 
king, as a ſcholar before his preceptor ? France, they then ſaid, 

is a nation of ſlaves, where each one accuſes the other of edi. 
tion. 


78. (p. 346. ) The monks are employed inceſſantiyf in ſearck- 


ing the ſcriptures for paſſages whoſe interpretation may be fa- 
vourable to intolerance; but who does not know that though 
the ſeriptures are of God, the interpretations are of men. 


79. (p- 347.) The warrior, frank and brave, is commonly 
humane; his freedom and courage ſet him above all fear. The 
prieſt, on the contrary, is cruel. Why ? Becauſe he is weak, 
falſe, and cowardly, Now of all creatures, ſays Montaipne, if 


women be the moſt cruel, it is becauſe in general they are weak 


and deſtitute of courage. Cruelty i- always the effect of fear, 


avealneſs, and cowardice. 


80. (p. 348.) Nothing i is more e Joche term ante than the ſigni- 
fication of the word 7mprons, to which is annexed a vague, con- 
fuſed idea of villainy. Do they by this word mean an atheiſt, 


and apply it to one who has only obſcure ideas of the Deity ? 


In this ſenſe all men are atheiſts ; for no one can comprehend 


incomprehenſibility. Do they apply it to thoſe who call them 


ſelves materialiſts? But if we have not yet any clear, adequate 
ideas of matter, we can have no clear idea of the impiety of 
materialiſm, Are we to regard as atheiſts thoſe who have not 

"the 
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the ſame idea of God as the Catholics? We muſt then call by 
this name the pagans, heretics, and inidels, Now in the latk 
ſenſe atheiſt is not a ſynonimous term with villain; it ſignifies 
a man who on certain metaphyſical or theological points does 
not think with the monk and the Sorbonne. That the word 
atheiſm or impiety may recal to the mind ſome idea ol f villainy, 
to whom ſhould it be applied? To perſecutors. 

31. (p. 349.) It is not to be imagined to what a degree into- 
lerance has of late years carried idotiſm in France. A man of 
ſenſe informed me that during the laſt war a hundred idiots, 


when with their confeſſors, accuſed the Encyclopediſts of the de- 


rangement in the finances; and God knows if anyone of them 
ever had the leaſt hand in their adminiſtration, Others re- 
proached the philoſophers with the little love for glory in our 
generals; and at that time theſe ſame philoſophers were ex- 
poſed to a perſecution, that nothing but the love of glory and 
the public welfare could ſupport. Others again attributed to 
the publication of the Encyclopedia, and the progreſs of the 
philoſophic ſpirit, the defeats of the French armies; yet it was 
then that the very philoſophic king of Pruſſia, and the very 
| philoſophic people of England, every where defeated thoſe ar- 
mies. Philoſophy was the e in the a that did all the 
miſchief, 
Vet, ſaid a great prince on this ſubject, every ; macula who | 
baniſh philoſophy and good ſenſe from among them, cannot 
- promiſe themſelves either great ſuccels in war, Or a wand re- 
eſtabliſhment in peace. 
In Portugal there are few philoſophers t to be found; and ner- 
haps the weakneſs of the ſtate is there in propartion to the fot 
tiſm and ſuperſtition of the people. 

82. (p. 350.) Without the aid of the Catholi ic princes the 
Papiſts, as ſtupid, and perhaps more intolerant than the Jews, 
would fall into the ſame contempt. | 
$3. (p- 351.) Intolerance was never greater in France: 
perhaps they would not now print, without caſtrations, M. 
Fleury s Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, nor permit the impreſſion of Fon 
taine's Fables. What impiety might they not find in thele 
lines of the ſculptor and the ſtatue of Jupiter“? 


* The poet formerly owed but little t 70 the weahkneſe of the fſeulpter, 

h dreaded the wrath and hatred of the veds of his own making : 

for in this he evas a child, and children are 2 ſy concerned that 
their dolls be not rffended. 
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84. (p. 383.) All things ja us, even to ſelf-love, is acquifis 
tion; we learn to love ourſelves, to be humane or inhuman, vir— 


tuous or vicious. The moral man is all education and imitation. 


85. (ibid.) Our various characters are the produce of our 
factitious paſſions; that they are not the effect of organiſation 


or particular temperament is evident by their being attached to 
certain profeſſions: ſueh, according to M. Hume, is that of a 
foldier, and that of a miniſter of the altar, which are nearly the 
ſame in all ages, countries, and religions. 


86. (p. 354.) The love of glory elevates a man above him: 


elf; it Reap the faculties of the mind and ſoul : but he who | 
regards that paſſion as the effect of a particular organiſation de- 


ceives himſelf. The defire of glory is a paſſion ſo truly facti- 


tious and dependent on the form of government, that the legiſ- 


Jature can always at Its POS. kindle or r extinguiſh 3 it in a 


nation. 


87. (p. 386.) There is no art or ſcience that has not its par- 
ticular language: and it is the ſtudy of this language that at an 


advanced age renders us incapable of the ſtudy of a new ſcience. 


88. (p. 360.) There are in every country a certain number 


of objects, that education offers equally to all; and it is the 


uniform impreſſion of thoſe objects that produces in the inhabit- 


ants that reſemblance of ideas and ſentiments to which we sire 
the name of the ſpirit and character of the nation. 


There is beſide, a certain number of different objects that 
chance and education preſent to each individual, and it is the 
different impreſſions of theſe objects which produces in the ſame 
individuals that diverſity of ideas and ſentiments to which we 


give the name of particular ſpirit and character, 


89. (ibid.) I ſuppoſe a man cannot make himſelf illoſtri- 
ous in letters without dividing his time between the world and 
retirement; that it is in the defare he muſt pick up diamonds, 
and in the world cut, poliſh, and ſet them: it is evident that 
chance and fortune, which have permitted me to live by turns 
in the city and in the nf have done more for me than' 
ſome others. 
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